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The BUTTERFLY 
knows the reason why 
NORDA makes good scents 


The reason why Norda can help you is as plain as the 
nose on a woman’s face. 


Please her nose, and your business grows. A Norda 
fragrance will please her nose. It can be subtle, it 

can be simple, it always will be distinctive. There 

are whispers of magic for women in Norda-born fragrances. 





For the smell that will sell. come to Norda. For variety, 

let Norda hel F les tk . Always remember—never forget 
et Norda help you. For generous free comp es that prove Norda Makes Good Scents 
what we say, send your letterhead to Norda today. 


DU) 
Norda Essential Oil and Chemical Company, Inc. 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * MONTREAL * TORONTO * HAVANA * LONDON © PARIS © GRASSE * MEXICO CITY ( 
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PRIVATE LABEL SOAPS THAT ARE WORTHY OF YOUR NAME 


TOUCLeT 





I DEODORANT 


mT S SHAVING 


MEDICATED 


forget 
ents 


DUVEEN SOAP CORPORATION 36-14 35TH STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY 6, NEW YORK 


ICO CITY 
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U.S.P. WHITE OILS 


Standard’s U.S. P. White Oils 
meet or exceed the require- 
ments of U.S. Pharmacopeia 
XIV—Stanolind Liquid Par- 
afin Heavy, Superla White 
Mineral Oil Nos. 18, 21, and 
34 — Saybolt Universal Vis- 
cosities ranging from 180 to 
345 seconds at 100°F 


N.F. WHITE OILS 
Standard’s N.F. White Oils 


meet or exceed the require 
ment of edition IX of the 
National Formulary—Super- 
la White Mineral Oil Nos. 9, 
10, 13, 15 —Saybolt Univer- 
sal Viscosities ranging from 
85 to 150 seconds at 100°F, 
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PETROLATUMS 


Stanolene (the premium 


STANDARD’S 
WHITE OILS 


white petrolatum ) 
Stanolind Petrolatum 
Snow White 
Stanolind Petrolatum 
Lily White 
Stanolind Petrolatum 
Cream White 


Stanolind Petrolatum 


PETROLATUMS 


TECHNICAL WHITE OILS 


White Rose Oil Golden Topaz 


Superla White Rose Oil 
Extra White Rose Oil Acme White Oil 
Premier White Oil Eureka White Oil 


Saybolt Universal Viscosities ranging 


Stanolind Petrolatum Topaz 
Stanolind Petrolatum Amber 
Stanolind Petrolatum 
Red Veterinary 


from 50 to 100 seconds at 100° F. Stanolind Petrolatum Dark 


Handard Oil Company (INDIANA) 


910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 80, Illinois 
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It pays to go by the book! 


Naturally, this book is a “closed” one. 
Names of the brands of fine cosmetics and 
toiletries made by the Private Brand Divi- 
sion of Avon Products are held in strict 
confidence. 

But, we can say they’re names of great 
renown . . . and their example is worth 
remembering. 

You, too, can gain the greater volume 
you are seeking on your established toilet- 
ries or cosmetics . . . or introduce new ones 
without added plant expense on your part 
... by entrusting your production to Avon. 


Avon’s position of leadership has been 
gained by the most faithful observance of 
the highest quality standards. Your products 
are assured the expert attention which dis- 
tinguishes Avon’s production of its own 
and other well-established private brands. 
Formula and product assistance of Avon 
specialists is available if you desire. Their 
knowledge and experience include every 
phase of cosmetics and toiletries production, 

Call or write Avon for complete informa- 
tion concerning the production of your own 
brands of toiletries and cosmetics. 


Chon Pedactt INC. 


PRIVATE BRAND DIVISION 


3O ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Strategically located laboratories in Suffern, New York + Pasadena, California - Montreal, Canada 
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PHARMACEUTICALS CALL FOR 
A BETTER SOLVENT... 
DOW PROPYLENE GLYCOL, U.S.P. | 







Many pharmaceutical preparations for internal consumption, topical 





application or injection are improved by this versatile solvent 

























Your first problem in the manufacture of any pharma- _ formulations, the preservative action of propylene glycol 
ceutical preparation is finding the right solvent for the is of considerable importance, while others benefit from 
medicinal, a medically acceptable solvent that is also a its emollient, humectant or lubricant properties. 


good carrier. Propylene glycol, U.S.P., fills these exacting 
specifications for hundreds of approved pharmaceutical Standard of dependability in both quality and supply, Dow 


preparations today—including many designed for self- propylene glycol, U.S.P., aids product improvement for 
medication. It may easily do the same for your products. cosmetic formulators as well as pharmaceutical manu- 


The versatility of solvent properties shown by propylene facturers—with resulting economy in many cases. For an 


glycol, U.S.P., extends to many organic chemicals used evaluation sample and information on the properties of 
' in the field of chemo-therapy, indicating its use in estro- propylene glycol, U.S.P., send to THE DOW CHEMICAL 


gens, antiseptics, salves, elixirs and ointments. In some company, Midland, Michigan, Dept. OC 830G-1 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 











Baker Fine Chemicals...one of the | gu 


‘Gives us much more 


than measured purity” 


\ 


eX « 


Baker” 


The Hoffmann-La Roche trademark stands for medicinal specialties 


of outstanding quality. 


When one contributes to the protection of such a precious trademark, his customer’s 
words, “ 





. gives us much more than measured purity,’ 


* are appreciated. 
. to Hoffmann-La Roche 


, means constant study of the requirements 
of the industry—and the needs of individual manufacturers 


*“Much more” . 


“Much more” ...means modern equipment to give drug and 
| : § 


pharmaceutical manufacturers what they want—when they want it 


“Much more” ... means a well-informed representative who can render a real 
service when calling on you. 


The J. T. Baker Chemical Co. prides itself on its ability to produce chemical purity 


and product uniformity. It is also glad to render a “much more” 
service in helping you guard your precious trademark 
J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant, Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 
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guardians of this precious trademark 
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HOFFMANN-LAROCHE INC. 
CHEMICALS ANO PRARMACEUTICAL©G + BOCHE Pee + NUTLEY 10 + NEw SERGEY + NUTLEY 2-8000 


July 21, 1952 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


Attention: Mr. W. F. Schumacher 
Dear Mr. Schumacher: 


We are glad to know that you are equipping your plant 
with additional fine chemical unit-process facilities. 


Ve have been interested in the way you have studied 
industry requirements, and ours in particular. This 
has enabled you to do a splendid job in the production 
of .several of the key fine chemicais we use, sade to 
precise chemical and physical standards. Your over- 
all program must be sound, because it certainly puts 
you in a position to supply us what ve need, when we 
need it. 





There are sany times when we appreciate your policy of 
having a helpful, well-informed representative call on 
us. Time after time his specialized knowledge of our 
Se industry has enabled your company to be of real service. 
Your company gives us much moro than measured purity. 


Very truly yours, 





HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


ba 7 


eneoevcrs BETTER Carl T. De Prima 
,ou® a Purchasing Agent 





Baker Chemicals 


REAGENT ° FINE ° INDUSTRIAL 














Perfumes perk uP- get a new lease on life when 
e this all-purpes*- 
bg strotone” 


retic has ear 


you us 

blender - - 
This true »? 

come -** i 

softens and 
_. gives 


modern fixative and 
' 


ts own wel- 
sparkle, 


pouquet- 
_ Astrotone™ BR belone> to the musk ponquin 


family (not 4 nitro musk )- 
oluble im. and compatible with, all perfume 


And it’s © holly 


materials- 
Same quality for over 15 Years: 


Help wanted? Apply here! 
Send for 4 helpful pulletin te 


ing you all about “Astrotone 








Notes from the makers of Myvax Vitamin A 


The confusing story about 


vitamin A 


and alcohol 


You can go on year after year relying on us for 
the vitamin A you put in food or pharmaceutical 
products with never a thoughe to such matters 
as the baffling reactions between vitamin A and 
alcohol. But if you ever do run into the problem, 
here are some thoughts in the matter. These are 
of two varieties, in vivo and in vitro. 

First, in vivo. The imbibing of alcohol raises 
the level of vitamin A in the blood plasma, pro- 
vided there is a normal store of it in the liver to 
draw from. This works so well that it provides 
a valuable means of finding out if the body is 
well fixed for vitamin A without the inconven- 
ience of cutting a little piece out of the liver and 
testing it directly. All that’s needed are a few 
stiff swigs and a sober hematologist. At least 
some Wisconsin dairy scientists who confined 
their studies to calves and goats seem to think so 

The im vitro picture is of an entirely different 
character and may be of more interest to your 
business. Vitamin A esters in alcohol go bad 
quickly but in a strange way that has nothing 
to do with oxidation, the usual killer of vitamin 
A. Instead, the vitamin A esters first split off all 
their fatty acid, and then you are left with a 
mixture of anhydro vitamin A, vitamin A ethyl 


leaders in research and production of vitamin A 


ether, and some decomposition products, but no 
real vitamin A. Strangely enough, no such de- 
composition in alcohol takes place if you start 
out with free vitamin A instead of the more 
familiar vitamin A esters. There is a slight im- 
pediment here to a clear understanding of this 
situation by those who are not vitamin chemists 
That's the fact that ‘free vitamin A’’ is known 
chemically as ‘‘vitamin A alcohol.’’ We hope tt 
won't bother you. 

The point we'd like to make is that if you have 
a formulation idea that requires vitamin A to 
stand up in the presence of alcohol including 
glycerine or glycols, which are also alcohols 
then vitamin A alcohol may turn the trick. We'd 
certainly like to work with you in trying it out, 
or in helping to solve any vitamin A formula- 
tion problem, for that matter. You couldn't 
come to a better or more willing source of vita- 
min A experience than the makers of Myvax and 
Myvapack Vitamin A. Distillation Products In- 
dustries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago « W. M. Gillies and Com- 
pany, Los Angeles and San Francisco ¢ Charles 
Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto 


“Myvax" and “Myvopock” ore trade-marks 
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Alse...vitamin E... distilled monoglycerides 
.-. more than 3500 Eastman Organic 


Ch icals for n and ind try 

















Distillation Products Industries is « division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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dS a matter of 


oyaken= 


As a matter of fact, it makes no difference if you’re 
making a top-quality perfume or a competitively- 
priced cosmetic...when it comes to essential oils 


...Charabot is still your best bet! 


You owe it to your customers 
and to yourself 


to see what Charabot has to offer. ¥ - 132 Nossav Street, New York 38, New York REctor 2-5040 
(Gs GRASSE + PARIS 


AROMATIC MATERIALS FOR THE PERFUME, SOAP AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
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STILLS LAURYL SULFATES 


RIGID UNIFORMITY... 
SUPERB COLOR 


CHEMICAL CO. 


3250 So. Kedzie Avenue 
Chicago 23, Illinois 
Telephone CEntral 6-551) 
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SQ 
Polo's treasures... | 


in a bottle! 





L 2) | Sb ES Bie hrc ~ 


Celebrated traveler . . . friend of Kubla Khan and a score of Kings and Princes 
- Marco Polo returned to Venice with the greatest treasure of the age, a 
cargo of rare spices and precious perfumes worth its weight in Golden Ducats. 
Little did he dream the day would come when his treasured spices and 


perfumes would be available in bottles, sold under the Label, Seal and Guarantee 


a 


of MM&R at a tiny fraction of their former cost. 

MM&R brings its customers, in the form of essential oils and basic flavor 
and perfume materials, not only the treasures of Marco Polo but those of the 
entire world. You will find many of them in the current MM&R catalog. It is 


your Passport to Profit. Write for full information. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNAROD, INC. 


INGGNLS Since 1895 © One of the World’s Greatest Suppliers 
of Essential Oils, Flavors and Basie Perfume Materials 








16 Desbrosses Street, New York 13, N.Y. * 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. TH. 
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For the drug and cosmetic industries 





from specialists in essential chemicals from hydrocarbon sources... 





Polyethylene Glycols 
Jyfs OM. (200, 300, 400, 600, 1000) 





These five highest-quality Jefferson Chemicals 
are produced at Jefferson’s modern plant at 
Port Neches, Texas...shipped from other 
conveniently located stock points at Charlotte, 
Houston, Chicago, and Tenafly, New Jersey 
...and backed by basic research conducted 
at Jefferson’s expanded research center at 
Austin, Texas. 


Combinations of these products to give inter- 
mediate average molecular weights, and ad- 
ditional polyethylene glycols having higher 
average molecular weights can be produced 
as required. 


Our Technical Service staff will be happy to help you 
in your present or future use of Polyethylene Glycols 


efferson 








Suggested uses include: lotions, creams; vehi- 
cles for: antibiotics, dentifrice active agents, 
antihistamines, antiseptics, fungicides, anes- 
thetics, peroxides and sulfa drugs; lubricant 
for suppositories, and as an extender in cold 
hair waving solutions. 


Jefferson Polyethylene Glycols are available, 
for prompt shipment, in tank cars and 55- 
gallon drums and, where possible, in tank 
wagons from our nearest bulk storage point. 
Samples available for your preliminary inves- 
tigations. 


Ethylene Oxide, 
Glycols, Dichloride 

Ethanolamines 

Nony! Phenol 

Morpholine 





CHEMICAL COMPANY. ING. 
260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. ® 


Branch Sales Offices: Chicago, Houston, Charlotte 


Ethylene Carbonate 
Propylene Carbonate 
Polyethylene Glycols 


West Coast Sales Agent: Nelson A. Howard, Jr., Los Angeles Glycol Ethers 


Other Stock Points: Chicago, Houston, Charlotte, and Tenafly, New Jersey 


Plant: Port Neches, Texas 
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IN FRAGRANCE TOO! 


In planning any new fragrance, be it for a fine perfume 
or as a cosmetic fragrance, it should be well planned as 
to style and price, taking into consideration the market, 
the name, the package, the promotion. 


In this phase of perfume design, the staff of van 
Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. is skilled and experienced, as 
well as in the artistic and technical qualifications for 
which they are recognized. 
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” Ameringen - Haebler, !nc. 
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SHULTON 


for new 



















a atctailiael 


achievements 


Lignyl Acetate sets a new quality and 


economy standard for Linalyl Acetate notes 


® Available at less than half the cost of Linaly! Acetate. 


® Made from domestic raw materials. Constant in price, quality 
and availability. 


® Lignyl Acetate has a fresh, clean note, is compatible with per- 
fume materials, resistant to alkalis, stable in soap. 


© Use Lignyl Acetate to extend or replace Linalyl Acetate e» 
Rosewood in natural or synthetic Lavender, Bergamot, Petit- 
grain and similar odor complexes. 


Lignyl Acetate is another successful product resulting 
from our extensive chemical research program. 
Among others now available are: 


Vanitrope® brand of propenyl guaethol 
Floralizer #12 + Rhodinol Shulton + Geranic Ether 


SHULTON, Inc. 
FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Plant: Sales Office: 
Route 46, Clifton, N. J. 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical =~": 


SAMPLES OF LOTION AFTER STANDING 6 MONTHS 





This contains 0.3% 
Carbopol 934 





CARBOPOL 934 





This does not 





SUSPENDS, PREVENTS CAKING 


HIS new, synthetic gum improves the sales appeal 

and often eliminates “Shake Well Before Using” 
labels on cosmetics, pharmaceuticals and other water- 
based preparations which tend to settle. See what it does 
for the cosmetic pictured above. 


Without Carbopol 934, the lotion, which contains 
titanium dioxide, quickly settles to a hard cake and must 
be shaken vigorously before it is fit for use. By adding 
only 0.3% of Carbopol 934, the lotion has almost un- 
limited shelf life and vastly improved consumer appeal. 


Carbopol 934 is exceptional in its versatility as a sus- 
pending and thickening agent. It offers the following 
advantages to manufacturers of cosmetics, textiles, 
pharmaceuticals, paints, agricultural chemicals and 
latices: 


Thickening efficiency. It greatly exceeds that of other materials 
at low concentration. 


GEON polyvinyl materials 


4 
-cs 
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HYCAR American rubber ¢« GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ 


Ease of handling. It is readily soluble and maintains maximum 
viscosity over a wide pH range. 
Uniformity. It affords consistent results. 


Purity. It provides an exceptional base for cosmetic and 
pharmaceutical compounding. 


Resistance to aging. Not subject to hydrolysis. 
Resistance to bacterial or fungal degradation. 


Viscosity stability. [¢ is relatively unaffected by aging or tem- 
perature variation. 

For technical information and experimental samples, 
please write Dept. OB-3, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


A Division of -rite 
The B. F. Goodrich Company ) . wi carenc 


HARMON colors 
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To improve your 


shampoos and rinses 


TRITON AS-30 or 
AS-35...for shampoos 


. are good starting points for making better 
shampoos. Reason: They are sodium lauryl sul- 
fate compounds with excellent foaming quality. 
With Triton AS-30 or AS-35 you can formu- 
late clear liquid, lotion cream, or paste products 
by varying the active ingredients. Triton AS-30 
and AS-35 are manufactured from our own fatty 
alcohols—your assurance of uniformity from 
raw material to finished products. 


COMPLETE FORMULATING INFORMATION 
WILL BE SENT UPON YOUR REQUEST. 


Triton is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal 
foreign countries. 


TRITON X-400 


If your current research is pointed toward 
creme hair rinses, then we suggest TRITON X-400 
for further study. It is a heavy paste based 
upon a cationic quaternary ammonium com- 
pound and a higher alcohol. 

Use Triton X-400 to gain these results— 
softer, more lustrous, manageable hair. We think 
you’ll find we’ve succeeded in giving you a hair 
rinse ingredient that is easy to formulate and 
kind to your customers’ hair. 


CHEMICALS FESS FOR INDUSTRY 








ROHM € HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





Representatives in principal foreign countries 








POLAK &€ SCHWARZ 











good ideas have no ‘office hours” 


Economical Vitamin Biz Concentrate Oral 

Grade cuts formulation costs ...has a high 

potency (1000 mcg. per gm.). It contains 

less diluent, so you can use it without en- 
larging your product. Tablets made with uniformly pink 
Pfizer Vitamin Biz Concentrate Oral grade with its 
fine-sized particles look more appealing ... have that 
characteristically Bi color. 


Ointments for the treatment of a variety 

of eye and skin infections are more effec- 

tive—hence, faster selling—when formu- 

lated with Pfizer Neomycin. This antibiotic 
causes little or no sensitization, and is not absorbed by 
the skin when administered topically. Administered 
orally, Neomycin has also been found to be an effective 
antibiotic for treating many ailments. 
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That's why your Pfizer sales representative really lives with your problems 


Good ideas don’t come easily. Especially when you're wrestling with such problems as how to cut 
formulation costs... protect label claims...increase product sales appeal...create new products. 

This requires more than a little solid thinking and “midnight oil burning.” Isn’t it a wise step, then, 
to have the trained, experienced mind of a good salesman working on your problems, too? 

Your Pfizer sales representative welcomes this challenge. Why? Because his success is directly related to 
helping achieve your successes. And to back him up and stimulate his thinking he has the Pfizer 
Technical Service Department and all the vast experience Pfizer has gained in working with the 
pharmaceutical industry for over a century. Why not put this thinking and experience to work for you? 


ive Preparations with greater sales appeal. 

riety | Many manufacturers are improving their CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 

ffec- | hematinic preparations with Pfizer Fer- CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 

rmu- rous Gluconate N.F. The iron in this stable, 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

yiotic ft soluble, non-toxic salt is better tolerated. Bronch Offices: Chicago, III.; Son Francisco, Colif.; 

It d i es . Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Go 

od by oes not precipitate proteins and, thus, produces fewer 

ered § gastrointestinal disturbances. Pfizer Ferrous Gluconate 

ctive is also more efficiently utilized than iron in other forms ; : : 
Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 


— another big sales advantage for your product. 


Whenever you have a formulation problem, talk it over 
with your Pfizer sales representative. He'll be glad to assist you. 
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CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., BRANTFORD, CANADA 








HLB Method Saves Lab Work 
in Choosing Surfactants 


Up to the early 1930's, cosmetic 
chemists had few problems in select- 
ing a surfactant. For the great ma- 
jority of formulas, soap was the most 
widely used surface active material. 
In recent years, the number of avail- 
able surfactants has been enormously 
multiplied, to better meet the prob- 
lems of formulating newly-developed 
emulsion products. Today, the chem- 
ist is confronted with the tremendous 
task of picking from this ever-grow- 
ing group the compound or blend 
that will exactly fit his particular 
formula. 


The need for a quantitative method 
to classify surfactants and to predict 
their behavior has become more acute 
with the advent of each new sur- 
factant developed. After extensive 
experience with surfactant applica- 
tions, Atlas developed such a method 
—the HLB System. 


What the HLB System is 


The HLB System establishes a nu- 
merical scale by which surfactants 
and emulsions can be readily com- 
pared. It is developed from the rela- 


tionship between the behavior of a 
surfactant and its solubility in water. 
Chemists have noted for some time 
that a water-soluble surfactant gen- 
erally proves most applicable to 
making an oil-in-water emulsion. 
Conversely, an oil-soluble surfactant 
would be the answer to dispersing 
water into an oil. 


Non-ionic surfactants contain in 
their molecular structure both hydro- 
philic (water-loving) and lipophilic 
(oil-loving) groups. When the hydro- 
philic groups predominate, the sur- 
factant is water-soluble. Large lipo- 
philic groups make the surfactant 
oil-soluble. In each surfactant, there 
is a definite balance between these 
two types of groups. 

The HLB number assigned to a sur- 
factant measures the relative strength 
and size of the hydrophilic and lipo- 
philic groups. On the Atlas HLB 
scale, the HLB value is a function of 
the weight percentage of the hydro- 
philic portion of the molecule. 


How HLB is determined 


The HLB value for any non-ionic 


surfactant can be determined ex- 
perimentally, by a long and laborious 
procedure. For many basic types of 
surfactants, however, HLB can be 
calculated from analytical data by 
means of empirical formulas devel- 
oped by Atlas. 

If the surfactant is a polyhydriec 
alcohol fatty acid ester, for example, 
HLB can be calculated from the 
saponification number of the ester 
and the acid number of the acid. 
Where ethylene oxide is the hydro- 
philic portion, HLB calculation is 
based on the weight percentage of 
oxyethylene. 


Formulas of this nature give close 
agreement with experimental data 
for most non-ionics. In the case of 
ionic surfactants, calculated HLB 
values do not follow a weight per- 
centage basis, and the experimental 
method must be used. 


How to use the HLB System 


Just as each surfactant has its HLB 
value, each emulsion has a “required 
HLB”—that is, the value which is 
needed to give desirable emulsifica- 





























When oil-loving groups in surfactant are pre- 
dominant, HLB is low . . . for producing water- 
in-oil emulsions. 
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HLB 

















When water-loving groups predominate, the 
surfactant has high HLB and is used for oil-in- 
water emulsions. 
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When oil-loving and water-loving groups are 
fairly well balanced, HLB is intermediate 
(around 10). 
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tion. “Required HLB” values have 
been determined for a number of 
commonly used emulsion ingredients. 
Some typical values are listed in the 
table. 

HLB values are additive. To obtain 
the “required HLB” of an emulsion, 
the HLB of each oil phase constituent 
is multiplied by its weight percentage 
in the oil phase. Total HLB is ob- 
tained by adding the numbers thus 
calculated. 

Knowing the HLB required for the 
given emulsion, you can then make 
an initial selection of a surfactant or 
blend that will provide this HLB 
value. HLB is additive for surfactant 
blends, too. By multiplying the HLB 
of each surfactant by its weight per- 
centage in the blend, the contribution 
of each to the total surfactant is 
obtained. The sum of these values 
represents the HLB of the combina- 
tion of surfactants. 


Chemical identity 
is important 


In addition to having the correct 
HLB value, a surfactant must also 
have the proper chemical type for its 
intended use. This factor is deter- 
mined empirically at present. Certain 
chemical types of surfactants are 
known to work most effectively in 
definite classes of emulsion applica- 
tions. 

Knowing the required HLB, it is 
generally advisable to try a variety 
of surfactants of different chemical 
types at the optimum HLB. By 
narrowing the choice to a given HLB 
range, this system focuses attention 
on a relatively small number of sur- 
factants out of the thousands avail- 
able. 


A detailed procedure for using the 
HLB system, and specific recom- 
mendations for numerous formulas, 
are available from Atlas in a booklet 
titled “A Guide to Cosmetic and 
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“REQUIRED HLB” Values 


w/o 
Emul. 


Acid, stearic —_ 
Alcohol, cetyl am 
Lanolin, anhydrous 8 
Oil 
Cottonseed oni 
Essential re 
Mineral, heavy 4 
Mineral, light 4 
Vitamin (with fats or oils) — 
Vitamin (fat free) _ 
Petrolatum 
Vitamins 
Esters == 
Wax 
Beeswax be 
Microcrystalline _ 
Paraffin (household) 4 


Pharmaceutical Formulations.” A 
copy will be sent to emulsion tech- 


O/w 


17 
13 
15 


7.5 


10.5 
10-12 


10.5 


Solubil- 
izing (O/W) 


16.5 
15.5 
16.5 


nologists who request it in writing on 
their company letterhead. 


HLB 


SURFACTANT SELECTOR 


aes COWweEE ComPanr 








Atlas HLB Selector helps the emulsion formulator by providing a ready refer- 
ence to recommendations on Atlas surfactants and HLB values for 96 typical 
emulsion formulas. We'll be glad to send a Selector with full directions to 
anyone concerned with the preparation of emulsions. 
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Bettman Archive 


ANDREAS VESALIUS (1514-1564). Noted Belgian anatomist 





j 


who was among the first to dissect the human body to study a REp | 
anatomy. His findings were of great value in the advancement of UTATION 


treating disease. Illustration shows him in his room about to 
es 


begin work on a cadaver. i | 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


SODIUM BICARBONATE 


Made to highest standards, Columbia-Southern Sodium 
Bicarbonate meets your most precise needs for compounding 
or repackaging. It is noted for its purity, whiteness and 
uniform screen size. Produced in powdered or granular form. 
Specify Columbia-Southern Bicarbonate U.S.P. . . . known 
by reputation. 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: © ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON © CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO ® CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND © DALLAS © HOUSTON © MINNEAPOLIS e NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
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ATLAS 
COSMETIC 
COLORS 


Certified in the United States ...used throughout the world. 


Colors with superior solubility, incomparable brilliance, dependable uniformity .. . 
no wonder they have been the industry’s standard for 103 years, 
We produce every color in the spectrum... just the color 
to enhance your product with exciting eye and buy appeal. 


Our research facilities and staff of color experts are available for creative consultation. 


FIRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS 
ECOHIRIGTARMM ¢ COMPANY Enc. 
ESTABLISHED 18651 


89 PARK PLACE. NEW YORK 7 - 11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST.. CHICAGO 11 + 4735 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11 
BRANCHES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U.S.A. AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








Fragrances developed by 
Synfleur out of the wealth of its 

65 years of experience delve into the 
heart of your perfuming problems. 


Creative, artistic, efficient and 
economical, original Synfleur 
compositions and perfume specialties are 
available or can be developed by our 
skilled chemists to meet your every 
fragrance requirement. 


New product or old, these many decades of 
inventive skill and rewarding experience 

are your best assurance that with 

Synfleur your fragrance needs will be fully satisfied. 


, 
> . 

Sy } if l CUP Screntiric Laporarories, INC. 

MONTICELLO, N. Y. 


ATLANTA « DETROIT « NEW YORK « HAVANA « RIO DE JANEIRO + MEXICO, D. F 
Chicago « Melbourne e¢ Burma e Hong Kong e Bogota e« San Jose 
Ciudad Trujillo «¢ Guayaquil e Guatemala City e« Calcutta © Wellington 
Managua « Panama e Asuncion e Manila e San Salvador « Montevideo 


CANADA: Herman & Leal + 637 Craig Street West » Montreal, Quebec 


Founded 1889 by Alois Von Isakovics 
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Vin “Heart of Kolmar” 
provides continuous creative 
research and thorough testing 
at every step of the manufac- 
turing process... 


e It provides the control of 
quality from raw material to 
finished product... 


¥.. has given Kolmar 

roduct superiority and uni- 
ormity, combined with favor- 
able price... 





MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


KOLMAR LEADERSHIP 


¥.. has enabled Kolmar to 
develop many of the best 
known products in the cos- 
metic field... 


¥,. constantly works for 
the improvement of existing 
methods and formulae, and 
the development of new ones. 


WS , has won Kolmar rec- 
Ognition as America’s Leader 
in Private Label Cosmetics. 


KOLMAR COSMETIC SPECIALTIES, INC. (complete package division) - 






1S THE RESULT OF SPECIALIZED SKILL! 






The customer’s rights in the formula under which he 
operates is always respected by Kolmar. Consultation will 
not obligate you and there’s a Kolmar Laboratory or Repre- 
sentative near to give you prompt service at all times. 


Kolmar Products include Lipstick, Dry and 
Cream Rouge, Loose Face Powder, Cake Make- 
Up. Compact Powder, Foundation Creams, 
Liquid Make-Up, Eye Shadow, Mascara, Lotions, 
Colognes, Perfumes and other cosmetics. 


REPRESENTATIVES: DOUGLAS HAGGERTY; THOMAS LA PRELLE, EASTERN SALES 
MANAGER, EMPIRE STATE BLDG., ROOM 605, NEW YORK, N Y.; WARREN M. CURRY, 
599 PLUM ST., N.W., ATLANTA, GA.; NORMAN L. KOLE, 505 NORTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL.; J. C. WEILER, 8003 FORSYTHE BLVD., ST. LOUIS 5, MO.; R. F. G. 
BYINGTON, 1260 N. WESTERN AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; RICHARD F. SPICKER, 
419 W. FIFTH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO; ELMER J. SCHWARTZ, 10016 EAST 35TH 
TERRACE, KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 


——arere 


\ & ee ») 


—LRBORATORIES 


PRIVATE LABEL COSMETICS EXCLUSIVELY 


KOLMAR INTERNATIONAL, INC, ° WICKHEN PRODUCTS, INC, 


PLANTS IN PORT JERVIS, NEW YORK; TWO PLANTS IN MILWAUKEE, WIS., AND ONE IN HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
CANADA: KOLMAR WILCKENS, LTD., PLANT IN BARRIE, ONTARIO; OFFICE: 205 YONGE ST., TORONTO, ONT. 
AUSTRALIA: KOLMAR (AUST.) PTY. LIMITED, 494 KENT ST., SYDNEY; KOLMAR EUROPE: PARIS, FRANCE 
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Glamorous Hands Around the World 


Call For the Foremost Name 


ee: for bulk nail enamel 


DURLIN is the Foremost Name in BULK 
NAIL ENAMEL catering to the leading 
class packagers the world over. Durlin is first 
in quality, first in fashion-right colors, 

first in technical and packaging service. 


A 


* 
‘ ‘£ 


on 
ia % 
glamorous hands La tay ij around the world... 
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DURLIN CO. 


744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
Cable Address: Durlin Newark Newjersey 














look... 
and 
see 


GALILEO watched a ball fall from 
the Tower of Pisa. Much was learned 
from this seemingly simple experience. 
You, too, can learn much from what may 
appear to be a simple experience. 
Let A. Gross & Company supply you with 
the Coconut Fatty Acids that you need 
and you will see that due to our modern 
distillation plant the regular distilled 
grade is equal to many double distilled 
materials. You will find that the 
uniform special grade has had most of 
the caproic, caprylic and capric 
constituents removed. You will learn 




















how you can save money by eliminating 
costly formulation changes made necessary 
by Coconut Fatty Acids of poor quality. 


Send for samples and our catalog 
“Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” 
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GROCO 24 GROCO 26 

REGULAR SPECIAL 
Titre 22° — 25°C. 26° — 28°C 
Color 5%” Lovibond Red i— 3 i— 3 
Color 5%” Lovibond Yellow 8 —12 8 —12 
Color—Gardner 1933 2— 4 2— 4 
Unsaponifiable 0.25% — 0.50% | 0.25% — 0.50% 
Saponification Value 261 — 270 250 — 257 
Acid Value 260 — 269 250 — 257 
lodine Value (WIS) 6 — 12 s— 4 


A. GROSS & Company 


Manufacturers Since 1837 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Factory: Newark, N. J. Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Don t Straddle the Fence 


A 
A 


yeni Your Formulations 


Successful Sales 


EMULSIFIERS 


GOLDSCHMIDT CHEMICAL CORP. 
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ea 


NEW PLANT 


| FOR HIGH PRESSURE ACETYLENE DERIVATIVES 





the following products are among those which will be available in commercial quantities 


PROPARGYL 
ALCOHOL 


HC==CCH,0H 


PROPARGYL 
HALIDES 


HC=CCH.X 


2-BUTYNE-1, 4- 
DIOL 


HOCH,C=CCH,0H 


1,4-BUTANE- 
DIOL 


HOCH,CH,CH,CH,0OH 


BUTYRO- 
LACTONE 


fs 
an =0 


Three centers of reactivity. Chemical 
intermediate for pharmaceuticals, 
agricultural chemicals, etc. Corro- 
sion inhibitor and stabilizer for 
halogenated compounds. 


Three centers of reactivity. Chemi- 
cal intermediate for terpenes and 
pharmaceuticals, etc. Agricultural 
uses as soil fumigant, etc. 


Reacts as a glycol and di-substituted 
acetylene. Chemical intermediate 
for solvents, plasticizers, plastics, 
etc. Corrosion inhibitor and stabi- 
lizer for halogenated compounds. 


Reacts as dihydric alcohol. Chemical 
intermediate for polyesters, poly- 
urethanes, polyamides and cyclic 
compounds. For use in plasticizers, 
resins, fibers. Solvent. Humectant. 


Powerful organic solvent for poly- 
acrylonitrile, cellulose acetate, poly- 
styrene, etc. Selective solvent for 
acetylene in natural gas. Chemical 
intermediate for aliphatic and cyclic 
compounds. 


2-PYRROLIDONE 
Hae —GHe 
He C=0 

N 


H 


N-METHYL-2- 
PYRROLIDONE 


Hio—CH, 
HC. C=0 
N 


CH; 


N-VINYL-2- 
PYRROLIDONE 


H2C—CH2 
HC C=0 
N 


CH=CH> 


POLYVINYL- 
PYRROLIDONE 
(PVP) 


H2C—CH2 
H2C =O 
ye 
CH-—CH> 


n 


Polymerizes to high molecular weight, 
linear, nylon-type, polyamide conden- 
sation product. Gives v-aminobutyric 
acid and derivatives, also N-acyl 
lactams. 


Powerful organic solvent for acryloni- 
trile polymers and copolymers, cellu- 
lose triacetate, etc. Selective solvent 
for acetylene in natural gas. Spinning 
agent for polyvinyl chloride solution. 


Will copolymerize with almost all 
vinyl monomers. Permits modification 
of many properties in existing homo- 
polymers. Gives control of hydro- 
phobic and hydrophilic properties of 
products. 


Binder, stabilizer, detoxifier, protec- 
tive colloid, thickener, film former. 
Physiologically compatible. Wide sol- 
ubility range. For use in pharmaceu- 
ticals, cosmetics, foods, detergents, 
dye stripping, synthetic fiber additive, 
size component, lithography, agricul- 
tural chemicals, etc. 





GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
















For 


Look 


ANALGESICS | 
ANTIBIOTICS 
BISMUTH SALTS 
BROMIDES 
CAFFEINE 

CITRATES 
EPHEDRINES 
IODIDES 
MAGNESIUM SALTS 
QUININES 
SALICYLATES 
SULFONAMIDES 
THEOPHYLLINES 
THEOBROMINES 
VITAMINS 


ZINC SALTS 


Fine Chemicals— 


First to Merck 







Looking first to Merck brings you multiple benefits. Merck 
Research provides new chemicals that create new profit oppor- 
tunities for you. Merck production capacity and experience assure 
prompt delivery of dependable, uniformly pure products! Merck 
Service always is ready to help you solve tough formulating 
problems. In addition, Merck, as your source of supply for more 
than 1,000 fine chemicals, simplifies your purchasing. 











Research and Production 
for the Nation’s Health 


© Merck & Co., inc. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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RE SEDALIA 


AN ACETAL 





PHYSICAL APPEARANCE: Colorless liquid; APHA 10 Max. 





ODOR TYPE: Floral; resembles Reseda Mignonette. 





SOLUBILITY: 10 parts soluble in 100 parts 70% 
Ethyl Alcohol. 





STABILITY: Very stable in neutral and alkaline media. 





9 
REFRACTIVE INDEX: 1.4972 (R.I. n — ) 





SPECIFIC GRAVITY: — : 1.0020 





SUGGESTED USES: 1% to 5% in formulation of floral odors 
for perfumes, creams, powders and soaps. 
As addition, 44% to 1%, to existing com- 
pounds to round off and improve odor 
character. 





QUALITY: Held to rigid specifications by our control 
laboratories; carefully analyzed by the 
most modern methods, including infra-red 


absorption. 





Note these additional VERONA specialties: 


BERGAMOT SYNTHETIC P-1104 * CYCLAMAL 
VERONOL © FLOWER OIL WHITE LILAC 


Sole representatives in the United States for: J. & E. SOZIO, GRASSE, FRANCE 


RESINOIDES * NATURAL ABSOLUTES ¢ ESSENTIAL OILS 


PRODUCTS BUILD SALES FOR PRODUCTS 


Aromatics Division 
VERONA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plant and Main Office: 26 Verona Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
1210 Rosedale Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LEADING ORANGE O1L wTH CALIFORNIA FLAVOR 


There’s a reason forthe growing popularity California groves of Sunkist Growers are 
of Exchange Oil of Orange. Only Exchange __ processed to scientific specifications in 
Brand combines the flavor and aroma of modern California plants. You receive dis- 
California oranges with Exchange quality. _tinctive flavor and fragrance...in addi- 
Carefully selected oranges fromthe famous _ tion to unmatched uniformity of strength. 


Sunkist Growers 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT * ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


Produced by 
The Exchange Orange Products Co. 
Ontario, California 





Distributed in the U.S. exclusively by 
DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. OIL OF ORANGE U.S.P. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
76 Ninth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

















Bouquet 1950 is the modern 
interpretation to a fresh, 
modern scent... 





the search for the new 
and intriguing... 
distinctly different... 
timed for successful 
products ... all-ways... 


Tlrasguall ssssvsssess nc @ 


c 








DALLAS 1 + DETROIT 2 - MEMPHIS 1 + NEW ORLEANS 
ST. LOUIS 2 + SAN BERNARDINO + SAN FRANCISCO 


Florasyarh Lebs. (Conode Ltd.) 
Montrec! + Torente + Vancouver + hang | 
HICAGO G+ NEW YORK 61 - LOS ANGELES Floresynth Laboratories de Mexico $. A. — Mexico City 
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since 949 Gy ceune 
is the 
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Vicks Cough Syrup is 
a staple in medicine cabinets 
/ all over the world 


/ ts popularity is due in part 


to the U.S.P. Glycerine 
contained in the basic formula 


Besic naking Vicks a more 
palatable liquid which ca: 
/ be tolerated by children of 
/ all ages, Glycerine provide 
coug yrup wiih dé Jit ’ 
j 
j 
/ xpectorc 


< <i 
Niliug Takes the place of, GY 00 0inee 
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Demutcent 


Glycerine is an ideal ingredient for many 
internal medicines. One important reason 
is the fact that U.S.P. Chemically Pure 
Glycerine is non-toxic. It is accepted by 
medical associations and government 
agencies as safe for human consumption. 


Several other major properties of 
Glycerine are also important in such uses. 
In cough syrup for example, it acts as 

a demulcent, expectorant, dispersing or 
suspending agent, and sweetener, and 
adds body to the preparation. 


Glycerine is also an important ingredient 
in many confections, flavoring agents, 
and other food products. 


To get the complete story on why there's 
no single substitute that combines all of 
Glycerine’s physical and chemical 
properties, write for your free copies of 
“Why Glycerine for Foods?” and “Why 
Glycerine for Drugs and Cosmetics?” 
Address Glycerine Producers’ Association, 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 


New York. 
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* 4n institute for Velerinary Research that will investigate diseases 
of pels ranging from the dermatological to the psychological has been 
announced by the Speyer Hospital for Animals.” New York Times 


Keeping 
Posted 


Gamma Globulin Restrictions Removed 


The restrictions imposed upon supplies of Gamma 
Globulin since February, 1953. when it was allocated by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization under the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis program, have been 
lifted. This means that the manufacturers of this 
product are free to release the product through the 
usual channels of distribution for the filling of doctors’ 
prescriptions. 

Gamma globulin was used as preventive against measles 
len or more years ago. A child exposed to measles 
could be made immune to attack by an injection of 
gamma globulin. However, this does not prevent the 
child from getting measles at a later date. 

Gamma globulin is described as a grab bag of tem- 
porary immunity. It is that part of the human blood 
which prevents an individual from catching some in- 
fectious diseases twice. It carries antibodies developed 
to combat a disease during illness. Even a light case 
of infectious hepatitis will produce antibodies. Most 
adults have antibodies against polio and measles in the 
gamma globulin of their blood because they have had 
light cases of these diseases, some perhaps without 
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know ing it. When the gamma globulin from a thousand 
or more different individuals is pooled together, the 
pool is certain to contain antibodies against polio, 
measles, and infectious hepatitis. 

Collection and distribution of gamma globulin is an 
organized way for the immune to lend their immunity 
to individuals who have no antibodies of their own. 
As long as the borrowed antibodies remain in the blood, 
they will prevent or reduce the severity of an attack of 
the disease against which they were originally manu- 
factured. But after five to eight weeks, the borrowed 
antibodies pass out of the blood. The main use of 
gamma globulin then, is to safeguard against an epi- 
demic or a threatened exposure in the immediate future. 


Another TV Award to SKF 


A special citation for outstanding contribution to 
medical education was presented last month to Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories by the X VIT International 
Congress of Ophthalmology at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, in appreciation of the “spectacular 
advance in methods” which it has brought to post- 
graduate medical teaching through the medium of 
television. 


Prescription Pharmacy Profits 

The 1953 study of operating costs of prescription 
pharmacies, conducted by the American College of 
\pothecaries, revealed an 8.4 per cent rise of operating 
costs compared with 1952, thus producing a lower net 
profit. The average operating expense for all stores 
studied was 39.7 per cent. Stores deriving more than 
half their sales from prescriptions had expenses of 10.1 
per cent, indicating that average costs increase as the 
proportion of prescription volume increases. 

While the average gross margin for all stores was 44.6 
per cent, gross margins increased with a higher portion 
of sales coming from prescriptions for the gross margin 
for stores doing more than 50 per cent of total volume 
in prescriptions was 46.8 per cent. 

Although margins increase with added prescription 
volume, costs increase at a greater proportion revealing 
that in stores doing under 50 per cent in prescription 
volume the new profit was 7.1 per cent, while those 
doing over 50 per cent, the net profit was 6.4 per cent. 
Since reported sales included approximately 10 per 
cent of sales to physicians, as well as other sales at a 
lower margin, it is concluded that gross margins on 
prescription merchandise must exceed 50 per cent of 
sales in order to allow for operating costs and a fair 
margin of profit. 


Squibb Offers Antibiotics 

E. R. Squibb & Sons is now marketing tetracycline 
hydrochloride under the trade name, Steclin. The 
material is said to be supplied to Squibb by Bristol 
Laboratories. In addition, Squibb is also marketing 
what is described as the first antifungal antibiotic. This 
is nystatin, which is sold under the Squibb trade name, 
Mycostatin. 

Squibb explains that an ever-present element in the 
oral administration of antibiotics, particularly the 
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Distillers of Rare and Quality Essential Oils 
— Manufacturers of Aromatic Chemicals 





FLORAL BOUQUET #7653 at $18.75 per pound 
Very pleasing .. . suitable for year ‘round use . . 
especially adaptable in perfumes, toilet waters, 
colognes and dusting powders. 


APPLE BLOSSOM BOUQUET #7622 

at $12.00 per pound 

Another year ‘round compound for perfumes, co- 
lognes, toilet waters... lends appealing freshness to 
face powders, dusting powders, cake make-up... fine 
for use with other compounds to enhance the light 
floral note. 


BOUQUET “C” #7569 at $11.60 per pound 


Outstanding formulation for exquisite toilet soaps, 
face powders and dusting powders . . . exceptionally 





stable insuring odor retention over long periods of 


shelf life . .. will not discolor. 
BOUQUET “D” #7618 at $12.50 per pound 
Distinctively different... individual ... imparts de- 


lightful effect and lasting freshness with clear top 
note retaining full-bodied fragrance... very versa- 
tile...can be used alone or in conjunction with 
presently used perfume compounds. 


BOUQUET EXOTIQUE #6270 

at $27.50 per pound 

Entrancing .. . oriental bouquet . . . captures the fas- 
cination of the Orient in fragrance . . . extremely 
powerful and cloying. 


ROSE BOUQUET #7454 at $6.25 per pound 
We have captured the deep, full fragrance of the red 
rose ... amazing similarity to natural rose fragrance 

. outstanding performance in hand creams... 
lotions... wherever the rose note is indicated... 
long lasting . . .deep penetrating . . . residual odor 
lasts with minute quantities needed for the finished 
product. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
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50 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-1970 


Telephone MOhawk 4-5651 
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735 West Division St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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broad spectrum preparations, is the change that may be 
instigated in the intestinal flora. Frequently, there is 
a strong overgrowth of Candida albicans (Monilia); 
the extent of this overgrowth may become greater dur- 
ing prolonged treatment with antibiotics. Symptoms 
of moniliasis are always a possibility, and in extreme 
cases generalized moniliasis is the end result. 


Tetracycline Patent Status 

Chas. Pfizer has revealed the facts concerning present 
status of the tetracycline patent situation. It appears 
that Pfizer, in a series of reports in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society starting in 1951, gave the 
results of an intensive investigation of the chemical 
structures of Terramycin and Aureomycin. The struc- 
tures of Terramycin and Aureomycin were first: pub- 
lished by Pfizer scientists with Professor R. R. Wood- 
ward, of Harvard University, in the July 20, 1952 and 
October 5, 1952 issues of the Journal of the A.C.S., 
respectively. 

Pfizer points out that the discovery of tetracycline, 
whose structure has a great deal in common with those 
of Terramycin and Aureomycin, was a key step in this 
investigation. It was disclosed in the October 5, 1952 
publication and, in addition, this article proposed for 
the first time the name tetracycline from which are 
derived the related names, oxytetracycline (Terra- 
mycin), and chlorotetracyecline (Aureomycin). 

In the September 20, 1953 issue of the J.A.C.S., 
both Pfizer and Lederle scientists published detailed 
papers describing a hydrogenation process for producing 
tetracycline from Aureomycin. On October 1, 1953, 
Heyden Chemical Corporation announced that it too, 
had developed a broad-spectrum antibiotic, believed to 
be tetracycline, which it had produced by a fermenta- 
tion process. The Pfizer, Lederle, and Heyden research 
groups each delivered papers on tetracycline at a sym- 
posium on antibiotics held in Washington, D.C. on 
October 28 to 30, 1953. On November 5, 1953, Bristol 
Laboratories announced that it, too, had developed a 
fermentation process for the production of the new 
antibiotic. 

The sequence in the filing of patent applications by 
these companies was substantially the same. Pfizer 
filed its first application claiming tetracycline, its salts, 
and the hydrogenation process in October 1952. 
Lederle’s application, with similar claims, followed in 
March 1953. Heyden’s application claiming tetra- 
cycline, its salts, and a fermentation process, was filed 
in late September 1953. Bristol filed with claims similar 
to these of Heyden in late October 1953. 

The filing of these conflicting claims gave rise to inter- 
ference proceedings in the Patent Office. The first inter- 
ference was declared at the end of December 1953 
involving a claim to the product, tetracycline, by Pfizer 
and Lederle. The Heyden application had been ac- 
quired shortly before by Lederle when it purchased 
Heyden’s entire antibiotic facilities. Lederle chose to 
contest the interference with its own application rather 
than with Heyden’s. The Bristol application was ex- 
cluded from the interference on the ground that it had 
been filed too late to make the claim in issue (more than 
a year after the Pfizer October 5, 1952 publication in 
the J.A.C.S.) 
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The first interference between Pfizer and Lederle was 
settled by an agreement under which the parties would 
compare dates as to priority of invention and concede 
the priority accordingly. The winning party was to 
license the other under any patent it obtained for tetra- 
cyline in all its customary forms. Since the hydrogena- 
tion process for producing tetracycline, which was also 
involved in the interference, uses Aureomycin as a 
starting material, Pfizer obtained as part of the settle- 
ment agreement a license under Lederle’s patent cover- 
ing Aureomycin to produce Aureomycin for conversion 
to tetracycline. After comparison of the respective in- 
vention dates as provided in the settlement agreement, 
Lederle conceded priority to Pfizer thereby terminating 
the first interference early in February 1954. 

After the Patent Office rejected all of Bristol's tetra- 
cycline product claims on the basis of Pfizer’s October 5, 
1952 publication, Bristol filed a second application in 
January 1954 specifically directed to various salts of 
tetracycline including the hydrochloride. The Patent 
Office then declared a second interference on the con- 
flicting claims of tetracycline hydrochloride by Pfizer, 
Bristol, and Lederle (Heyden). It is this interference 
which is still pending. 

One of the key issues is whether Pfizer's October 5, 
1952 publication disclosing tetracycline also deprives 
Bristol of the right to claim the hydrochloride salt. If 
the Patent Office decides that Bristol does not have 
this right, Pfizer should receive promptly a broad 
patent covering tetracycline in the form of its base and 
its salts including the hydrochloride. Lederle, already 
having contested priority in the first instance and 
having conceded to Pfizer, will presumably be barred 
from again contesting priority on the basis of its 
Heyden case. 

In the event of any other decision the interference will 
proceed to the taking of testimony to establish the 
respective invention dates. Such procedures take 
many months to complete. 

Late last month, American Cyanamid Company—of 
which Lederle Laboratories is a division—filed a suit 
against Bristol Laboratories in the U.S. District Court 
for the Northern District of New York, claiming in- 
fringement by Bristol of Cyanamid’s patent covering 
chlortetracycline (Aureomycin). The suit charges that 
Bristol is making and selling an antibiotic composition 
(tetracycline hydrochloride under the trade name 
Polycycline) which contains material covered by Cyan- 
amid’s patent, and that in making its product Bristol 
uses processes and methods covered by Cyanamid’s 
patent. 

In commenting on this suit, Frederic N. Schwartz, 
president of Bristol Laboratories, emphasized that the 
patent involved in the suit was issued in 1949 and re- 
lates solely to Aureomycin (chlortetracycline), and 
flatly denied that Bristol’s production of tetracycline 
involves any infringement of this patent. He added: 
“This appears to be simply one more incident in the 
prolonged dispute between Bristol, American Cyan- 
amid, and Pfizer over the inventorship of tetracycline, 
and can probably be fairly characterized as a fishing 
expedition. Under no circumstances will the pendency 
of this suit affect Bristol’s production and sale of tetra- 
cycline, nor the ultimate ownership of the tetracycline 
patent which is yet to issue.” 
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For Less Than 38¢ A Gallon 





You Can 


Put on 





Vig 


Use 3 ozs. ORBIS “Aquaspray” Perfume Oils, 
3 ozs. Formaldehyde Solution U.S.P. 
and just plain water, to make one gallon 


Your profits get pleasantly high under the influence of 
ORBIS “Aquaspray” Perfume Oils. Mixed as above, 
without alcohol, ORBIS “Aquaspray” gives you a per- 
manent milky-emulsion spray that thoroughly deodor- 


izes quickly, easily, and inexpensively . . . costs less 
than 38¢ a gallon to make. Prove it—try “Aquaspray” 
today. 
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PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 601 W. 26th STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
MEMPHIS 






SEND FOR SAMPLE SUFFICIENT 
TO MAKE 1 QUART 
CHOOSE FROM THESE ODORS... 


Apple Blossom 
Bouquet Kashmiri 
Bouquet #550 
Carnation 
Cedar 
Cedarleaf 
Cedarwood 
Gardenia 
Honeysuckle 
Jasmin 
Lavender 

Lilac 


Locust Blossom 
Mint 

Narcisse 

New Mown Hay 
Orange Blossom 
Oriental Spice 
Persian Bouquet 
Pineneedle 
Rose 

Syringa 
Trailing Arbutus 
Violet 


Wintergreen 


PRICE: $2.00 per pint, $14.00 per gallon 


OTHER ORBIS PRODUCTS 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
PERFUME BASES 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
COSMETIC RAW MATERIALS 


FRUIT FLAVORS WATER SOLUBLE GUMS 
OLEO RESINS 
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New Lederle Antibiotic 

Lederle scientists have discovered a new antibiotic 
named Puromycin which they think has major poten- 
tial importance as a building block for better and more 
effective drugs for the future. At the recent American 
Chemical Society meeting, the Lederle researchers said 
they believed that in cases in which Puromycin itself 
does not prove helpful, it will be possible to make the 
drug synthetically, altering its molecule to produce 
“tailor-made” derivatives for fighting disease germs. 
The Lederle scientists are excited over the fact that 
Puromycin acts against tiny, one-celled “animals” 
called trypanosomes which cause African sleeping sick- 
ness. The drug is the first antibiotic, they say, to show 
activity against this kind of disease organism. It has 
also knocked out breast cancer in mice. Although the 
drug apparently does not work on human cancer, the 
scientists report it may well aid research to produce a 
substance that does. 

The Lederle doctors believe that the drug works by 
blocking the metabolism of some types of living cells. 
Using it, they think they may be able to produce drugs 
counterfeit the chemicals which viruses, bacteria, and 
cancer cells live on. The materials being only counter- 
feits, however, instead of helping the disease organisms, 
would starve or kill them. 


The Cost of Drugs 

Newall Stewart, executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Pharmaceutical Council, and president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, told the annual 
meeting of the Federal Wholesale Druggists Association 
last month that “uppermost in the minds of most of 
our pharmacists today is the complaint from the public 
about the cost of medications. You and I know we do 
not have to justify these charges, but do we let the 
public know? Do we accept the figure of $15 billion 
as the total cost of illness, with our drugs and drug 
sundries comprising only 10 per cent of this overall 
total? 

“The $15 billion cost of illness represents only about 
five per cent of our national income, and the ten per 
cent spent for all forms of drugs represents one-half of 
one per cent of that income. When compared with 
expenditures made for many of the luxuries we enjoy, 
the amount becomes insignificant. We are certainly 
called upon to inform, not only the public but also the 
members of our associated health professions, that they 
are purchasing health and even life at a phenomenally 


low figure. Pharmacists are making available types of 


medication which have long since passed the old 
‘shotgun’ type of prescription. These old mixtures, 
with their hit or miss reactions, have been replaced by 
today’s especially tailored medications—medications 
which have progressively decreased the length of illness 
with its attendant costs. 

“The widespread public position that drugs are ex- 
cessively expensive due to collusion between pharma- 
cists and drug manufacturers, is economically irra- 
tional and politically dangerous. Yet, millions of per- 
sons who are involved in buying for less and selling for 
more, or manufacturing at one price and selling at a 
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profit, hold that opinion. To tell them that they are 
illogical is not especially persuasive. Perhaps this is 
because the public has a tenable position in relation to 
the cost of drugs. Not tenable in fact, but tenable in 
terms of the public’s psychological reaction to the 
purchase of drugs.” 


Sulfa Drug Production 


Production of sulfa drugs in the United States in 1953 
totaled 4,672,000 pounds, according to figures of the 
UL. S. Tariff Commission released last month. This 
makes these drugs the leading anti-infective agents by a 
wide margin, according to a leading manufacturer. 

Only one drug was produced in greater quantity than 
the sulfa drugs and that was aspirin of which 13,713,000 
pounds were produced in 1953. Assuming that all this 
aspirin was made up in five-grain tablets and taken 
two at a time for relief of headache or other pain, the 
number of two-tablet doses would be close to one billion. 


Synthetic Citral, Linalool, Etc. 


Having been dependent upon lemongrass oil as a source 
of citral from which to make beta-ionone as a raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of synthetic vitamin A, 
Hoffmann-La Roche has, through research, developed a 
process for synthesis of citral from known or available 
chemicals. Detailed information regarding the synthe- 
sis is being withheld at present, but a report is to the 
effect that this synthesis is based on acetylene chemis- 
try, and that an acetylene derivative provides a starting 
material. 

By this process, the company can make vitamin A, beta 
carotene, ionones and methylionones, as well as linalool. 
The prices involved are in the pilot plant stage and 
patent applications are constantly being filed concern- 
ing the discoveries. It will be 1956 before Hoffmann-La 
Roche will be able to clarify its”position regarding the 
use of these discoveries. 

The synthesis of citral and vitamin A should eventually 
free the company of dependence upon the lemongrass 
crops of Guatemala and India and the uncertainty of 
nature and speculative conditions. The synthesis of 
linalool—one of the important products in perfuming 
would adversely affect the market for Bois de Rose, the 
present source of linalool. Bois de Rose comes mainly 
from Brazil, and also from French Guiana. Linalool 
sells in the neighborhood of $6.00 to $6.70 per pound. 
Production of linalool, according to the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, was 251,000 pounds last year, and that of 
ionones and methylionones about 288,000 pounds. 


Sixty Million for Drug Research 

America’s pharmaceutical industry is spending approxi- 
mately $60 million a year for research, according to 
John A. McCartney, of Parke, Davis & Company. 
“New research laboratories have been built, or are 
planned, by practically every major pharmaceutical 
manufacturer,” he told the American Pharmaceutical 
Association recently. ““The reason is two-fold: First, 
the passing years amply demonstrate the fundamental 
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Ever hear the phrase, 
“How about something different 
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We've heard it often. There 
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soundness of a heavily-financed and adequately-staffed 
research installation. Second, research tends to be a 
self-perpetuation effort. Each new discovery opens new 
avenues of problem approach and new vistas of jobs 
to be done.” He continued: 

“It is not too much to hope that with adequate research 
investment—and in spite of the four-to-one gamble it 
represents—we will, in the immediate years ahead, see 
definite control or cure for some of mankind’s most 
malicious diseases. Poliomyelitis appears to be high on 
the list of those diseases which will soon be controlled. 
The problem of the common cold and cancer will be 
solved. Heart diseases will no longer eliminate the high 
percentage of our mature population which it does 
today. . . . Leprosy, typhus, malaria and other world 
scourges are being rapidly controlled and may one day 
be merely textbook curiosities.” 


Sarcosinate Patent to Colgate 

Colgate-Palmolive Company has been granted U. S. 
Patent No. 2,689,170, covering tooth pastes and similar 
preparations containing sodium \-lauroyl sarcosinate, 
the antienzymatic ingredient which Colgate advertises 
under the trademark Gardol. Colgate has used this 
chemical for about a year in their dental cream. Tests 
are reported to show that the sarcosinate remains active 
on the tooth surface for 12 hours or more, reducing the 
formation of acids that cause tooth decay. In clincal 
tests lasting for more than a year, persons using this 
product averaged 60 per cent fewer cavities, according 
to the company. 

Colgate recently announced the establishment of a new 
radioisotopes laboratory for basic research in soaps, 
detergents, and toilet articles, and explained that re- 
search with radioisotopes had given direct evidence that 
the anti-enzyme, Gardol, remains in the mouth for 
many hours. Animal studies show that the chemical 
stays in the mouth more than 48 hours, according to 
Dr. Thomas H. Vaughn, Colgate vice-president in 
charge of research and development. 

This research was carried out at the new laboratory at 
New Brunswick, N. J.. by Dr. Manno F. Nelson. 
Gardol was first synthesized from radio-active carbon 
and the teeth of the test animals were then brushed 
with tooth paste containing the radioactive sarcosinate. 
Although the animals’ mouths were thoroughly rinsed 
immediately, examination of their teeth for radiation 
showed that the sarcosinate was still present 48 hours 
after brushing. 


Utah Court Voids Fair Trade 

Utah’s Fair Trade Act was declared unconstitutional 
late last month by District Judge A. H. Ellett in a 
suit brought by General Electric against a Salt Lake 
City retailer. The Judge declared that the Act was 
void and in direct contravention to Utah’s constitution. 


While the decision is subject to appeal, the decision, if 


sustained, means that retailers may sell fair-traded 
products at any prices they wish, provided their profit 
is six per cent or more in accordance with the provisions 
of the State’s Unfair Trade Act. 
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Abbott Laboratories recently obtained a permanent 
injunction restraining Schwegmann Brothers Giant 
Supermarkets, New Orleans, from violating Abbott 
fair trade contracts. The injunction covered not only 
over-the-counter items but also prescription products, 
whether sold in trade quantities or broken packages. 
Judge J. Skelly Wright handed down the decision. 
Schwegmann attorneys indicated no appeal would be 
taken. 


Modern Pharmacy’s 50th Year 


Modern Pharmacy, one of the nation’s first magazines 
to be published by a company in the interest of the 
profession of pharmacy, celebrated its golden anniver- 
say with the September issue of this year. Parke, 
Davis & Company prints the slick-paper, full-color 
publication and distributes its bi-monthly to nearly 
100,000 pharmacists and pharmacies in the United 
States, Canada, Puerto Rico and the Philippines. The 
first issue of Modern Pharmacy was published in 
September 1904. 


A Doctor for Every 730 Persons 

\ ratio of one doctor for every 730 persons in the United 
States was reached during the past year through the 
graduation of the largest class of physicians in history 
and the continued expansion of medical schools, says 
the American Medical Association. The ratio will be 
lowered even more in the next few years as the number 
of medical graduates is expected to rise more rapidly 
than the general population. The record graduation 
of 6,861 doctors during 1953-1954 brings the nation’s 
physician population to approximately 220,100. 

Other highlights on medical education are: 

An enrollment of 28,227 in medical schools sets a new 
record. Freshman enrollment of 7,449 is also a record. 
Of the freshmen entering medical schools, 68.9 per cent 
had “B” averages in their pre-medical training, 21.1 
per cent had “A” averages, and 10.0 per cent had “C.” 
Only 5.1 per cent of the freshmen left medical school 
because of academic failures or for other reasons in 
comparison to a 9.5 per cent rate 15 years ago. 

Ten new four-year medical schools are in the construc- 
tion or planning stage and will be in operation within 
the next five to six years. More than $76 million was 
spent during 1953-1954 for new facilities, remodeling, 
or completion of buildings for medical instruction. The 
budgets for the medical schools during 1953-1954 total 
more than $143 million. There were 21,328 physicians 
who did volunteer teaching without pay during the 
year to aid in educating medical students throughout 
the nation. 


MCA Considers Health Research 


The Manufacturing Chemists Association has under 
consideration the establishment of health research 
center to study the effects of chemicals on humans, 
according to MCA president, William C. Foster. The 
chemical industry has invested millions of dollars and 
man-hours in toxilogical research to determine the 
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effects of chemicals on humans, said Mr. Foster. If a 
central research center is found feasible, the results 
from the correlation of existing data and of original 
research would be available. The sum of this research, 
said Mr. Foster, would make such an institution, “a 
benefactor to all mankind. Ideally such a research 
center would not be controlled by government or an 
individual company or a segment of the industry, 
but perhaps would be endowed by industry funds. 


Lehn & Fink Viricide 


Lehn & Fink have announced that a new disinfectant 
product that will, in five per cent solution, completely 
inactivate all three poliomyelitis viruses within ten 
minutes, and also destroy the influenza germ within 
one minute. The new viricide was developed ten 
months ago in the laboratories of Lehn & Fink’s wholly- 
owned German subsidiary, Shelke Myer GM. BH., 
Hamburg, and is now being introduced on the German 
market. Called Gevisol, the product is put in water and 
used in cleaning woodwork, floors and utensils in hos- 
pitals and homes. It cannot be taken internally. 

Dr. Morton Klein, Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
at Temple University, who has been conducting experi- 
ments with Gevisol, says it is a good germicidal agent. 
He describes it as an important addition to the list of 
compounds that can be used to kill polio viruses in 
sanitary work. Pointing out that it takes a strong 
germicide to kill the polio viruses, Dr. Klein indicated 
that Gevisol was not unique in its ability to destroy 
these viruses. He said that Lysol will not destroy them, 
but Chlorox will. 

The product is said to have been approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration. Its effects will last 
for several days and there is a possibility that it might 
be used as a spray. The product has been the subject 
of intense market research by Lehn & Fink. It will be 
marketed as soon as the results of this research can be 
evaluated, and the company can decide whether to 
market the product as a proprietary or ethical prep- 
aration. 


Must Offer Allowances to All 


Unless a manufacturer informs all his retail customers 
regarding advertising or other allowances or discounts 
which he is granting to one or more of his customers, he 
is violating Section 2(d) of the Clayton Act as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act. 

This was the ruling of the Federal Trade Commission 
in the case of Kay Windsor Frocks. The FTC order 
was based on findings that the respondents had granted 
to some customers credits or payments in consideration 
for advertising services but that credits or payments 
for such services were not available on proportionately 
equal terms, or available at all, to others competing with 
such customers. The heart of the opinion as given by 
the Commission, reads: 

“Although the word ‘available’ rather than ‘offered’ 
appears in the relevant subsection of the Act, the statute 
contemplates that customers competing in the resale of 
a seller’s merchandise be afforded equal opportunity to 
share in payments for promotional services in the event 


the seller elects in the first instance to provide it to one 
of their competitors. A course of conduct under which a 
seller fails to inform respecting such compensation or 
make known his terms or otherwise to offer them to one 
customer while granting payment for services to his 
rival reseller essentially represents concealment. In 
such case, the credit or allowance is not ‘available’ to 
the unfavored competitor, for all practical purposes a 
withholding and denial of opportunity to share occur, 
and the law is violated.” 


Cosmetic Chemists Hold Seminar 

The first seminar of the Society of Cosmetic Chemists 
was extremely successful. The facilities available at 
the Academy of Science in New York were taxed to the 
utmost and all reservations were sold out some time 
before the seminar was to be held. Three subjects were 
covered in the two-day meeting, and plant trips were 
held on the afternoon of the second day. The first 
subject covered was that of Emulsions in Theory and 
Practice; the second was Animal and Human Testing 
of Cosmetics; and the third was Hair Structure and 
Permanent Waving. Much time was allowed for free 
discussion of the three subjects. There will be no 
publication of the discussions at the seminar since it 
was felt that this would lead to much freer discussions. 


Fair Trade Being Evaluated 

“More and more manufacturers are recognizing their 
stake in making fair trade work to safeguard their val- 
uable trade-marks and their mass distribution systems 
from the destructive effects of price-chiseling,” accord- 
ing to John W. Dargavel, chairman of the Bureau of 
Education on Fair Trade. As instances of this trend, 
Dr. Dargavel cited the vigorous fair trade enforcement 
activities of leading manufacturers in different fields. 
For example, the Magnavox Company has canceled 
the franchises of its some 1,600 dealers and will re- 
franchise only those dealers who respect the company’s 
fair trade prices. Also, in five weeks the Lionel Corpora- 
tion obtained eighty injunctions against fair trade vio- 
lators in just one New Jersey county. Lionel has 
stressed that unless the discount house threat to es- 
tablished retailers is contained, the slump in orders will 
endanger manufacturing stability and lead to “sub- 
stantial layoffs at the manufacturing level,” as well as 
to injury of the value of the manufacturer's brand name. 
Others cited by Dr. Dargavel are Sunbeam Corpora- 
tion and General Electric. Sunbeam has over 200,000 
signed fair trade contracts with its dealers, and General 
Electric has initiated over 370 legal actions in 14 states 
since 1952. 

“These and other manufacturers are demonstrating 
their belief that indiscriminate price-cutting and price- 
chiseling lead only to economic chaos, destroying the 
consumer's standards of value, wiping out legitimate 
retailers and touching off the vicious spiral of falling 
sales, unemployment and depression. Effective fair 
trade plays a major role in safeguarding our sensitive 
brand-name, mass-production economy from these 
perils.” said Dr. Dargavel. 
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AGETIVENOL 


ONLY ONE ANSWER . . . . USE ACETIVENOL! 


(One of the specialties of Roure-Bertrand Fils 
& Justin Dupont of France) 


for yourself its inestimable value. 





Chicago Branch: 510 North Dearborn St. 
Los Angeles Branch: 5517 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 
Sole Agents in United States and Canada for: 
ROURE-BERTRAND FILS et JUSTIN DUPONT Grasse (A.M.) France ® 
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FOR A NOTE RICH AND POWERFUL—A PRECIOUS 
QUALITY QUITE BEYOND COMPARE . . . . THERE IS 


Order it from us today or let us send you a sample that you may test 


Gure-Dupenl? ime. 


General Offices: 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Fine Chemicals 


You can actually see the superiority 
of Cyanamid Folic Acid! Its color is a 
lighter, paler yellow—visual proof of its 
purity. And all Cyanamid Folic Acid is of 
this same lighter yellow, parenteral grade. 


Cyanamid was first to synthesize Folic 
Acid, first to achieve commercial pro- 
duction. Cyanamid has promoted it con- 
tinually to the medical profession, and 
is currently reminding physicians that 





for K olic Acid 


Folic Acid has been established as essen- 
tial to human nutrition. 


Contact your nearest Cyanamid rep- 
resentative today! Offices in Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, Montreal, Toronto. Or write for 
Cyanamid’s new Technical Bulletin on 
Folic Acid. Address: Fine Chemicals 
Division, American Cyanamid Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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New varieties in fragrances are continually being made Your unusual requirements, as well as your regular needs, can Knowle 
available because of the almost unlimited variety of be met because of Givaudan’s extensive facilities as the world’s by Tong 
materials at the disposal of Givaudan perfumers, whose largest producer of aromatics. Nowhere will you find such a enables 


skill is recognized throughout the perfume world. range of quality materials to select from. fragran 





Knowledge of consumer acceptance, gained Close contact with markets throughout the Finest quality of aromatics is made 
by long experience and continuing studies, world enables Givaudan to obtain dependable possible through careful selection of 
enables Givaudan to help you develop supplies of rare as well as abundant raw materials. materials by expert perfumers through- 
fragrances of proven appeal. Givaudan sources are established and reliable. out manufacturing procedures. 











The increasing variety of materials 

being made available by Givaudan research 
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Salicylates are perhaps the most 
ancient and widely used of the remedies 
known to mankind. The naturally 
occurring salicylates found in the bark, 
leaves and fruit of many plants and 
trees have been used by primitive 
societies throughout the world and 
their prescription for specific condi- 
tions may be found in the earliest records of medical 
history. 

In the more than 2,000 years since Hippocrates 
recommended the leaves of the willow tree as an anal- 
gesic in childbirth we have greatly increased our knowl- 
edge of when and where to use the salicylates and how 
to produce them in unlimited quantity through syn- 
thesis. We can agree with the judgment of the ancients 
that salicylates are remarkably effective drugs. But 
our knowledge of how or why they work has remained 
virtually at a standstill until recently. 

The development in the last few years of completely 
new concepts concerning resistance to disease has led 
to a re-examination of the problem of salicylate action. 
The result of this new look at an old problem has 
added greatly to our understanding of modern thera- 
peutics and helped to explain the ancient mysteries 
concerning the effectiveness of the salicylates. 

The discovery of the anti-inflammatory properties of 
ACTH and cortisone by Drs. Kendall and Hench, has 
been hailed as the start of a great new era in medical 
history. The physiologic facts, which were disclosed 
as a result of the discovery and employment of these 
hormone products, furnished great insight into the 
pathology of arthritis and other stress conditions, and 
focussed a new and important light on the pharmaco- 
dynamics of anti-inflammatory therapeutic agents. 

Before the cortisone-ACTH era, salicylate therapy 
was one of the most effective means of managing 
rheumatic fever and arthritis. It was most reasonable, 
therefore, that the question should have been raised as 
to whether or not salicylates operate through the 
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pituitary-adrenal mechanism.' 

The similarities in biologic effects of ACTH and corti- 
sone and the salicylates, while at once apparent on the 
basis of clinical observations, become even more striking 
when examined in the light of the pharmaco-dynamic 
rationale that has been suggested. Thus it has become 
possible to tabulate similarities in laboratory data 
which might heretofore have been overlooked, and to 
test the rationale by experimental techniques which 
confirm and explain what were previously only surmises. 

One of the earliest suggestions that the activity of 
salicylates may be due to the stimulation of the adrenal 
cortex causing a liberation of corticoid substances, was 
made by Calesnick and Bentner in 1949.2 Robinson® 
reported that adrenal cortical stimulation, as judged 
histochemically, could be demonstrated in rats. This 
work was stimulated by the observations of Cochran‘, 
that aspirin can produce signs of mild Cushing's syn- 
Bertolani, et al, 
stimulate adreno-cortico function, by observing that 


drome. confirmed that salicylates 
in guinea pigs there is an increase in the excretion of 
urinary 17-keto steroids and a decrease in circulating 
eosinophils. 

Further confirmatory evidence was supplied by the 
experiments of Cronheim, et al*, who demonstrated 
that salicylates and a number of substituted salicylic 
acids cause a significant depletion of ascorbic acid and 
that this may be prevented by hypophysectomy. The 
experimental facts which had accumulated by this date 
strongly indicated a specific direct or indirect action of 
salicylic acid on the anterior pituitary, which results in 
the production or release of increased amounts of 
adreno-corticotropic hormone. 

Roskam and Van Cauwenberge’ summarize their 
own experimental and clinical findings as of the end of 
1952 in the following way. They feel that it has been 
established experimentally that (1) the injection of 
salicylates entails the same biochemical, hematologic 
and histologic consequences as the administration of 


(Continued on page 557) 
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Adequate and Properly 


he drug manufacturing industry depends mainly 
upon pharmacists for the distribution of its products. 
Without pharmacists there could be no drug stores— 
no one to fill prescriptions. During the present period, 
shen prescription products and so-called ethical prep- 
arations are the main consideration of the industry, a 
plentiful supply of well-educated pharmacists is an 
essential requirement for the welfare of the industry. 
Because of the sharp increase in recent years in the 
number of prescriptions filled, and in the sale of ethical 
preparations either prescribed or recommended by 
physicians, the number of pharmacists needed has in- 
creased sharply, and the type of education which they 
must receive has become of increased importance. 

But not only does the drug manufacturing industry 
require pharmacists for the distribution of its products, 
it also needs them in its own individual companies for 
any number of reasons. 

Due to the fact that education is costly, it is well 
known that tuition fees cannot be placed high enough 
to support any college. And even though the tuition 
fees are far below the total cost of educating a student, 
many young men and women desiring to follow careers 
in pharmacy—as well as in other professions—often can- 
not even afford the tuition fees which are charged. 

In order to have in this country an adequate supply 
of pharmacists, it is essential to have sufficient facilities 
to educate them. And these educational facilities must 
be supported by someone. Although the schools of 
pharmacy have largely been part and parcel of the 
larger universities, and have received heavy support 
from the general educational funds of these universities, 
the drug industry was finally forced to the decision 
that it must undertake support of these institutions in 
a real way as a means of self-preservation. 

The necessity of supporting the colleges of pharmacy 
in this country was recognized by the National Drug 
Trade Conference during the dark days of the depres- 
sion of the thirties. For five years a committee on con- 
tributions to schools of pharmacy studied the basic 
probiem and reported back each year to the Conference 
—a group which represents every phase of pharmacy 
education; professional and retail practice; wholesaling; 
drug, proprietary, pharmaceutical, and chemical man- 
ufacturing. And out of these studies and reports there 
came the plan that eventually led to the incorporation 
in 1912 of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education. 


To give an idea of the type of organizations which 
were considering this problem, we list the members of 
the National Drug Trade Conference which gave birth 
to the Foundation. These members are: The American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy; American Drug 
Manufacturers Association, American Pharmaceutical 
Association, American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, Federal Wholesale Druggists Association, 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores, National Association 
of Retail Druggists, National Wholesale Druggists 
Association, and The Proprietary Association. 

The principal objectives of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education are: (1) to provide ade- 
quate, well-trained, and reliable personnel to man the 
retail pharmacies of the country; (2) to furnish the 
pharmaceutical industry and allied manufacturing 
concerns, hospitals, government agencies, college facul- 
ties, and other professional fields with technically and 
scientifically trained personnel; (3) to help colleges 
develop strong undergraduate programs; (4) to support 
graduate work in colleges qualified to carry out such 
programs; and (5) to encourage scientific research, both 
as a necessary component of graduate work, and as 
special projects. 

These diverse activities of the Foundation for a strong 
profession through education are made possible by the 
continuing efforts of the Foundation’s members, direc- 
tors, officers, and committees, as well as the generous 
support of its patrons. 

Administrative and management authority of the 
Foundation is vested in a Board of Directors composed 
of thirty leaders from every branch of pharmacy. These 
men are from the fields of proprietary manufacturing, 
pharmaceutical manufacturing, colleges of pharmacy, 
chain stores, wholesale druggists, and other related 
fields. Every one of these men is deeply interested in 
the problem of pharmaceutical education and they give 
liberally of their time and talents. 

All allocations of educational funds, selection of 
graduate fellows and teaching fellows, and authorization 
for undergraduate scholarship awards are made by the 
Board of Grants. This is composed of four members, 
two of which are outstanding men in pharmaceutical 
education, and two are outstanding representatives of 
the pharmaceutical manufacturing industry. 

Because colleges cannot exist without teachers, 
assurance of a steady flow of properly trained men for 
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Trained PHARMACISTS 





this profession became one of the problems which the 
Foundation has had to face. This problem was height- 


ened by the fact that the annual university output of 
all Ph.D.-trained scientists is diminishing to about half 


the number graduated in 1950, and this occurs at a time 
when the industry demand is increasing. To help meet 
this problem so far as the demand for doctors in phar- 
macy, pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacology, and 
related fields are concerned, the Foundation initiated a 
graduate fellowship program in 1946. Upwards of three 
hundred fellowships have been awarded, but the col- 
leges and industry absorb these scientists as fast as 
they are graduated, and there is no lessening of demand. 
Therefore, the Foundation continues to allocate more 
than half of its annual budget for graduate fellowships. 
On the average, the Foundation receives four times 
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more applications from highly qualified and deserving 
men than can be assisted with available funds. Although 
expansion of this program when income permits is 
highly desirable, it has already strengthened the 
faculties of our colleges and added productive workers 
to the industry's laboratories. 

To meet an especially urgent need for teachers in the 
business subjects of pharmacy, the Foundation, in 1952. 
initiated a new program of teaching fellowships in busi- 
ness administration. Under this program, the Founda- 
tion contributes one-half of a pharmacy teacher's salary 
(up to $3,000 a year) in order that selected men may 
devote half their time to study in graduate schools of 
business administration and thus become qualified as 
teachers of pharmacy administration for our colleges. 


(Continued on page 551 
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EWING GALI 


he question, “how much protection should be built into a sunburn preventive?,” 
might be accompanied by an allied implication—why should the skin require any 
artificial defense from a force as natural and omnipresent as sunlight? Man has 
lived in an environment of solar radiation from the very commencement of his long 
evolution. From the single cell to the infinitely complex creation that he is today, 
the sun’s rays have been an integral phase of his universe, supplying light, heat and 
photo-chemical energy. Obviously sunshine is beneficient yet witness the millions 
of dermatologic injuries annually wrought by this friendly and vital radiation. 
Man’s shield against the outside world, the skin, is apparently incompetent in de- 
fending itself from the harmful effects of the solar spectrum. Further reasoning 
reveals the defect lies with Man and not the design of his integument. In the 
original scheme of things, it was intended that Genus Sapiens be an outdoor crea- 
ture. Throughout adolescence and adulthood, many days each year would be 
spent in the sun, during which his skin would become slowly and deeply immunized 
against excess insolation. These defense mechanisms, because of their depth and 
density, would be carried over the long sunless winter into the spring when solar 
radiation is again potent. The immunity acquired during the previous summer, 
although somewhat reduced, is still sufficient to prevent burns during the first ex- 
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posures in early spring. As the new season advances, the entire cycle of building 
and storing resistance is repeated. Under such conditions sunburn was unknown. 
A classic example of complete indifference to solar radiation, was the American 
Indian before the white man taught him to wear clothes. Life guards and others 
engaged in outdoor occupations have in some degree gained a similar resistance. 

Modern living has radically changed Man’s relationship with the environmental 
media in which we exist. Man has built himself an indoor world and has become a 
stranger to his oldest companion and benefactor, the sun. The average person 
spends one or two weeks annually outdoors and perhaps a few weekends. 
The insignificant number of hours of irradiation that could be obtained within 
such periods are totally inadequate to stimulate those agencies which close the door 
against injurious radiant energy. So far as carrying this trivial, if any, defense 
over to the next year is concerned, it can be completely discounted. This means, 
that the average sunbather, during the initial exposures of the new season, presents 
to the sun a practically defenseless skin. Why should sunlight be malicious even 
under the described circumstances? For the simple reason that the sun must supply 
a myriad of living things with variable amounts and types of radiant energy. It 
cannot differentiate for individual organisms, either qualitatively or quantitatively. 
Each must be able to choose its own particular requirements and exclude excess. 
Civilization has deprived Man of this ability and consequently we note as regularly 
as time and tide, millions of painful and destructive solar burns. 


Sunburn Can Be Prevented 

The person who is sensible and far-sighted enough to want to prevent photo- 
chemical damage to his skin must resort to one of two alternatives; either restrict 
exposures to within non-injurious tolerance or use a sunburn preventive. Voluntary 
control has not been and probably never will be successful. This is fact because of 
several reasons; first neither the public nor the physician has any idea of what 
constitutes a safe irradiation for average skin. Second, after a long dreary, sunless 
winter, it is almost impossible for the layman to associate danger with the warm, 
relaxing, pleasurable sensations stimulated by sunlight. Even if aware of certain 
injury, many persons would still ignore same by virtue of the enjoyment of the 
moment and their limited total time available. 


Dermatologic Reactions to Selective 
Wave-Lengths of Uitra-Violet Energy 

The physics of radiant energy is extremely complex and voluminous. That divi- 
sion of the spectrum of interest herein, the ultra-violet, is in itself highly involved 
and tedious. Therefore we shall employ only the irreducible minimum data bearing 
upon the subject in question. Solar ultra-violet energy extends from 2950 Angstroms, 
(actually nearer 3000A.) to 4000 A., the visible wave-lengths commence at 4000 A. 
This entire region is of interest and relevant. The erythemogenic or burning rays 
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occupy but a small section of the ultra-violet spectrum—between 2967 A. and 3130 
A., as can be seen in table 3. 
Table 3 
RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF ULTRA-VIOLET ENERGY OF 
DIFFERENT WAVE-LENGTHS IN PRODUCING 
ERYTHEMA AND TAN 


Wavelength Erythemal Effectiveness Tanning Effectiveness 
Angstroms “International Commission on Luckeish and Taylor 
Illumination” 

2967 1.00 1.00 

3022 0.55 0.50 

3130 0.03 0.02 

3342 0.000 0.004 

3663 0.000 0.0012 


Luckeish believes that for energy longer than 2950 A., the spectral erythemal 
effectiveness curve and the pigmentogenic effectiveness curve are identical. It 
can be further noted in Table 3 that energy above 3130 A. is practically devoid 
of any capacity to produce erythema or irritation. This is of keystone significance. 
Luckeish and Taylor? found two strong tanning lines at 3342 and 3663 Angstroms 
which give rise to direct or immediate pigmentation with slight, if any, visible irri- 
tation. These two wave-lengths were generated by a quartz mercury are which of 
course is characterized by a discontinuous spectrum. Sunlight in these regions radi- 
ates a continuous spectrum and quite probably all the lines in the vicinity of those 
quoted are pigmentogenic. Other investigators support this view. Without proceed- 
ing further, sufficient evidence has already been presented to show that there are 
rays of the sun which tan without burning. Further desirability of the actinic energy 
above 3200 A. is borne out by Luckeish: an irradiation with an artificial source of 
of ultra-violet with the energy density on the skin at 9 microwatts per sq. cm. 
at 3342 A. and 6500 microwatts at 3663 A., produced a direct moderate tan without 
visible erythema. Noon sunlight in July in the spectral region 3300 A. to 3800 A. 
would have about half the tanning effectiveness of the radiant energy which pro- 
duced moderate tanning in this experiment. Therefore, in sunlight an immediate 
and direct tan could be obtained by a 150 irradiation, (twice 75 minutes), providing 
the effect of the erythemogenic or burning rays between 2967 and 3130 Angstroms 
could be rejected sufficiently to avoid a severe burn. From the Luckeish erythemal 
data, it is known that 100 minutes of June sun on average untanned skin, will pro- 
voke a painful burn and 200 minutes a blistering burn. An irradiation of 150 min- 
utes will fall in effect somewhere between these two stages. 

The writer conducted a limited study which serves to confirm the direct tanning 
phenomenon. Subjects were given a preparation which contained a screen trans- 
mitting all energy above 3200 A. but which absorbed practically all energy below 
3200 A. Under the Florida sun during April at peak hours, exposures of four to six 
hours were requested and supervised. Observations were made after termination 
of irradiation and also several hours later. In every instance there was the un- 
mistakable presence of varying degrees of tanning, with slight or no erythema. 
Hausser* reports a tanning or browning immediately after exposure to energy in 
the region of 3650 A. Henscke and Schulze® have made exhaustive investigations 
along these lines. Their work encompassed not only experiments with artificial ra- 
diant energy but also with filtered sunlight. They found that with mercury are spectra 
of the frequencies 3130, 3190, 3350 and 3550 Angstroms, direct pigmentation could 
be observed immediately after exposure without erythema. Identical reactions 
were recognized after exposures to filtered sunlight, wherein only energy between 
3200 and 400 Angstroms was allowed to reach the skin. According to this research, 
direct pigmentation with slight if any erythema is a function of the region between 
3200 and 4300 Angstroms, with a peak at about 3400 A. They further state that 
irradiation with frequencies above 3200 A. may be indulged with impunity and 
without fear of unpleasant repercussions. 

The foregoing indicates strongly that the only wave-lengths of ultra-violet energy 
from which vulnerable skin should be protected are those between 2967 and 3130 


Angstroms. This region must (Continued on page 534) 
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Employee Suggestion Systems 


in the 


Pharmaceutical Industry 


A DISCUSSION AND REPORT 


ON AN INDUSTRY-WIDE SURVEY 


by George M. Naimark, Ph.D. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC., KENILWORTH, N. J. 


L, might be well to initiate this discussion with two 
warnings: suggestion systems—or any other single 
corporate activity—cannot be panaceas for the ills 
which have their basic origins in other operational 
areas; and secondly, a suggestion system which is hur- 
riedly and casually instituted without adequate con- 
sideration of the factors necessary for successful opera- 
tion is almost certainly doomed to failure. 

Successful suggestion systems, on the other hand, are 
powerful management tools and their value is now well- 
known. In order to determine the frequency of use of 
such systems in the pharmaceutical field, as well as 
pertinent operational details, an industry-wide survey 
was conducted. Sixty-one questionnaires containing 32 
questions were sent to all of the large and most of the 
Of the 61 


questionnaires distributed, 48 replies were received for 


medium-sized pharmaceutical concerns. 


a 78 per cent return. Of those responding, 18 companies, 
or 37.5 per cent, have employee suggestion systems now 
in operation. Two companies reported the previous 
abandonment of unsuccessful suggestion programs. The 
detailed results of the survey are included in tle subse- 


quent discussion. 


General 

The majority of the suggestion systems in the phar- 
maceutical industry were initiated after the start of 
World War II: six before 1941 and twelve after. It is 
interesting to note that the year 1941 represents the 
turning point in American industrial experience with 
suggestion plans; it has been reported that up until 
Pearl Harbor only five per cent of all suggestion systems 
in the United States were successful.!. However, the 
survey shows that currently the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry considers its idea programs quite effective, as is 
seen from the following self-rating summary: 

Excellent: 4 


Good: 1] 
Fair: 2 
Poor: 0 


*The survey was conducted by the author while at Strong Cobb and Co., 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SPOTLIGHT 





He thought of a better way 


Courtesy Abbott Laboratories 


In June, 1942, a national non-profit organization was 
founded to encourage suggestion system activity in 
industry, commerce and finance, and government 
agencies. This organization, which is known as the 
National Association of Suggestion Systems, or NASS, 
now has a membership of over 850. There is much to be 
gained by joining this group (headquarters located at 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois); some 
of the benefits are listed below: 


(1) Access to the NASS library and Service Ex- 
change to obtain the experience of companies 
operating successful plans. 

(2) Receive the NASS Quarterly and the Suggestion 
News Letter. 

(3) Receive supplements, surveys and statistical 
reports. 

(4) Receive analyses of various successful plans. 


Ten pharmaceutical companies now share the bene- 
fits of membership in NASS, including: Bristol Labora- 
tories, Lilly, Abbott, Mead Johnson, Squibb, Johnson 
and Johnson, Parke-Davis and Merck. 


(Continued on page 555) 
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COURTESY TUSSY COSMETIQUES 


he evolution of the make-up base to the more popular 
present forms represents a rather interesting study in 
the general technical advances made in cosmetics over 
a period of some fifty years. Its beginnings were ini- 
tiated because it was felt that face powder by itself, 
though a satisfactory covering agency when freshly 
applied, did not adhere as well as desired and in addi- 
tion did not offer as smooth a finish as was desired by 
some. The early attempts at make-up bases were 
therefore preparations designed to enhance the results 
produced by face powders. As time went on there was 
a further trend to incorporate into a single preparation 
both the functions of a make-up base and a face powder 
as well. In their present forms the make-up bases are 
designed as dual functional products, in which the 
powder and the rest of the vehicle are designed to im- 
part both the desired matte finish and the desired cover- 
age and pigmentation as well. 
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Make-up 


The early bases were designed to add a thin layer of 
oil to the face so that the face powder subsequently 
applied would adhere in a better fashion. These prep- 
arations consisted primarily of vanishing types of 
creams in which perhaps a slightly higher concentra- 
tion of oil was used than usual. A later innovation was 
the use of the same type of vehicle in which was in- 
corporated relatively small amounts of titanium oxide 
and pigments. The first of the modern make-up bases, 
is generally conceded to be the product which resembled 
a compact face powder but which was applied with a 
moist applicator. This type of base is still quite popular 
and represents a reversal in the trend up to its inception, 
since it consisted of perhaps about 70 per cent of pig- 
ments and powders, and perhaps 30 per cent of emulsi- 
fiers, humectants and oils. It could be really thought 
of as a dehydrated vanishing cream with pigments and 
powders incorporated. Indeed, the first of these pro- 
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duced was made by first forming a cream incorporating 
the powders and fillers, and then drying as the mass was 
then ground and pressed into its compact form. Most 
manufacturers, however, did not utilize this method of 
manufacture, but incorporated the water soluble in- 
gredients in the humectant and added them to the 
powder in this fashion and then added the lipophilic 
portion of the base. With the development of improved 
methods of grinding of powders it became possible to 
blend the various ingredients almost as intimately as a 
pre-cream forming process. Elimination of the drying 
process not only reduced this production cost but 
greatly helped in keeping the color control at a desired 
level. 

This product was essentially a powder, but contained 
enough humectant and emulsifier to cause ready emulsi- 
fication of the oils with the addition of water by means 
of the moist applicator with a mechanical inclusion by 
this means of trituration of the pigments and powders. 
This foam enabled the user to apply a film which, when 
it dried, produced a more uniform and smoother cover- 
ing than was possible with the usual face powder. 

Following the new trend started by the cake make-up, 
attempts were made to eliminate the wet applicator 
method of application. A brief flurry was started by the 
incorporation of the powders in a completely oil ve- 
hicle. The oil had a low viscosity and therefore was 
capable of application in an extremely thin film. Such 
a film was made possible by the use of substances such 
as isopropyl myristate and similar esters of low molecu- 


Bases by Harry Hilfer 


the matte finish is also readily achieved and is capable 
of producing the sought after effects. When properly 
formulated, the dry film may also be made highly im- 
pervious to moisture, and, what is more important, it 
will have none of the properties which would classify 
it as being oily or greasy. 

This type of base has been on the market long enough 
now, and has been popular enough for us to assume 
that it is a permanent addition to the cosmetic counter. 
It is very interesting since this type has been, I think, 
the first liquid emulsion form of cosmetic preparation 
which has been able to support within itself so high a 
concentration of powders and pigments. Its evolution 
was a gradual one made possible only by the develop- 
ment during a fairly recent period of a large number of 
synthetic emulsion stabilizers which are in general use 
in its formulation. There are several different ap- 
proaches from a technical standpoint to the synthesis 
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lar weight monohydric alcohols. A parallel develop- 
ment was much the same type of preparation, this time 
in a compact form. It was formulated by the introduc- 
tion of enough carnauba wax or other high melting 
point wax to cause the preparation to stiffen after hav- 
ing been poured into its containers when still hot and 
liquid. These preparations were well thought out and 
they actually did impart a smooth highly adherent film 
to the face. However, they were not too well received. 
It may be that the consumer objection was the result 
of too oily a feeling after application even though the 
appearance may have been satisfactory, but under any 
circumstances they gave way to a further development 
which is still highly popular. 

This newer form is a liquid emulsion type of prepara- 
tion where the pigments and fillers are suspended as 
part of the emulsion, thus forming an homogeneous 
system, readily pourable and readily applied. There 
is present a minimum of 20 per cent of powders and 
pigments, a large proportion of which is titanium di- 
oxide, making it possible to procure the desired cover- 
ing and pigmentation properties. These pigments and 
fillers are incorporated in what is a liquid lotion system 
containing an emulsifier and other suspending agents 
as well as oils. Since water is the major constituent of 
this system we are afforded a medium which is plastic 
enough to be readily applied, and its film after evap- 
oration is essentially a powder film with which enough 
oils are incorporated to impart the desired degree of 
adhesiveness. By the very nature of its application 


of such a system. They depend on first forming a 
somewhat stiff emulsion which may be liquified further 
by the introduction of the suspending agencies and 
powders, or by the use of relatively large amounts of 
emulsifying agents which in themselves would intro- 
duce a suspension medium, or by the use of hydrophylic 
silicates which are readily dispersed in water and aid in 
the suspension of other powders present. In many cases 
all methods are used in a single system. Much of the 
work that has been done on these products are trade 
secrets. Certainly it is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss their technical aspects except in the broadest 
terms. Therefore no mention will be made of any of 
the specific materials used in formulation of these 
systems. 

I think they can best be described as well balanced 
hydrophylic-lipophylic emulsions designed so that 


(Continued on page 552) 
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ompressed tablets are commonly prepared by one 
of three methods or some modification of these. They 
are: direct compression, wet granulation, and slugging 
or double compression. Direct compression is applicable 
only to that handful of materials which will form perfect 
tablets without prior treatment of any kind. The 
process is effective with those materials which, because 
of their physical nature are normally cohesive enough 
to bind under pressure and form satisfactory tablets. 
Such materials as sodium and ammonium chlorides, 
some iodides and bromides, methenamine and potassium 
permanganate are examples of this class of substances. 
The aim of the other two processes which require 
some treatment or processing of the powders before 
compression is to obtain the tablet components homo- 
geneously dispersed in granular form. It is important 
that the material to be compressed be in the form of 
free-flowing, relatively uniform granules since the com- 
pression machines rely on volumetric gravity fill to 
achieve uniformity in dosage. Thus each die fill must 
be constant in order to assure proper dosage. 
Homogeneity of the dispersion of each of the tablet 
components throughout the mass is obviously the first 
important characteristic to be achieved regardless of 
the granulating process used. This must be assured 
prior to the granulating step and can usually be accom- 
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by Leonard Chavkin 
ASS’T PROFESSOR OF PHARMACY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF PHARWACY 


plished satisfactorily through the intimate mixing of the 
finely powdered tablet components. The particular 
machine used for this operation depends upon the 
nature of the materials involved and the concentration 
of each of the components in the mass. For most mix- 
tures of relatively free-flowing, finely divided powders 
the use of a dry powder blender for this mixing opera- 
tion is adequate. 

However, if it is necessary to achieve a uniform dis- 
persion of a small amount of active ingredient through- 
out the mass of powders, the dry powder blender will be 
found inefficient since it would require too much 
time to accomplish its purpose. In other instances such 
as the dispersion of a solution of a color throughout 
the powders or the mixing of materials of different par- 
ticle sizes a similar situation arises. 

The solution to these problems is generally found in 
the use of a mill to accomplish rapid and thorough dis- 
persion. A hammer mill such as the Fitzpatrick Com- 
minuting Machine or the Mikro-pulverizer is generally 
most efficient. Some mixtures may require pre-mixing 
in a dry powder blender before passage through the 
mill since the mill will process only a small portion of 
the mass at any one instant. In the handling of small 
quantities of potent or costly materials, a primary 
dilution can be made using a jar mill. 


Wet Granulation 


The wet granulation process, currently the most 
widely used method for the preparation of granules for 
tablet compression, accomplishes its purpose through 
the use of a material, known as the granulating agent, 
which causes the powdered tablet components to 
aggregate. This aggregation is brought about by the 
bonding properties of the granulating agent which is 
usually an adhesive in solution or a material which by 
its solvent properties on one of the tablet components, 
bestows adhesive properties on the mass of material. 

The majority of tablets are composed of a mixture 
of powdered materials formed into granules by one of 


* Presented before the Engineering Seminar, Chas. Pfizer & Co., New York, 
May 27, 1954. 
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the two methods. The strength of the bond between 
the individual powdered particles in the granule is the 
critical factor which determines the quality of the 
finished tablet. In the wet granulation process the 
nature of this bond is governed by a number of factors 
including the nature of the granulating agent, the dis- 
tribution of the granulating agent throughout the mass 
and the extent to which the granulating solution wets 
each of the powdered particles. 

There is currently no objective method for the meas- 
urement of the extent of this bonding. Empirical means 
are used exclusively. Thus the terms, “hard” or “‘soft,”’ 
applied to granulations, refer to the extent to which 
this bonding has taken place. 

Actually the final criterion which is used to measure 
this bond is the hardness value of the finished tablet. 
The granules which are formed must be sufficiently 
hard to resist crumbling when subjected to compression 
in the tablet machine. Thus the tablet is formed by the 








Compressed and Coated ‘Tablets’ 
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plastic deformation and intermeshing of granules of 
various sizes and shapes upon the application of pres- 
sure, and not by the crumbling of the granules under 
pressure. 

If this crumbling takes place to any extent it is an 
indication that the bond among the powders which 
aggregate to form the granules is not sufficiently strong. 
The result is a tablet which is too friable, chips easily 
and laminates or “caps” under pressure; or simply a 
tablet which falls apart after ejection from the com- 
pression machine. 

If such tablets are examined closely it wiil be dis- 
covered that they are no longer composed of distinct 
granules, but have reverted almost entirely to fine 
powder particles. The screening and recompression of 
such tablets is usually a futile task since the primary 
fault, the weak bonds within the granules, has not been 
remedied. 

Let us examine this situation closely since it is the 
most common problem encountered in the preparation 
of compressed tablets by the wet granulation method. 
The major factor which influences the bonding within 
the granule is the extent to which the granulating solu- 
tion wets each of the particles of powder. In general, 
the many materials which are used as granulating agents 
are sufficiently adhesive to effect adequate bonding. 
Acacia, tragacanth, gelatin, starch paste, syrup, liquid 
glucose, or any of the other adhesives which are com- 
monly used have sufficient binding power to granulate 
practically any material used in tablet formulas. Yet 
there are many instances where the use of high con- 
centrations of these materials fail to produce satis- 
factory granules. 

The fault lies in the extent to which these granulating 
agents reach and wet each of the particles within the 
mass of powders. The first insight into this was had 
when it was observed that granulating agents were more 
efficient when added in solution than when incorporated 
dry into the mixture of powders. Each of the particles 
has a coating of adsorbed air on its surface, and it is this 
film which must be penetrated before the powders can 
be wetted by the granulating solution. Of course all 
(Continued on page 559) 
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any articles have been published concerning the 
physical manifestations of freeze drying ' 2-7, nu- 
merous patents have been recorded on the development 
of lyophilizing apparatus***'°, an abundance of freeze 
drying units has been described"234, reviews and 
books have been prepared'"'*»!”, and articles and patents 
have been written adapting this process to food!s-19-20-21- 
biologicals??54, and pharmaceuticals*>.*2", However, 
little technical data has been written regarding tech- 
niques of processing and formulating pharmaceutical 
products. 

Essentially, freeze drying is a type of vacuum drying 
process adapted to preserve relatively unstable sub- 
stances so that they retain their original value over 
periods of time which would otherwise impair or de- 
stroy their useful characteristics. This process retains 
the original volume of the frozen material and permits 
rapid reconstitution with aqueous diluent. Many un- 
stable biologicals and pharmaceuticals are prepared by 
this process. Freeze drying consists of rapid freezing 
of aqueous solutions and the subsequent sublimation of 
ice under vacuum. Evaporation under vacuum is ac- 
complished at such temperatures that heat sensitive 
products are not adversely affected. 

More detailed descriptions of objectives, basic prin- 
ciples, and equipment applications are found in articles 
by Flosdorf* and Guess and Burlage’’. 

A study of the formulation, processing, assay and 
stability of various pharmaceuticals has revealed several 
fundamental concepts concerning these lyophilized 
products. Quality of the final product, characteristics 
of the lyophilized plug, drying cycle determinations 
and equipment control are of interest to producers of 
lyophilized pharmaceuticals and enter into this 
discussion. 
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FREEZE DRYING UNITS 

Radiant energy freeze drying units and conductance 
freeze drying chambers were considered for this paper. 
The former units utilize infra-red 10,000-35,000A° in- 
tensity radiation through glass product containers to 
heat the frozen solution during the drying cycle. Con- 
ductance freeze drying chambers are equipped with 
temperature controlled shelves which furnish heat by 
conduction during the drying cycle as well as facilitate 
the abstraction of heat during the freezing phase. 
Vacuum for this type processing is usually maintained 
at 50 to 100 microns. Most units are equipped with 
viewports for examination of the product during proc- 
essing and with ultra-violet ray tubes to facilitate 
sterility. Such equipment is usually contained in 
sterile areas with humidity and temperature regulation. 
Recording instruments may be used to regulate process- 
ing cycles and to provide a permanent record of lot 
processed. 

PRODUCT QUALITY 

The quality of the pharmaceutical obtained by freeze 
drying is a prime consideration in product formulation. 
If it is assumed that such fundamental entities as 
chemical compatibility, percentage excess medicinal 
filled and product stability have been assured, the ques- 
tion of product appearance arises. The nature of the 
lyophilized residue with respect to color, homogeneity, 
and fragility determines to a large degree the consumer 
acceptance of the product. There are several factors of 
this nature to be considered concerning the lyophilized 
“plug.” The term “plug” refers to a type of lyophilized 
product which is processed in its final market container. 
The aqueous solution is filled into a vial or ampul and 
frozen, then dried while the container is in an upright 
position. 
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The original recorded temperature (a) of the product to 
be frozen drops quickly when subjected to adequate re- 
frigeration until it reaches temperature (b), the desired 
temperature for proper grain size of frozen plug. This 
temperature is maintained for a short interval to insure the 
proper grain, size. Vacuum applied at this time may result 
in (c) a slight drop in temperature due to self freezing 
induced by the vaporization of any frost on outside of 
containers. Then follows a longer period of time denoting 
the sublimation of ice induced by high vacuum and the ab- 
sorption of heat from the energy source. At the point (d) 
indicating the end of the initial phase of drying, a sudden 
rise in temperature is noted. At this point, the product 
begins the phase in which it is absorbing heat without the 
corresponding cooling caused by the sublimation of quan- 





Figure | 

tities of ice. The temperature rises rapidly and moisture is 
quickly driven from the product. Considerable care must 
be exercised as the product approaches room temperature 
or the final temperature of drying (e), so as to eliminate 
temperature deterioration. The drying curve must be leveled 
and held for several hours at this temperature (e), to insure 
complete dessication. The temperature is then raised several 
degrees (g), above room temperature (f), and vacuum 
broken in the chamber. This latter precaution eliminates the 
deposition of moisture as frost on and in the container when 
it is removed from the vacuum chamber. By utilizing this 
elevated temperature, dew point cannot be reached in the 
immediate vicinity of the container to produce moisture 
that may be easily absorbed by the now hygroscopic plug. 








The volume occupied by the plug compared to its 
container capacity and the physical appearance of the 
lyophilized residue are factors of importance in mer- 
chandising these products. A small layer barely cover- 
ing the bottom of a vial conveys the impression that 
the purchaser is getting little for his money. A plug 
which completely fills a container may cause difficulty 
in reconstitution with its diluent. A crumbly plug 
arouses suspicion as to the age of the product, and a 
discolored or bubbly plug may infer potency loss. Just 
how to obtain the proper plug size and appearance is 
often encountered as a problem in formulating lyophil- 
ized products. 

THE PLUG 

Examination and assay of some successful lyophilized 
products indicates that the percentage of solids in the 
frozen plug usually falls between seven and 25 per cent. 
This characteristic may be determined by weighing the 
dry contents of the vial and applying this determina- 
tion to the volume occupied by the lyophilized residue. 
Pharmaceuticals with a percentage solid content in this 
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range result in products with desirable plug characteris- 
tics depending on the nature of the medicinal in- 
gredients. 

Frequently formulas are difficult to lyophilize due to 
surface bubbling during the vacuum drying cycle and 
a crusty, heterogeneous mass results. Bubbling or 
foaming is often caused by freeze drying at tempera- 
tures above which there is eutectic separation.’ In 
addition to temperature modulation, the eutectic point 
may be influenced by regulating the crystalline lattice 
separation. The use of higher percentages of solids 
resolves this difficulty. This may be accomplished by 
the addition of other medicinals, buffers and diluents 
as the substance which furnishes a primary crystalline 
network on which other materials may build to result 
in a solid plug of good appearance and ready solubility. 

The inclusion of isotonicity influencing substances 
as sodium chloride or dextrose, which may be declared 
on the label without creating doubt with respect to 
potency or toxicity, is of assistance in raising the per- 


(Continued on page 566) 
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opically applied antihistaminic ointments, creams 
or lotions are valuable adjuncts in the therapy of vari- 
ous dermatologic conditions, especially pruritic der- 
matoses. Among itching skin disorders frequently 
benefited by the internal or external administration of 
these drugs are atopic dermatitis, contact dermatitis, 
pruritus ani and vulvae, generalized pruritus, and in- 
sect bites.s7 As remarked by Cohen," topical applica- 
tion provides the direct, loca] action of the antihista- 
mine and the protective covering action of the vehicle. 
The control of the pruritus minimizes the trauma of 
scratching and the secondary infection and thus pro- 
motes healing. 

The advantage of using a topical preparation is well 
illustrated in the report of O’Rourke and Murnaghan* 
on the use of an antihistamine cream to alleviate mos- 
quito bite reactions. Treatment of the bitten area 
with the cream was very effective; relieving the pruritus 
in over 80 per cent of the cases. The preparation was 
also effective in reducing the severity of the lesions. 
These results indicated that not only will individuals 
be subjectively relieved by the antihistamine cream, 
but also secondary infections that generally result 
from scratching will be considerably reduced. 
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by Milton A. Lesser 


Keeping Pace with 


However, there is growing evidence that there are 
limitations to the usefulness of topically applied anti- 
histamines in dermatology. This was brought out in 
the replies to questionnaires received from 200 der- 
matologists by Ellis and Bundick.** The replies indi- 
cated that 94 per cent of the dermatologists had tried 
the topical use of the antihistamines, but that only 
60 per cent still used them and less than 10 per cent 
prescribed them often. Those who had discontinued 
or restricted their use had done so because they be- 
lieved this form of therapy was ineffective, tended to 
iggravate the dermatoses under treatment, or resulted 
n too high an incidence of contact-type sensitization. 

In an editorial discussion of this and other reports, 
it was noted that antihistamines vary in their skin- 
sensitizing power, but usually two to six per cent of 
cases become sensitized. It is advised that the doctor 
who thinks of using topical antihistamines should pay 
due regard to their sensitizing power, which is midway 
between that of the hazardous benzocaine derivatives 
and the old-fashioned oily calamine lotion. 


‘ 
« 
1 


It was largely on the basis of this sensitizing action 
and the risk of contact dermatitis that the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the A.M.A.*% decided to 
omit dermatologic preparations of antihistamine drugs 
from “New and Nonofficial Remedies.” It will be 
recalled that the incidence of sensitivity reactions was 
responsible for similar action by the Council in the 
case of topical forms of the sulfa drugs and penicillin. 

Pertinent in this connection is the statement by 
Phillips® that while cutaneous hypersensitivity to anti- 
histamine creams undoubtedly exists, it should be 
stressed that in many cases the cream base and not the 
antihistamine content is the sensitizing factor. He 
is of the opinion that in cases where sensitivity to one 
antihistamine cream is discovered, a change to another, 
preceded by a simple patch test, is indicated, rather 
than abandoning a “‘very useful” form of therapy. 

Also pertinent is the fact that among the dermatolo- 
gists responding to Ellis and Bundick,** about one- 
fourth considered the local use of the antihistamines to 
be of value, being most useful in localized neuroder- 
matitis and anogenital pruritus and of least value in 
moist areas. 

Well worth noting are the conclusions reached by 
Cohen®* in his unbiased attempt to evaluate the topical 
uses of the antihistamines. “In the final analysis,” 
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says he, “whether or not a particular physician utilizes 
topical antihistamine therapy will depend upon his 
own results derived from previous experience. With 
our present state of knowledge, the best method in 
clinical practice is to try the available drugs; since there 
is great individual variability it is suggested that these 
agents be tried in: anogenital pruritus (anus, vulva, 
scrotum); neurodermatoses; disseminated neuroderma- 
titis (atopic eczema); eczematoid dermatitis; contact 
dermatitis (ivy, oak, sumac, occupational); lichen 
simplex; lichen urticatus; insect bites and stings; extra- 
ocular allergy associated and unassociated with hay 
fever.” Cohen stresses that the antihistamines should 
not be applied to infected lesions nor to abraded or de- 
nuded areas. Medication should be stopped if such re- 
actions as burning, redness or intensified itching occur. 
Apparently the antihistamines are finding their 
appropriate place in dermatologic therapy. For this 
purpose they are provided as ointments, creams or 
lotions. In some of these preparations, the antihista- 
mine may be the chief active ingredient or it may serve 
in conjunction with other components. <A_ typical 
example of the former type of preparation, as given in 
the Florida Formulary,*® is offered in the following 
antihistamine ointment: 
Tripelennamine (Pyribenzamine) 


hydrochloride. ............. eee 0.6 Gm. 


Washable ointment base, to make. . 30.0 Gm. 


The washable base required in the above is made from: 


Cetyl alcohol. . . supe ioadaariaas ine 9.2 Gm. 
ae ay 9.2 Gm. 


Sodium lauryl sulfate ppnieeerenaats 1.5 Gm. 
Propylene glycol... ........... sccceese §6€©6RO Ge. 
White petrolatum............... ' 30.0 Gm. 
Water, distilled . . saimainen aa’ .. 100.0 ce. 


An antihistamine cream given in this source is as 
follows: 


0.60 Gm. 
Glyceryl monostearate................. 1.50 Gm. 
EEG ge eee nis 1.50 Gm. 
Methyl cellulose... ........... 0.30 Gm. 


lripelennamine hydrochloride 


Sorbitan monooleate (Span 80) 0.09 Gm. 
Polyoxyethylene sorbitan monooleate 
Ds heute dektcwes ox 0.09 Gm. 


Water, distilled, to make.............. 30.00 Gm. 
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Another preparation, this one of British origin, calls 
for the use of: 


Antazoline (Antistine) hydrochloride. . . . 2.0 Gm. 
Polyethylene glycol 600 monostearate 5.0 Gm. 
Cetyl alcohol. . . Te aii ai tet 14.0 Gm. 
Liquid paraffin. ......... 10.0 Gm. 
Soft paraffin. ....... : 7.0 Gm. 


Water and preservative, to make. 100.0 Gm. 


Calamine lotions containing antihistamines have 
become quite popular during recent years. A formula 
for such a lotion, based on calamine lotion USP XIV, 
has been given as follows: 


150.0 Gm. 
800.0 Gm. 
800.0 Gm. 
800.0 ce. 
200.0 Gm. 
9,000.0 ec. 


Pyrilamine maleate 

Calamine. . 

Zinc oxide —_ 

Polyethylene glycol 400 - 
Polyethylene glycol 400 monostearate. 


a 


Heat the polyethylene glycol 400 monostearate te 
70° C. on a water bath. Dissolve the pyrilamine in all 
of the water heated almost to boiling, and add at once 
to the monostearate. Stir until the temperature drops 
to 40° C. Mix the zine oxide and the calamine and 
make into a paste with polyethylene glycol 400. Grad- 
ually add the cooled monostearate emulsion and con- 
tinue stirring until a uniform suspension is formed. 

Another preparation (Histar) which is available for 
the treatment of dermatologic conditions consists of a 
combination of crude coal-tar extract and an anti- 
histamine incorporated in an emulsified hydrophylic 
base. In tests made by the Friedlaenders,** this oint- 
ment was used in the local therapy of 67 patients with 
chronic eczematous and papulo-squamous dermatoses. 
The symptomatic response in 44 cases was considered 
excellent. In nine others a fair response was obtained. 
Of these patients, 11 showed no benefit. Only three 
patients in this series failed to tolerate the combination. 
Each was found to be sensitive to the tar component, 
and were able to tolerate the antihistamine and base 
without difficulty. 

Zirconium oxide-antihistamine combinations in oint- 
ment or cream bases have proved effective in the pre- 
vention and treatment of rhus dermatitis (e.g. poison 
ivy, oak and sumac).**7° Barrett” found that such a 


cream is effective in relieving the pruritus of rhus der- 
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matitis in 24 hours and that it is also effective on lesions 
existing from a few hours to several days. The same 
preparation, applied to the hands, forearms, face and 
neck of men being exposed to rhus diversiloba under 
actual field conditions, reduced the incidence of poison 
oak dermatitis from 21.1 to 9.6 per cent.” 

A novel use for antihistamines is in the formulation 
of anti-irritant lipstick. According to the patent’ de- 
scribing such use, it has been discovered that if an anti- 
histamine is added to an indelible lipstick base, the 
irritative effect of bromofluorescein is reduced and even 
eliminated. 

The more recent literature provides further data on 
the fungistatic properties of the antihistamines. Several 
in vilro studies™*57° have served to verify the anti- 
fungal action of a number of these agents. From the 
studies made by Landis and Krop,” the effect of the 
antihistamines is due to their interference with the 
histamine metabolism of the fungi. Clinically, Spoor 
and Yang’* obtained good results in the treatment of 
athlete’s foot with an antihistaminic preparation. 

it has been pointed out* that the local anesthetic 
effect of the antihistamines is also useful in relieving 
the pruritus that usually accompanies fungus infection. 
Indeed it is now well established that the benefits in 
dermatologic conditions of topically applied antihista- 
mines is often due to a large extent to this local anes- 
thetic action.2*79 

This local anesthetic effect has found valuable ap- 
plication in other phases of medicine. In considering 
the role of these substances as anesthetic agents in 
broncoscopy, Kleitsch*® remarked that if it is possible 
to use an antihistamine for topical anesthesia, then the 
side effects of smooth muscle relaxation, secretory in- 
hibition, analgesia, and prolongation of the refractory 
phase of muscle, instead of being complicating effects 
are indeed desirable. His own studies confirmed these 
views. He found that the topical anesthesia produced 
by a mixture of an antihistamine (Tripelennamine) 
and tetracaine is profound and requires no premedica- 
tion. On the basis of such observations, Kleitsch felt 
that he could recommend this solution as a superior 
topical anesthetic in peroral edoscopy. 

As noted by Cohen, a number of investigators have 
found that antihistamines are safe and effective for 
producing local anesthesia in gastroscopy. Fitzpatrick 
and his associates*' have employed antihistamines as 
local anesthetic agents for urethral manipulation. They 
used the drug in solution, ointment and pellet forms and 
found these preparations particularly useful for patients 
who show sensitivity to the usual topical anesthetic 
drugs. 

Other applications for the topical anesthetic action 
of antihistamines are cited by Stubbart.*? He has ob- 
served that the anesthesia afforded by these drugs aids 
in the passage of gastric tubes in apprehensive patients. 
The discomfort associated with the prolonged use of 
these transnasal catheters can also be greatly relieved 
by applying a spray of an antihistaminic solution. 
Patients unable to eat because of the pain and discom- 
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fort of tonsillitis, stomatitis and tonsillectomy were 
able to take food with relative ease shortly after gargling 
with an antihistamine solution. By placing a small 
amount of the powdered drug in the cavity, it was 
possible to alleviate the pain experienced after dental 
extractions and, in some cases, due to carious teeth, 

He also reported that in proctology, ointments and 
solutions of antihistamines were effective for relieving 
painful hemorrhoids. Cotton wicks, wet with an 
aqueous solution of the agent, were used with complete 
satisfaction in the postoperative period following 
hemorrhoidectomy. The wick method has also been 
used to provide prolonged relief in cases of otitis ex- 
terna. By filling the external auditory canal with a 
solution of an antihistamine, sufficient anesthesia is 
obtained in a few minutes to permit cleaning and 
examination in most cases. 

Stubbart states that sterile solutions, of 0.5 to 1.0 
per cent concentration, provide adequate anesthesia 
when injected in a routine infiltration technic to pei mit 
minor surgery. He reports that no undesirable side- 
effects were observed. 

Apparently, says he, the use of antihistamines in 
premedication is satisfactory. However, their use to 
produce general intravenous anesthesia has been ac- 
companied by respiratory difficulty. 

In this connection it should be noted that antihista- 
mines are capable of potentiating or improving the 
action of various anesthetics and analgesics. For ex- 
ample, the investigations of Lightstone and Nelson® 
indicate that the common antihistamine drugs signifi- 
cantly prolong the sleeping time of pentobarbital anes- 
thesia in the rat. Liver analysis also indicated that the 
antihistamines do not seem to interfere with the de- 
toxication of the pentobarbital. In the opinion of the 
investigators, the mechanism by which the antihista- 
mines prolong the sleeping time of the barbiturate is 
apparently unrelated to their common side actions. 

Of related interest are the clinical studies on improve- 
ments in obstetric analgesia reported by Cappe and 
allin.** They observed a high degree of durable pain 
relief in patients who received intravenous infusions of 
five per cent alcohol in five per cent dextrose in water 
combined with fractional injections of an antihistamine 
(e.g. diphenhydramine hydrochleride). 

The last few years has seen further affirmation of the 
value of antihistamines in the prevention and treat- 
ment of motion sickness.*° For example, Chinn and 
his associates** reported that good protection against 
motion sickness during training flights was obtained 
with a mixture of the antihistamine, diphenhydramine 
hydrochloride, and hyoscine hydrobromide. Such a 
combination is now available commercially in tablet 
form. 

The symptoms of nausea and vomiting, so prominent 
in motion sickness, are frequently. alleviated by the 
antihistamines when these discomforts are present in 
other disorders. Lash*? has added to the data which 
show the value of antihistamines in the treatment of 


(Continued on page 569) 
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DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 


AN () PRODUCT 











Any one of these 
may hold the answer 
to your problem 


The right answer is 
usually a combination of 
these various factors. 


The Owens-Illinois method of 
systematic exposure of packaging 
problems to the engineer, the 
designer and the marketer 
assures you the maximum in 
consistent delivery of top 
packaging values. 





Owens-ILLINoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 

























































Now any bottle can have 


100% safety... plus 
wonderful new eye-appeal | 


WHEATON GLASS-LINED 
PLASTIC BOT TLES* 


Recently WHEATON brought out its glass-lined plastic bot- 
tles for aerosol sprays, and they were an immediate success, 
Now WHEATON introduces the same protection for any 
bottle—plus eye-appeal that could not be matched in glass 
alone. This revolutionary idea is adaptable to custom- 
molded bottles with equally fine results. 





Not a drop of the contents can be lost, because if the 
glass breaks the plastic still holds. For the same reason, 
there is no risk of dangerous fluids escaping, or of glass 
splinters being strewn around. Here is sure containment; 
plus complete safety for handlers—in home, store, labora- 
tory, hospital, recreational area. 


A new field of opportunity is opened for the designer. 
Because WHEATON plastic, whether transparent, translucent 
or opaque, permits color effects as limitless as the imagina- 
tion, and of beauty never until now possible. Here is the 
means to rich, eye-taking allure for your products. 

Whether safety or appearance is paramount, or both, 
be among the first to modernize with WHEATON Glass- 
Lined Plastic Bottles. We have the skills and equipment 
to go into full production for you. 


*Patent pending 

















WHEATON PLASTICS COMPANY 


MAYS LANDING, N.]J. 


Wheaton Has Made Fine Glass Bottles Since 1888 
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New kimpak 301 is the practical 
solution to safe packaging of fragile 
cosmetic containers. With the ability 
to absorb liquids up to 16 times its 
own weight in a matter of seconds, new 
KIMPAK 301 more than meets Parcel 
Post regulations. New Kimpak 301’s 
shock-absorbing characteristic _pro- 
vides positive cushioning protection 
against these major causes of breakage: 
1. Shock and rough handling. 
Kimpak is a soft, cushioning material 
that forms an effective shock absorbent 
barrier against these shipping hazards. 
It molds itself readily to irregularly 


there is a Kimpak specification that does the job... better! 


Kimberly |Clark 





INTERIOR PACKAGING 























hen you use KIMPAK ! 





shaped items and eliminates danger- 


ous high and low spots. SPECIFY KIMPAK TO 
2. Movement within the package. SOLVE THESE INTERIOR 


Kimpak is absolutely uniform in thick- 
ness from end to end and edge to PACKAGING PROBLEMS : 
edge. This permits a tight, snug pack 
with the fragile containers nestled into Leakage 
the KIMPAK to prevent movement. Breakage 
Breakage is but one of the problems oa 
encountered in cosmetic packaging. Conformability 
Specify Kimpak (either decorative Ease of handling 
white 201 or the new low-cost utility 
301) and these problems are solved. 
For more details concerning KIMPAK, Cleanliness 
mail coupon below. 


Appearance 











Whatever your protective interior packaging requirements, pa — 
| KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION | 
| Neenah, Wisconsin | 
| We would like to learn how KimpaK can provide | 
| better protection for our products. Please send complete | 

information. 
| | 
| Name | 
| 
Firm | 
| | 
: Street Address | 
| 
| City Zone State | 
hess ene conan: conan ene Gin Gn GaP eEED GD GE GEGEN Se Geen ene ame af 
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LOOK AT THE FLOOR... 


for proof of this cap’s performance 


A glance at the floor tells the story. When you're running Armstrong's Hi- 
Torks, you won't see it strewn with broken caps. Take the case of one packer, 
for instance, who recently switched to Hi-Tork® Caps. He reports running a 
day and a half without a single broken cap. 
Hi-Torks perform like this because of their extra strength. And they're 
stronger because of the precise way the plastic is distributed. Each part— 
dome, skirt, and thread—gets exactly the amount of plastic 
it needs to take its share of the load. 
Set up a test run .. . keep an eye on the floor . . . and let 
the statistics confirm what you see. Call your Arm- 


strong man or write Armstrong Cork Company, Glass 
and Closure Div., 5310 Chambers St., Lancaster, Pa. Se 


ARMSTRONG’S “#/-70RK” MOLDED CAPS 
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COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 


CAN SPOUTS 
SPRINKLER TOPS 
APPLICATOR PIPES 


PLAIN OR DECORATED 
for creams, toothpastes, 
ointments, cements, oil colors, 


greases, liquids, powders, etc. 


4 ART ruse co., inc. 


500 LYONS AVE., IRVINGTON Ii, N. J. 
Telephone WaAverly 3-6400 





TINCOATED : . ALUMINUM 
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A Continental aerosol can is tailor-made for you! a 


If yours is a sprayable product in the non-food field, you'll find that one of these 
three styles of aerosol cams could have been designed especially for you. As part 
of Continental’s Tailor-Made Package Service, we'll deliver all of these cans you 
can use, any time you want them. Individualized engineering and fine lithography i 
are available, and — if you wish — contacts with valve suppliers and commercial . 
fillers. Why not give us a chance to work with you—not just as suppliers, but as 
interested counselors and friends. 

DOME TOP — Domes attached and equipped with standard 1” curled opening for all 
popular valves. Regular (12 oz.) or Midget (6 oz.). 


CONCAVE TOP — Tops furnished loose and perforated with hole-punch for specified 
aerosol valves. Regular (12 oz.) or Midget (6 oz.). 





DOME TOP—Domes furnished loose and perforated with hole-punch for specified aerosol 
valves. Regular (12 oz.) or Midget (6 oz.). 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building » 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


EASTERN DIV.: 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 e CENTRAL DIV.: 135 SO. 
tA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 « PACIFIC DIV.: RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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The contents of the bottles are then manually transferred into 
individual polyethylene bags. Each VISQUEEN bag, with 100 
tablets or capsules, is a Century-Pak. 


Each bag then is placed into a mechanical sealer which heat 
seals the opening. 
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Capsules or tablets are automatically counted into bottles, 100 
capsules or tablets to each bottle. 


ederle Laboratories has instituted the packaging of 
capsules and tablets in polyethylene film for bulk 
shipment and storage at its Pearl River, N. Y., plant. 
The new packaging method is termed the Century- 
Pak, each of which consists of 100 capsules or tablets 
placed in a polyethylene bag, four inches by six inches, 
or four inches by four inches, and heat sealed at the 
opening. A number of these bags are then placed in 
drums for bulk shipment. 
Each bag is clearly labeled to identify its contents. 
The type of polyethylene film is one that is specially 
treated so that ink will permanently adhere to it. 


Continued on page 479 
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“Quality Control” 
Du Pont CEL-O-SEAL bands 


protect contents, establish family identification 





“Quality, for over 125 years, has been one of the 
most prized possessions of the Wm. S. Merrell Com- 
pany.Servicing the medical profession requires prod- 
ucts of the highest quality, produced under the most 
exacting standards. We use printed ‘quality control’ 
Du Pont CEL-O-SEAL bands to insure that our 
products reach the druggist’s shelf exactly as they 
are prepared. The bands also give added ‘family 
identification’ to our various items while their tam- 
perproof, sanitary-sealed feature assures the drug- 
gist that he is dispensing products of the purest 
ingredients—the highest quality.” 


says Mr. F. T. Jacobs, 
Vice Pres. in Charge of Marketing 
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“(Pioneer in Med A 


Impression-making Du Pont ‘“‘Cel-O-Seal” bands will ‘ 
work for your package, too! They hold closures tight, 
guard against tampering and spillage, inspire consumer 


confidence. And ‘“‘Cel-O-Seal’”’ bands are available in a wide DU PONT 


range of colors . . . can be printed with an eye-catching 


sales message or slogan. a 
FREE PACKAGING SERVICE: See for yourself what Du Pont CEL-O-SEAL BAND 


**Cel-O-Seal’’ can do for your package. Send usa labeled dummy REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
bottle. Our packaging experts will band it, return it for your 


inspection. No obligation, of course. Write: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘“‘Cel-O-Seal’”’ Section, 9529 -[ Ne- 
mours Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


£6. y. 5. pat.orF 
“Cel-O-Seal” cellulose bands are also sold by Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; and on the West Coast by |. F. Schnier Co., San Francisco, BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Colifornia. ..- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Pl Lass in BAGS (continued) 


In the filling process, capsules or tablets are auto- 
matically counted into bottles, 100 to each bottle. 
Then the contents of a bottle are transferred by hand 
to a polyethylene film container. The containers are 
then heat-sealed, and then packaged in their final con- 
tainer—a canister. 

This method of packing is said to offer advantages 
to Lederle and to the retail druggist. Advantages 


claimed are that it protects the products against mois- 
ture, reduces chipping and breaking, and helps prevent 
malformation and sticking of capsules to the bottom of 
the drum even after long periods of time. 





After sealing. the Century-Paks move along a conveyor belt for 
final packing 


» 
% 





Two typical Century-Paks. Note that the contents are clearly 
imprinted on the polyethylene bags 





Here, the bags are manually placed into wall insulated and sealed 
cardboard canisters for shipment. Normally, 50 Century-Paks 
are placed in each canister; however, for greater bulk shipment 
several of the faster selling products are packed into a larger 
container holding 250 Century-Paks— 25.000 capsules 








PHOTOS COURTESY OF VISKING CORPORATION PLASTICS DIVISION, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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Not so Soft in Super-Markets 


According to an article in the Journal of Retailing, a 
high of 50 per cent of all supermarkets now carry soft 
goods. 

Gordon B. Cross, in an article in this Journal, analyzes 
some of the problems which supermarkets are encoun- 
tering when they stock soft goods. Most of these prob- 
lems are emphasized and exaggerated in the products 
of our trade and are much more serious than in most 
other fields of soft goods selling, from the supermarket’s 
viewpoint. 


MARKDOWNS 


The high markup on soft goods has been the chief lure 
persuading the supermarket into these fields. Very 
often, these high markups look much less attractive 
after losses from depreciation are considered. In cos- 
metics, fashion, color, obsolescence because of chemical 
discoveries and particularly the very high mortality of 
many products in this dynamically changing field, make 
markdowns a very serious problem for a supermarket 
which hopes to establish a cosmetic and toiletries de- 
partment, rather than to just high-spot a few dominant 


brands. 


MERCHANDISE ASSORTMENTS 

The modern supermarket carries approximately 4,000 
items. Branded food products are mostly single spe- 
cialties, not many full line brands. In cosmetics, one 
single item such as lipstick, for instance, will necessitate 
many different items to give the full range of shades 
and styles and fashions which keep the sale of these 
products at a high peak. 


TURNOVER 
Soft goods turnover is almost universally much lower 
than food products. The mixing of high turnover and 
low turnover products on the same floor space creates a 
number of merchandising problems. 


PACKAGING 

In many cases packaging of soft goods is not adapted 
to self-service, from the viewpoint of handling and 
soiling. 

It can’t be denied that a great many supermarkets, 
particularly on the Coast and in the Southwest, have 
made conspicuous success in merchandising a wide 
variety of soft goods products, including several fields 
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Packaging and Selling 


of apparel, the products of this industry, candy and 
other goods. 

As competition intensifies, however, in food retailing, 
soft goods merchandising problems which have not 
received real attention up to now may emerge in a way 
that would change this present rosy soft goods picture 
in the supermarket. 


PILFERAGE 
This is one of the really serious problems in soft goods 
selling in the supermarket. 


Wholesale Facts 

“Facts on 1953 operations for Service Wholesale Drug- 
gists” has just been published by the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association. This is an analysis of whole- 
sale operating costs containing many valuable facts. 


Directory 

The First Pocket Edition of the American Druggist’s 
Directory of drug markets provides in a handy size the 
complete facts on drugstore distribution in America. 
This new directory is organized by cities which makes 
it very convenient for the salesman or the sales manager 
to spot the chains, the wholesalers, the sales agents, the 
department stores with prescription departments, the 
pharmacy colleges, associations pharmacy particulars, 
daily newspapers, radio and TV stations, all with the 
names of people to be seen. 


Creative Thinking 


L. Bamberger & Co., a leading department store, 
awarded a gold medal to its cosmetic buyer for per- 
suading a manufacturer to develop the “Pixie” line of 
cosmetics for teen-agers. This looks to us like the kind 
of creative thinking over and beyond the call of duty 
that deserves a gold medal. 


Growing Impulse 

There are indications that self-service selling and open 
display are increasing the amount of retail purchases 
based on “impulse.” In other words, the convenience 
of self-service and the wide range of clearly visible 
products to act as a reminder to the woman shopper is 
tending to reduce or eliminate the necessity on her part 
for a carefully prepared shopping list prior to the visit 
to the store. 
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You can package anything from candy beads to 
fishing tackle in Plastainer vials by Owens-lllinois. 
They protect contents from handling, air and 
moisture until used. Plastainer vials won't 

split or crack .. . have wide diameter 

for easy filling and stable base... 

come in 6 sizes: 3 to 15 drams. 








— » 





| Colorful Plastaimen Vials 
¥ .BY OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Plastainer vials are now 
available in a wide variety 
of attractive colors, opaque 
ond transparent, with color- 
ful matching closures. They 
are typical examples of 
the many sizes, shapes and 
of containers the 
Bad plastic molding 
ilities of Owens-lllinois 


make possible to fill 


your needs. 











_— 


Owens-Illinois packaging know-how and 
high-quality standards offer you the finest é 
in plastic molding facilities . . . Injection ¢ 


molding ... Compression molding... A 
complete range in plastics for packaging, } 


for specialties. 
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A refillable metal 
compact for cake powder 









' 





ss / Powder Pan Retainer 





COVILL HAS DESIGNED a metal compact for compressed (cake- 
type) powder that can be refilled when empty! 

There has long been a crying need for this type of compact 

which combines all the fine features and attractive appearance 

that can be obtained only in a fine metal container. 

This new gold vanity” has a powder pan retainer that is an 
integral part of the compact. It is held securely in the compact, 
yet snaps open easily when it is time for a refill. (This will in- 
crease your refill business.) 

The refillable compact is available in a variety of square and 
round shapes, can be finished to any specifications, and may be 
lettered or decorated as desired. 

Ask a Scovill representative to show you this latest new prod- 
uct developed by Scovill’s Drug and Cosmetic Container Division. 
Maybe it’s the answer to a problem you're facing right now! 

At any rate, please remember this. Call us any time you have 
a container problem. We are sure that our engineers will be able 
to help you as they have others. 


SCOVILL-MADE Containers 


A product of SCOVILL 


SCOVILL MFG. COMPANY, WATERBURY 2, CONN, 








In a recent survey by du Pont seven out of ten buying 
decisions are made after the woman shopper enters the 
store. These women do not use a shopping list and de- 
vote only a little more than a minute of her time in 
buying each item. 

The seven out of ten buying decisions reported in this 
recent survey are an increase over the two out of three 
impulse buying decisions shown by a du Pont survey 
of 1949. The average “impulse” buying rate for all 
foods is found to be 48 per cent of this survey compared 
with 38-40 per cent in a previous one. 

The widely accepted vital importance of the impulse 
purchase for all kinds of merchandise which receive 
visible display emphasizes the growing importance of 
packaging and of a point of sale strategy as well as 
consumer advertising. Modern marketing in the retail 
store is no longer a one-way street but at the very least 
three parallel and equally important avenues. 


A New Industry? 

“Sucrochemistry” is a word we may be hearing a great 
deal more about in the future. As a starting point, 
sucrochemistry is reported to have developed a new 
detergent made from sugar which is “effective, mild and 
inexpensive.” 

In this wonderful age of chemistry and research, almost 
any basic organic material may be the foundation of a 
great new industry. We are in the middle of ushering 
in a great new section of the chemical industry “‘petro- 
chemicals.”” Now it seems that sucrochemicals are at 
the threshold. 


Do Sales Meetings Waste Money? 


According to Edward H. Weiss, the President of Weiss 
& Geller, Inc., an advertising agency, in a recent 
speech, this is very often the case. 
According to Mr. Weiss, within the next year, more 
than $419,000,000.00 will be spent on sales meetings. 
Here are a few quotes from this speech: 
“Management’s failure to understand the real feelings 
and emotions of its salesmen is the trigger which sets 
off a chain reaction whose end result, unhappily, is that 
salesmen often return to their territories after a sales 
meeting either confused and bewildered, angry and 
rebellious or possibly worse, apathetic and disin- 
terested.” 
“Because salesmen feel this lack of understanding on 
management's part, they frequently come to a sales 
meeting wearily wondering in what guise the same old 
stew isgoing to be served to them this time.” 
“Salesmen are not participants in such meetings—they 
are victims.” 
“The salesman is by nature a rugged individualist. 
That is why he is a salesman in the first place. 
Our first studies have shown that at most sales meetings, 
he is actually reminded that he is a schoolchild, help- 
lessly listening to teacher threaten him; exhort him to 
increased effort, or humiliate him.” 
“Management will be able to end this costly salesmen’s 
strike when it understands that salesmen resent being 
treated like children; that they resent being talked down. 
to, that they must be allowed to participate instead of 
merely being allowed to observe.” 
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Coming Age of Vending 


Vending machines now retail more than 1.5 billion 
dollars a year. The products sold through vending 
machines are still limited in number despite many new 
and unique applications in the last few years. The 
fact that 114-billion-dollar sales can be made primarily 
in tobacco products, candies and soft drinks is one 
indication of the colossal potentiality of this method of 
retailing. 

We like to think of self-service as a great marketing 
invention of this era and the last word in retailing. We 
forget that the vending machine has several startling 
social and economic advantages over the self-service 
grocery store. 

In the self-service grocery store the customer has to go 
to the store. This means finding a convenient time. It 
means travel and it means extra work. On the other 
hand, the vending machine is more and more going to 
the customer. Locations of vending machines are 
selecting high traffic points where the customer has to 
be anyway for some other reason or such places as large 
factories, large apartment houses, etc. 

In spite of the fact that a high percentage of the 
shoppers in a grocery store are employed and have 
little time for shopping and in consequence have to 
build up a big traffic bottleneck of delays and frustra- 
tions on two evenings a week and on Saturday, labor 
problems have prevented retailers from giving com- 
plete time-convenience for shopping. The vending 
machine in a factory or an apartment house or some 
other traffic center operates without additional cost 
around the clock. 

Self-service still means standing on line at a counter to 
have the products checked and to pay and make change. 
There is no standing in line usually for the vending 
machine and the change mechanism is one of engineer- 
ing’s modern miracles. 

We have long felt that the grocery super-market which 
has so excited this industry, as a wonderful new method 
of distribution for low priced, pre-sold necessities may 
be only a transitory passing period for this industry's 
distribution. For products like tooth paste, shaving 
cream, aspirin, etc., that is, the every day staple neces- 
sities of our industry, we don’t really need a super 
market. What we need is the utmost convenience and 
accessibility in making such products available to the 
customer. 


Drug Store Survey 

The Neilsen report on retail drug and proprietary store 
sales in 1953, just issued, is a valuable analysis which 
should be studied by every manufacturer selling to retail 
drugstores. 

In addition to basic economy factors which have af- 
fected the growth and sales of drugstores, this analysis 
includes a study of retail drugstore sales by territorial 
divisions, sales by independents and chains and a study 
of drug items in food stores. 

It has always puzzled us as to why there has been no 
growth in the number of drugstores during the past dec- 
ade when everything else in America has multiplied 
so substantially. According to this survey, the number 
of drug and medicine stores in 1948 totaled 56,000. 
This totalled seven per cent of chain drugstores and 
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c.. we spray an idea your way? Package for aero- 
sol dispensing . .. and do it in glass like our sales-minded 
client, Bourjois, does. In this suave push-button bottle 
lies the essence of sound merchandising. Push- 
button containers invite immediate attention and 
examination ... give both men and women shoppers 
cleanliness, protection, economy. Glass aerosols 
assure universal sales appeal for personal products 
like perfumes, sun tan oil, hair dressings, 
deodorants, etc. ... through high content 
visibility, color display, and an unlimited 
range of inexpensive bottle shapes and sizes 
for flexible, competitive pricing. Capitalize on 
the trend to glass aerosols now. Boost profits. 
Contact us for a free product evaluation. CONTRACT AND CUSTOM FILLING 


COMPLETE FILLING SERVICE. 
Get Continental's famous “follow- 
through” on liquid, spray and foam 
packaging ...in glass or cans. Two 
modern Midwest plants give you on-time 
delivery and freight savings plus 
warehousing and drop-shipping in 
bulk lots. We handle paper work, 
and protect your product with lab 
analysis before ... quality control 
during ... and careful handling 
after production. 


MAIN OFFICE ¢ 123 NORTH HAZEL STREET, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


CONTINENTAL FILLING CORPORATION 





PLANTS ¢ DANVILLE, ILLINOIS — HOBART, INDIANA LIQUID SPRAY FOAM 
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the remainder of independent drug and proprietary 
outlets. According to the survey, “From recent esti- 
mates there is no indication that the number of drug 
and proprietary stores in existence during the current 
year of 1953 differed appreciably from the number of 
units in operation during 1948.’ Drugstore sales in 
1953 amounted to 4.8 million dollars or 800 million 
more than 1948. We certainly would like to know the 
answer to this phenomenon of lack of growth in the 
number of drug stores. 


Groaning Selling Costs 


There is a trend among the dominant national adver- 
tisers in the soap and food field to pay grocery retailers 
a fixed sum for handling coupons on promotion. One 
leading advertiser who has been deluging the grocery 
trade with coupons and promotions has decided to stem 
the tide of retail revolt at all these additional handling 
charges by allowing 2% cents each for handling coupons 
in promotions. 

There is no question but that the retailer, in this one 
particular instance, is entitled to this payment for this 
extra work involved. If these coupons and promotions 
all contributed to expanding business in the retail store, 
there would be no excuse for this payment because it 
would be legitimately part of the retailer's contribution 
to expanding sales. But it is becoming more and more 
evident, in this period of frantic promotions, that a 
large part of the sales created by the promotion is not 
increasing consumption of the kind of products pro- 
moted, but is merely taking the sale, which a retailer 
would get anyway, away from a competing manu- 
facturer. 

Business has not as yet publicly and properly appraised 
the disgraceful record of marketing men as compared to 
production men during the last generation. This is a 
subject of research and discussion that should be at the 
top of the agenda in our rapidly growing business ad- 
ministration schools in universities. There must be a 
limit to what consumers will absorb in extravagantly 
high competitive selling costs which add nothing which 
we can perceive to the economy. This particular in- 
dustry, selling ethical drugs and cosmetics, is among 
the conspicuous leaders in reckless extravagance in dis- 
tribution costs. Recent financial statements of some of 
the ethical drug manufacturers show expanding sales 
but with these expanding sales show such high costs and 
increase in selling that there is a decline in profits. The 
twin sales forces of the retail salesman and the detail 
man plus advertising and direct mail are piling a fright- 
ful burden of selling costs on this industry which is re- 
flected in the final price the consumer pays for medicine 
and which constitutes a field of vulnerable criticism 
which may some day harrass this industry. 

In the cosmetic business, the extravagant excesses in 
some forms of selling are an indictment of American 
business efficiency which exceeds anything we can 
complain about in European production methods. 
Some cosmetic manufacturers, in addition to the regu- 
lar 40 per cent discount to retailers, are also paying to 
the retailer the full salary of a retail sales clerk; a 10 
per cent PM as an alternative; all or part of the re- 
tailer’s local advertising on the manufacturer's par- 
ticular product; payments for space in the retailer's 
catalogue and direct mail costs; a percentage of window 


and in-store display costs and sometimes a rental of 
counter space. This is not to mention payments for 
retail recreation and entertainment and for all we know, 
from what we occasionally hear, putting the retailer's 
children through college. 

It is interesting to observe that the greatest extrava- 
gances in distribution costs are very largely in the fields 
where national advertising predominates. In other 
words, the very section of our economy where the 
primary function of advertising is to reduce the cost to 
the consumer, is the very place where we find this con- 
glomeration of high and questionable selling costs. 

An observer can hardly help but reflect that the growing 
and flourishing discount house is simply a symptom of 
and a protest of reckless extravagance in distribution 
cost. 


Super-Markets Make Good Locations 


Apparently it is a good idea for a retailer to locate near 
a super-market. A few months ago, in this department, 
we stated that if we were running a drug store we would 
like nothing better than to be located right next door 
to the most successful super-market possible. Now the 
Family Circle Magazine has employed James M. 
Vickery Company to interview and research customers 
in non-food stores in three neighboring shopping centers. 
Vickery found that as much as 70 per cent of the cus- 
tomers interviewed in non-food shops also shopped in 
the super-market and that 40 per cent of them were 
planning to shop at the super-market on the same trip. 


Big Country Market 


According to Household Magazine, five out of nine of 
retail drugstores are located in places having less than 
50,000 population. This part of the United States 
accounts for 65 per cent of the population and 63 per 
cent of all U. S. families. Also in places of less than 
50,000, there are 26,912,837 children below fourteen 
years of age compared with 11,430,490 children living 
elsewhere. 


Package Does Count in Success 


Most new products fail to make the grade in the com- 
petitive struggle for customer recognition. There have 
been a number of surveys showing this in the past and 
we have pointed out many times that the cosmetic 
industry probably leads all industries in the number of 
new products launched that fail to obtain a successful 
life of over five years. 

Hilton & Riggio, an advertising agency, in a survey of 
200 manufacturers, found that only 19 per cent of new 
products reaching the American market-place made the 
grade as successful selling items. 

These products in 77 per cent of the cases, cost the 
manufacturer more than expected and in 70 per cent 
of the cases, took longer than expected to become 
established. 

According to this agency, packaging was found in the 
survey to play a relatively unimportant role. 

The agency should certainly have surrounded with 
qualifications the statement that packaging has played 
an unimportant role in the successful launching of a new 
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product. Too many factors enter into this kind of a 
situation to let a loose statement of this sort hanging in 
the air. For instance, it is unquestionably true that 
there is a huge variation in the place a package can 
play in bringing and maintaining success for a product. 
There is a whale of a lot of difference, for instance, 
between the Stoppette package or the Sportsman, 
Shulton and many other packages and the packaging 
of some hardware item. 

It would be a very interesting study to determine just 
how much relative importance the package plays in 
obtaining and holding a successful position for different 
kinds of products in different industries. 


Shifting Security 

“The security of a business shifts from capacity to 
produce the ability to sell.” That is the history of every 
successful business as it gets bigger and bigger.” The 
quote is from A. J. Gallager, business and market 
analyst, from an article in Printers Ink recently. 


Stormy Lipstick Markets 

In this department in the June issue, we had an article 
headed, “Stormy Weather for Lipsticks.” 

This article commented on the entry of Toni into the 
lipstick market with a new lipstick and with an adver- 
tising appropriation stated to amount to several million 
dollars. At the same time, it was reported that Lanolin 
Plus is bringing out a new lipstick and that the present 
factors in the lipstick industry, that is, such companies 
as Revlon, Hazel Bishop, Max Factor, Hudnut, Coty 
and others were revving up advertising and promotion 
plans to meet this new competition. 

So far as marketing to women goes, lipsticks are one of 
the most universally used of all the packaged branded 
products. It is agreed generally throughout the in- 
dustry that there is no potential for market expansion 
in lipsticks except with the normal growth of population. 
Therefore, the entry of Toni with an advertising appro- 
priation which will require the sale of at least ten million 
dollars in lipsticks to maintain that appropriation means 
one of the greatest “shouldering out of way” in adver- 
tising history must be accomplished for Toni to gain a 
toe hold in the lipstick market. 

Toni’s entry into this super-competitive and completely 
saturated cosmetic market is all the more remarkable 
in that Toni has a conventional package has certainly 
so far not said anything new about their lipstick to 
warrant even a trial period, and is dressing up old 
cliches such as the overdone color pitch to justify their 
entry into this particular field. 

With the new suit against Gillette by Hazel Bishop, 
Inc., the lipstick pot begins to boil with renewed ac- 
tivity. Hazel Bishop claims that Toni decided to enter 
the lipstick trade and to compete with Bishop and 
“wrongfully and unlawfully plotted, planned, and con- 
spired fraudulently to acquire full knowledge of (a) all 
aspects of the plaintiff's business in the lipstick trade; 
(b) plaintiff's methods and channels of distribution; 
(c) plaintiff’s methods of merchandising and promotion; 
(d) plaintiff’s advertising format, copy and phraseology ; 
(e) plaintiff’s future product development and prcmo- 
tion plans; (f) plaintiff's secret and confidential market 
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and consumer studies and information and (g) each 
and every element of and factor contributing to plain- 
tiff’s said goodwill and reputation.” 

The untutored layman would conclude from reading 
these complaints that Toni was a blushing debutante in 
cosmetic merchandising and that Hazel Bishop had 
pioneered in developing a lot of secret methods in pro- 
motions, in market studies and in advertising and that 
they had developed a secret and hitherto unknown type 
of retailer to serve as a channel of distribution for 
lipsticks. 

Nevertheless, since this hot war in the lipstick industry 
has to generate a number of bloody battles, the com- 
plaints whether offered with a tongue in the cheek or 
not, do serve as a basis of conducting the fight on at 
least two fronts. That is in the courts as well as in the 
market place. 

Hazel Bishop claims that Viv, the Toni lipstick “simu- 
lates, imitates and copies” the Hazel Bishop lipstick by 
duplicating its appearance, packaging, its channels and 
methods of distribution of sales and also its promotional 
and advertising ideas, its copy, its form and its 
phraseology. 

Hazel Bishop claims that it is now the largest selling 
lipstick with the sale of more than fifty million lipsticks 
since 1949, with estimates that it will sell 22 million 
lipsticks in the fiscal year ending October 31. Hazel 
Bishop also estimates that it will do fourteen million 
dollars in sales during this fiscal year of which approxi- 
mately ten million will be lipstick sales and that the 
company will spend $4,500,000 in advertising. 

Among the concepts which Hazel Bishop claims are 
either unique or exclusive with its operations are: 
(1) “Two-way lipstick.” (Conventional or non-smear.) 
(2) A “lasting,” “long lasting” or “longer lasting lip- 
stick” which remains vivid even after blotting. (3) 
Selling lipsticks at prices of $1.10 and 59c. (4) Affixing 
an assortment of lipsticks to a display card or case. 
(5) Shipping cartons which can be opened up into dis- 
play trays. (6) The use of a “golden colored cylindrical 
metal case with a dome shaped cap.” 

These conspicuous achievements claimed by Hazel 
Bishop will undoubtedly be made by the defense with 
equally interesting and positive testimony. 


Package Requirements 


Jim Nash, New York designer, had some pertinent 
remarks to make about the newly-designed package of 
Bakers Cocoa. 

“The face of this package is as effective as any point 
of sale poster in achieving sales for the grocer. Its clean 
quality appearance not only attracts but holds the eye. 
But the other three sides of the package are important 
in stimulating repeat sales when the package is in the 
kitchen. On the new Bakers Cocoa package the sides 
and backs incorporate principles that I consider potent 
sales builders.” 

Speaking of using the front of the package for product 
identification and point of sale display, the other three 
sides of the package for product description and product 
use and the top and bottom of the package for identifica- 
tion if it should be laid flat on the shelf, reminds us that 
we have heard no solution as yet to a still more compli- 
cated problem for packages. 
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parser HOCKING makes eight stlyes of metal 
and molded, screw and lug caps for medicinal and 
health products, toiletries, cosmetics and household 
chemicals. Each is designed for specific sealing pur- 
poses—all provide dependable, economical, attractive 
and efficient seals. 


The uniformly high quality of Anchor Caps is the 
result of practical research and engineering, careful 
selection, testing and control of raw materials, high 
manufacturing standards and thorough quality control 
through laboratory tests and regular inspections. 


If you package or contemplate packaging in glass let 
us recommend and send samples of the closures best 
suited to your particular needs. The services of our 


Package Engineering and Research Laboratories are also 
available to help you solve glass packaging problems. 


9 Anchor Amerseal® Caps are available in 

18 sizes—20 to 120 mm., lacquered, coated or 

| | privately decorated. Cap offers ultimate in con- 

venience for consumer in removal and reseal. 

b A simple quarter-turn and it’s off—a reverse 
quarter-turn and it’s on again. 


ANCHOR HOCKING 
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Package Doin’s... 


Package Competition 

The Package Designers Council, a 
non-profit organization made up of the 
country’s leading package and industrial 
designers has announced its annual 
competition for the best package de- 
signs of 1954. The Council will also pre- 
sent the Irwin D. Wolf Award for the 
best American Package or packaging 
award. 


Entries for all American-designed 


packages must be in the possession of 


the Committee by November 22 and 


should be mailed to Package Designers 
Council, 66 West 38th St., New York. 
These must be accompanied by an offi- 
cial entry blank securable through 
Council headquarters. 

All entrats must submit an actual 
three-dimensional package, with or 
without contents, currently in mass dis- 
tribution. Only those packages which 
have been on the market since October, 
1953, will be accepted. 


Perfume Atomizer 

Parfums Corday now has a new aero- 
sol Perfume Atomizer, three inches from 
top to tip which contains a quarter of an 


Corday Perfume Atomizer 
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ounce of any one of six fragrances. The 


atomizer is a completely leakproof deli- 
cate gold cylinder, said to be perma- 
nently air tight. 


Bubble Bath Circus Wagon 

The Glenway Company, Glendale, 
Calif., has repackaged its bubble bath 
in a family of three circus wagon cartons 
designed and made by Angelus Paper- 
box division of Robert Gair Co. A 
truck and two trailers, with cut-out 
wheels, have die-cut holes so that all 
three can be tied together to form a 
circus train. 

Several “foamy” animals are depicted 
on each of the three cartons, and drivers 
and helpers appear in the truck. Cartons 
are printed red, yellow and blue plus 
overprinting, giving a six-color effect. 

The cartons have re-use value as a 
toy, while the three different styles en- 
courage multiple purchase in order to 
secure the complete circus train. 


New Chessmen Package 
Chessmen Toiletries for Men has re- 

packaged its line in flat square glass 

bottles with golden caps. The famous 


Chessmen Toiletries for Men 
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Chessman trade mark of the Knight of 
Chess is fired on the bottles, and is 
maroon in color to harmonize with the 
bronze-gold linen-weave boxes. 

Two exceptions are the Spray De- 
odorant and After Shave Powder which 


are in ivory plastic squeeze bottles. 





Glenway Co. Circus Wagon 


Toothbrush-Container Ships 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. is packag- 
ing sets of three children’s toothbrushes 
in separate vacuum-formed containers 
of Celanese acetate sheeting. Each con- 
tainer is in the form of a ship—an air- 
craft carrier, transport or a submarine 
with the tops in bright solid color of 


red, blue or yellow. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. Containers 
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Patent THouGHTs 
AND TRENDS 
by Thomas Cifelli, Jr.* 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


Some interesting patents have been 
granted recently. Colgate-Palmolive 
succeeded in obtaining a patent (U.S. 
2,689,170) on its Gardol anti-enzyme 
Permachem Corporation 
of New York obtained a patent on the 
idea of providing self-sterilizing mate- 


preparations. 


rials such as fabrics, rubber goods, 
paper, leather, etc. (U.S. 2,689,809). 
The old stand-by permanent waving art 
continues to be active patentwise, Gil- 
lette and Lever Brothers each having 
obtained patents in this field, Nos. 
2,688,972 and 2,689,815, respectively. 
Procter and Gamble came up with U.S. 
2,686,761 dealing with a high water- 
content and high salt content milled 
soap, (U.S. 2,686,761). 


Colgate’s Anti-Enzyme Patent 

It has been about a year since the 
sarcoside anti-enzyme tooth paste story 
broke wide-open. The September 1953 
issue of This Journal pointed out that 
the only patents in this field found after 
considerable effort were two South 
African patents, Nos. 16272 and 17041, 
owned by Colgate. Indeed, because of 
the wide interest in the subject at the 
time, the entire text of South African 
patent 16272 was carried in the Sep- 
tember 1953 issue. 

It can now be said that Colgate has 
obtained very broad protection in the 
U. S. on the use of Sarcosides as anti- 
enzymes in dental preparations. 

Although the disclosure in the U.S. 
patent appears to be more extensive and 
detailed than was the case with regard 
to the South African patents, the latter 
contained the “meat” of the story and 
it is believed that reference to the 
September 1953 issue for the disclosure 
will give an accurate idea concerning 
the situation. However, for those who 
wish to pursue the matter more thor- 
oughly, a copy of the U.S. patent can 
be obtained for 25 cents by writing to 
the Commissioner of Patents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* Newark, New Jersey. 
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Self-Sterilizing Fabrics 

Frank Fessler, the Permachem in- 
ventor, points out that the treatment of 
various articles such as those made of 
fabrics, rubber goods, paper, leather, 
felt, synthetic organic plastics, ceramics, 
and other materials to render them 
lethal over prolonged periods of time 
and use to microorganisms coming into 
contact with them has been a thorny 
Methods have 
been devised for impregnating fibrous 


problem for some time. 


and non-fibrous articles with solutions 
or suspensions of germicides or fungi- 
cides to give a measure of self-steriliza- 
tion until the fabric is used. 
supporting germicides on the fibres and 


Bandages 


in the interstices between the fibres have 
been prepared which could be stored in 
the open air without becoming unduly 
contaminated with microorganisms and 
which could subsequently be applied to 
open wounds without danger of carrying 
air-borne infections into the wound. 
According to Fessler, although this 
procedure has met with some success 
the practice has not been entirely satis- 
factory for a number of reasons and 
has not been used on a wide scale, the 
usual practice in the case of bandages 
which are to be stored prior to use being 
to package the sterilized bandage under 
aseptic conditions in a germ-proof pack- 
age or to sterilize the bandage, e.g. by 
heat after it is packaged. Fessler points 
out that most of the attempts heretofore 
made to render fabrics self-sterilizing 
have been confined to the treatment of 
bandages and surgical gauze because of 
the particular necessity for keeping 
them in a sterile condition until used. 
Such articles are generally used only 
once and then discarded so that the 
question of permanence of the treatment 
during repeated use and laundering of 
the article does not generally arise. 
There are, however, many other in- 
stances where the need is apparent for 
an antiseptic and self-sterilizing cloth or 
other article which will retain their 
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properties after continued and repeated 
use and laundering. Thus, clothing, 
underwear, bedding, stockings, paper, 
leather goods, towels, shoe linings, dia- 
per cloth, rubber goods, bristles, plastic 
articles designed for body contact and 
many other articles invariably carry 
many kinds of bacteria on their surfaces 
after even brief exposure to the air and 
may become potent sources of infection 
when worn or otherwise contacted with 
the skin. 
the skin may be picked up by clothing 
and transported to abraded areas with 


Bacteria already present on 


the consequent development of infec- 
tion in such areas. Frequent laundering 
or cleaning of such articles serves to 
clean and sterilize them temporarily but 
such sterilization has no lasting effect 
and the articles are subject to re-con- 
and thear ticles are subject to recontam- 
ination immediately after laundering. 
Fessler states that there is a need for 
methods for treating articles so as to 
impart to them highly effective anti- 
septic and self-sterilizing properties 
which are not unduly affected or de- 
stroyed by laundering or cleaning or by 
normal use, and which would thus be 
effective over a long period of time in 
devilalizing microorganisms coming in 
contact therewith. It is likewise ap- 
parent that not only would the method 
itself be of great value, but that the self- 
sterilizing article itself would be equally 
valuable self-sterilizing 
property were sufficiently permanent. 
Fessler claims that an unexpectedly 
high degree of self-sterilization of a 
substantially permanent nature for all 
practical purposes can be imparted to 


provided its 


any fibrous and non-fibrous articles by 
co-precipitating, under controlled con- 
ditions hereinafter described, on the 
surface of or in the interstices of, or even 
within the body of, the article a mixture 
of at least two water-insoluble salts or 
compounds, one of which is a water- 


insoluble silver compound. The treated 


article can be stored or used without 
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preferred by EL! LILLY AND COMPANY 
Physicians often prescribe Lilly’s Ointment 
‘Surfacaine”* for burns. This versatile Lilly 
Ointment is also used to relieve pain or itching — 
te tara many ote werd SUE 
skin lesions. Use of a slip-off label permits easy (Cyclomethycaine, Lilly) 
removal Sp the phasiiesies piieNaMiar he glacial 1 Percent 
a prescription label on the Sheffield Tube. 
© Assistance of Eli Lilly and Company in the 
efficient packaging of many such ethical 
products has been a privilege of 
Sheffield Tube over the years. 
° For tough uniform collapsible tubes that truly 
safeguard your product while offering every 
convenience in handling and use, specify 
Sheffield Process Tubes on your next order. 
It pays to use the best. 
*Surfacaine’ (Cyclomethycaine, Lilly) 
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CHOOSE YOUR VIAL 


to match the care you take with its contents 


You compound your preparations 
with all the professional skill at your 
command. You use the finest phar- 
maceuticals. Then what? 

It's wise to complete the picture 
with a package that bespeaks qual- 
ity—a package that reflects your 
conscientious care and competence. 


Kimble Vials are the answer. These 
trim, sparkling, lustrous containers 
not only have a top-quality look that 
builds your reputation for profes- 
sional excellence, but they keep 
your preparations fresh, dry, and 
potent until used. 

You'll recognize the superior 


KIMBLE GLASS VIALS 
AN @ PRODUCT 


quality of Kimble Vials at first 
glance. They improve the salability 
of any product while they protect 
its quality. Find out how they can 
help to sell, and protect, your prod- 
uct. Write Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Box 
1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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substantial noticeable alteration in its 
physical characteristics as compared 
with the untreated article. Articles 
treated according to the method can be 
laundered or cleaned repeatedly, gener- 
ally with not more than a slight diminu- 
tion of their antiseptic and self-steriliz- 
ing properties. Hypochlorite and 
chlorine bleaching of laundered treated 
articles can be effected without harm 
and actually appears to restore any de- 
creased germicidal activity which may 
have been caused by repeated laundering 
under adverse conditions. 

4 feature of the Fessler process is the 
presence in the precipitating bath of a 
compound or substance, herein referred 
to as a “solubilizer,” which has at least 
a partial solubilizing effect on the water- 
insoluble silver compound to the extent 
that it renders the silver compound 
more solubie in the bath than in pure 
water. Solubilizers which can be used 
include ammonia and organic amines 
as well as certain inorganic salts. De- 
pending upon its nature, the solubilizer 
is eventually removed from the article 
by evaporation or leaching with water, 
or sometimes by neutralization, leaving 
the co-precipitated salts dispersed in 
what appears to be substantially molec- 
ular interdispersion and in a form 
wherein they are not only extremely 
difficult to remove from the article but 
wherein the water-insoluble silver salt is 
substantially insensitive to discoloration 
by light. 

Details of example 1, taken from the 
patent are reproduced below: 

A first solution was prepared by dis- 
solving 10 grams of silver nitrate and 
20 grams of hydrated magnesium nitrate 
in 1000 milliliters of distilled water. A 
second solution was prepared by dis- 
solving six grams of sodium chloride, 
30 grams of disodium hydrogen phos- 
phate (NasHPO,:12H2O) and 200 milli- 
liters of aqua ammonia in 800 milliliters 
of distilled water. A sample of white 
cotton sheeting was immersed for a 
period of 30 to 60 seconds in the first 
solution and then removed and squeezed 
tightly to eliminate excess solution. The 
squeezed cotton sheeting contained 
about 150 per cent, based on its dry 
weight, of solution. The still wet cotton 
sheeting was then immersed in the 
second solution for 30 to 60 seconds and 
then removed, squeezed and dried thor- 
oughly. The dried cotton sheeting was 
then washed in clear water to remove 
excess soluble salts and again dried. 


The product prepared in this manner 
was found to be both antiseptic and self- 
Sterilizing. It had a hand and feel sub- 
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stantially identical with that of un- 
treated cotton sheeting which had been 
washed in clear water and dried. The 
color of the treated fabric was indistin- 
guishable from that of washed untreated 
fabric. Samples of the treated cotton 
sheeting exposed to strong sunlight 
daily for as long as 60 days showed no 
tendency to become discolored. 

A number of samples of the treated 
cotton sheeting were washed repeatedly 
in a hcme washer using a good grade of 
soap and with the washing bath at 
about 90° C, 
and dried after each washing. After each 


The samples were rinsed 


period of several washings, one or more 
of the samples were removed and tested 
for antiseptic and self-sterilizing prop- 
erties. After as much as 100 washings 
and drying cycles the samples still had 
significant and adequate antiseptic and 
self-sterilizing properties. 

The experiment was duplicated with 
the cotton sheeting being replaced with 
cotton gauze, woolen uniform cloth, 
woolen cloth for civilian use, blended 
wool and cotton cloth, woolen blankets 
containing both virgin wool and _ re- 
processed wool, acetate rayon fabrics, 
surgical masks, sugeons’ hats, filter 
paper, cotton diapers, and woolen, cot- 
ton and acetate rayon socks and under- 
wear. In each case the treated product 
was antiseptic andself-sterilizing, was 
substantially unchanged in its hand and 
feel and was not discolored by prolonged 
exposure to light. In the case of heavy 
fabrics, such as wool blankets, the 
samples were soaked in each of the sep- 
arate solutions for about two minutes. 
A number of the treated fabrics men- 
tioned were laundered and dry cleaned 
repeatedly without lowering their anti- 
septic and self-sterilizing properties 
appreciably. 

Variations of the process were carried 
out by drying the final washed product 
in an oven at 60°-70° C., by drying the 
article after wetting with the first solu- 
tion and before wetting with the second 
solution, and by carrying out the dip- 
ping steps with the first solution heated 
at 60°-80° C. 
in the process produced any significant 


None of these variations 


change in the treated article. It was 
noted that at higher dipping tempera- 
tures, e.g. at about 80°-100° C., a small 
amount of a dark precipitate gradually 
formed in the first solution upon pro- 
longed exposure to light. 

In still other variations of the experi- 
ment the squeezing of the sample after 
wetting with the first’ solution was 
varied so as to leave as little as 100 per 
cent or as much as 200 per cent of the 
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first solution, based on the dry weight 
of the sample, absorbed on the sample. 
No significant. differences in the results 
were noted. 


Permanent Hairwaving 

The Gillette hairwaving process which 
does away with the need of a neutralizer 
is covered by U. S. 2,688,972. 

The inventor, Alfred E. Brown, points 
out that the neutralization step is a 
troublesome feature of cold wave treat- 
ments, both because it involves con- 
siderable work by the user and because 
the wave may be seriously impaired 
unless the neutralization is carefully and 
properly done. Aside from the natural im- 
patience of the user to get the job done, 
Brown points out that there is an in- 
herent difficulty in penetrating a wet 
wrapped tress with the neutralizing 
solution and consequently an insufli- 
cient amount of the neutralizer pene- 
trates to the tips of the tresses causing 
undue relaxation of the ringlet curl. 

Brown states that his invention stems 
from the fundamental discovery that it 
is not necessary that the disruption of 
the disulphide linkages in the hairkera- 
tin occur at the same time that the wave 
is developed. Brown has found that 
it is possible to develop the wave as a 
second step following substantially com- 
plete arrestment of the chemical break- 
down action. 

In the Brown prccess, the reducing 
chemical is applied to the hair as before, 
but is left on the hair in full strength 
for substantially less time-seldom, if 
ever, for more than half of the time 
previously considered necessary for 
home waving. Then, before full develop- 
ment of the final wave, the solution is 
diluted in situ on the hair, which may be 
wound or curled either on rods or in a 
pin-curl configuration, the degree of 
dilution being such as to preclude fur- 
ther substantial reducing or chemical 
action on the hair. The hair with the 
diluted solution thereon is maintained 
on the curling rods or in the pin-curl 
configuration through a period of time 
sufficient to fully develop the wave and 
to insure substantially complete restora- 
tion of the normal disulphide linkages 
through aerial oxidation, the wound 
hair during this period being kept ade- 
quately open to the atmosphere. As the 
final step of the process, the hair is un- 
wound and, if it is not already dry, wrap- 
ped into pin curls for any desired style. 

Brown singles out as the important 
differences between his invention and 
prior processes, the fact that he dilutes 
the reducing chemical prior to full de- 

(Continued on Page 552) 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
New Eleventh Edition --- 1954-55 


Complete Reference Book for Drug and Cosmetic Manufacturers 


@ Complete and only specialized directory of all cosmetic suppliers 
) ; PE 


© Trade Name Directory of drug and cosmetic suppliers 


Complete condensed catalogs of leading supply companies 


Statistics 


@ Associations 


Periodicals of the industry 


Buyers, Chemists, Perfumers, Plant Managers, Executives of Drug and Cosmetic 
Manufacturing Companies will find what they want in Druc & Cosmetic Review. 


Cloth Bound — over 300 pages 
$4.00 in U.S.A. postpaid 


DRUG & COSMETIC REVIEW 


101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


$5.00 Foreign postpaid 
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A BETTER DROPPING PART 












MAKES A BETTER PRODUCT 


To Be SURE Your Liquid Preparation 
Can Be Properly Dispensed 


SPECIFY 


Now pPacfection 


DROPPING PARTS 


Many a fine product has been rejected by the public simply because some 
seemingly small detail was below standard. The dropping part can be such 
a detail—an apparently simple device, yet vital to the user’s satisfaction. 


Since 1931, when Pennsylvania Glass originated the screw-cap dropping 
part, we have specialized in this important dispensing unit. This advantage 
in experience and specialization has made NEW PERFECTION Dropping 
Parts everything their name implies. Longer experience and undivided 
attention to one product have resulted in superior quality and reliable 
performance. To be sure of the best—specify NEW PERFECTION Drop- 


ping Parts. 


We can supply various colors of bulbs in natural rubber or in our special oil- 
resisting Amekine compound, caps of plastic or metal in many sizes and colors, 
and various types of dropper glasses in any length with calibration in any color 
or plain. New Perfection dropping parts will fit your own bottles, or can be 
supplied in combination with our Modernistic bottles in Amber, Blue, Green or 


Clear glass Sizes: 2cc, 14, 4%, 4, l and 2 oz. 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GLASS PRODUCTS CoO. INC. 


“Glass Goods of the Better Kind” 
430 N. CRAIG ST. & PITTSBURGH (13), PA. U.S.A. 
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At the very first sign of a cough, 


i= 


For over 30 years millions of families have kept REM on hand, ready for use at the first 
sign of a cough, sore throat or bronchial irritation due to a cold. These folks have found 
that REM works fast... brings quick relief for all the family. 






REM is sealed with Crown Lug Caps, the closures that 
provide smooth application on the production line . . . de- 
pendable protection... simple removal with a quarter-turn... 
an excellent re-seal. The liners in these caps are scientifically 
selected for the individual product. lf you would like to be 
certain the closure and liner you use are right for your product 
... ask your Crown Representative to tell you about Crown’s 
Customer Service Laboratory. Crown Cork&Seal 
Company, Inc., Closure Sales, Baltimore 3, Md. (Goon) 
World’s Largest Maker of Metal Closures. 


x @) re QE 





%* REM is a product of the Maryland Phar- 
maceutical Company, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
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Perfect reproduction of your art wor 


kon every tube, when you 





package your product in Sun Tubes! 
mmc rss 
seRRBEERE HR 


SUN TUBE CORPORATION, HILLSIDE, 


St. Louis 1, Missouri: Marvin Yates Co., Arcade Building 
Cincinnati 8, Ohio: Ralph H. Auch, 3449 Custer Road 


New Orleans 19, Louisiana: R. P. Anderson Co., 
925 WN. Solomon Pi. 


__ Houston 19, Texas: R. P. Anderson Co., 5643 Overbrook Lane 
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Sun lube 


CORPORATION 


NEW JERSEY, Waverly 3-0400 


Dallas 2, Texas: R. P. Anderson Co., 1122 Texas Bank Building 
West Coast: Wm. J. Stoepker, 301 E, Colorado, Arcadia, California 
Canada: Sun Tube Corp., 145 Spruce Street, Ottawa, Ontario 
Mexico: Tubes de Estone,S.AdeCV, 9 

174 Oriente No. 267, Colonia Montezuma, Mexice, D. F. + 
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In Your Aerosol Marketing Program... 


FOR “TAILOR-MADE” 


ror | 


Adhesive Sprays — 


Air Refreshers 
Antifoamers 
Artist Fixatives 
Artificial Snow 


Athletes’ Foot 
Preventives 


Athietic Equipment 
Bactericides 1 
Belt Lubricators 


Chrome i 
Preservatives | 
Dust Absorbers 
Dye Penetrants 
Fabric Color Sprays 
Flower Tints 
Glare-Proof Glass 
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Graphite Lubricants 
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Hosiery Protectants 
Household Products | 
ignition Coatings 
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Driers 


insecticides & 
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Herbicides x. 
insulation Coatings 
Lubricants 
Metal Lubricants 
Metal Polishes 
Mildew Preventives 





Mold Release Sprays 
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Paints & Lacquers 
Penetrant Oils 
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Plastic Protective 
Coatings 











Poultry Inhalants 











Rust Cutters 
Rust Preventives 
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Stetic Eliminators 
Stencil Inks 











Suede Restorers 














Topical Anesthetics 
Waxes 








Water Repellents 
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Whatever aerosol product you now market or plan to 
introduce—whether it is a space spray, surface-coating, 
or residual type—there’s a “Genetron” propellent to 


meet vour needs. 


For most applications, mixes of “Gene- 
tron” 11 and “Genetron” 12 offer opti- 
mum vapor pressures and excellent 
compatibility with a wide range of ma 
terials. With them you can select and 
get the ideal performance characteris- 
tics for your particular product. 


The 50-50 mixture of “Genetrons” 11 
and i2 has proven to be the most adapt- 
able blend for the bulk of general uses. 
Other combinations varying from 25 to 
90% “Genetron” 12 provide the answer 
for many hard-to-formulate materials 
ranging from low-pressure specialties 
to high-pressure space sprays. That's 
because variations in the proportions 
of “Genetrons” 11 and 12 result in cor- 
responding variations in the particle 
size of the spray, solubility character- 
istics, and hydrolysis rates. 


Helpful Technical Service—With one of 
America’s finest aerosol laboratories, 
General Chemical will be glad to help 
you get started toward profitable, prop- 
erly formulated pressure-propelled 
products as additions to your present 
line. The same sound technical service 
that has guided so many aerosol mark- 
eters in their development program is 
yours for the asking—in confidence and 
without obligation. 

Another useful aid: Ask for up-to- 
the-minute “Genetron” aerosol bulletin 
which contains lists of contract fillers, 
valve and container manufacturers; 
other suppliers you will want to know 
about in considering your aerosol 
program. 

For further information, call or write 
your nearest General Chemical office 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham *¢ Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago 
Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Greenville (Miss.) * Houston * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo * Los Angeles 
Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle « St. Louis 
Yakima (Wash.) In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Comp 
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_, have done their part 
Now let your Imagination 
Run Wild with these 
NEW SQUARE 
SPILLPROOFS 


.. 

| f fo 
K | 

7 fs 


Sop 


4 Immediately available in 6 sizes 
o/aan = 
a in any combination of Clear or 

. a) . . e 
Gold Cote Spillproof bottles, and 
Black or Gold Cote closures with 


or without jewels. 


Sop, 


The smartest lines in 1954 
will feature these sensational flacons. 
Write today for sam ples PTA prices. 
> a a — “' 


Cc ' oa 
404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK .16, N. Y. 
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The right choice of material can mean the differ- 
ence between a carton that’s just a package and 
one that acts as a powerful selling tool for your 
product. When you select Gair as your folding 
carton supplier, you can make your choice from a 
wide variety of materials. 


For increased eye-appeal, you may want the 
sparkling beauty of foil-laminated board . . . or the 
crisp whiteness of clay-coated stock...or the 
transparency of Plastafol. 


If additional protection will help sell your product, 
Gair can make your carton of high-strength 
Tufbord ...or coat the inner surface with poly- 


% CEXNGT 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. » 


155 EAST 44th STREET - 








\ One of the features 
of Gair's Coordinated 
Packaging Service 
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ethylene . . . or laminate rust-resistant paper to the 
board. 


To meet your particular requirements — whether 
you need a special material or standard stock — 
Gair produces a broad range of paperboards and 
paperboard combinations for Gair folding cartons. 


Add this choice of material to the other features — 
structural design, graphic design and its faithful 
reproduction, carton production, expert help on 
mechanical packaging — and you have the story on 
Gair’s Coordinated Packaging Service. 


Write for a copy of Cartons by Gair. Please address 
request to Dept. 65. 


FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
PAPERBOARD 


NEW YORK 17 
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PUSH-BUTTON 


Dlastic Compact 


FOR COMPRESSED POWDER 


am, 


NO BROKEN FINGER eS 


NO BROKEN CASES 2 
POSITIVE, EASY 
OPENING AND CLOSING 


MADE IN STANDARD SIZE AND ALL COLORS. 


oe eee, ee ee wee oe ee, ee ee eee ee ee ee ema Wee en. om 


565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK, MURRAY HILL 8-4270 
PLANTS: NEW YORK CIT t 


IN CANADA 





















By eliminating 
1 metal parts we save you 





money on your 


LIPSTICK CASES 


Free Wheeling 
Rich Low Brass Container 
Zephyr-Smooth Propel-Repel Action 


New Jeweler’s Finish 






Center pin moulding assures 


texture and 
color control. 
Made in two sizes — .477 and .500 cups. 


*Pat. Pending 


CALUMET 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 8-4270 


PLANTS: New York City, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 












SEND FOR EYE-OPENING SAMPLES AND PRICES 


CATUMEE 


In Canada: 

CALUMET DIVISION OF 
ERIC H. HARDMAN, LTD. 
137 Wellington Street, West, 
Toronto, Canada 
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Soaps, detergents, creams, colognes, 
sticks and lotions containing G-11 are 
making dramatic sales increases be- 
cause they combat the fundamental 
cause of body odor. 

Body odor, particularly underarm 
odor, is caused by the action of skin 
bacteria on perspiration. Research has 
shown fresh perspiration to be odorless 
until it is contaminated with skin bac- 
teria. G-11 combats these bacteria and 
thus removes the basic cause of the odor. 

G-11 remains on the skin, even from 
soaps which are thoroughly rinsed off 
with water. Thus the deodorant action 


Deodorants with G-il 


remove the cause of body odor 


Write now for technical bulletins and formulas for G-11. 


GED) Sreeston 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





(Brand of Hexachlorophene) 





persists for days. Persons who have 
used deodorants with G-11 for three 
and four years show no immunity to 
their action. 

Over seventy scientific articles, mostly 
by independent researchers, have been 
published over the last ten years attest- 
ing to the antibacterial and deodorant 
performance of G-11. 

In addition, G-11 is not perceptible 
while on the skin, has no harmful effect 
on clothing, is compatible with per- 
fumes, is readily soluble in soaps and 
cosmetic formulations, and is non- 
staining and non-irritating. 


Branches: Philadelphia + Boston 
Cincinnati + Detroit + Chicago 
Seattle « Los Angeles « Toronto 
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NEWS... 


Hanferd, DCAT Chairman 
Claude A. Hanford, president of 
Pharmaco, Inc., was elected the 58th 
chairman of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades section of the New York 
Board of Trade (DCAT) at its 64th 
annual convention at Pocono Manor, 
Penna., from September 23 to 25. Addi- 
tional officers elected were Sydney N. 





CLAUDE A. HANFORD 


Stokes, sales manager, northeastern 
division, Merck & Co., as vice-chairman; 
David Hayden, eastern sales manager, 
R. P. Scherer Corp., treasurer; James 
G. Flanagan, vice-president, S.  B. 
Penick & Co., counsel; and Helen L. 
Booth, secretary. 

Hugh S. Crosson, retiring treasurer, 
was elected an honorary member of the 
executive committee in recognition of 
his 13 years of service to the section. 

The following, excluding officers, were 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee: Frank F. Black, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co.; Francis C. Brown, Schering Corp.; 
Ralph A. Clark, J. T. Baker Chemical 
Co.; Griffin Crafts, J. W. Wilson Glass 
Co.; Harold F. Cummings, Vitamerican 
Oil Corp.; James Day, the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co.; W. T. Halsted, Thos. Leeming 
& Co., Inc.; William W. Huisking, Chas. 
L. Huisking & Co., Inc.; Louis E. Kalty, 
Progressive Drug Co.: George H. Me- 
Glynn, Magnus, Maybee & Reynard, 
Inec.; W. Boyd O'Conner, Ayerst Labs. 
Div.. Amer. Home Products Corp.: 
Wm. J. Schieffelin, III, Schieffelin & 
Co.; F. M. Schwemmer, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc.; Fred G. Singer, E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc.; J. A. 
Singmaster, Jr., Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; and Stephen F. Urban, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 
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Tech. Director, 
Warner Hudnut 

Dr. Ulrich V. Solmssen has been ap- 
pointed technical director of Warner- 
Hudnut International, according to 
Alfred E. Driscoll, president of Warner- 
Hudnut Inc. He will be responsible for 
new product development in foreign 
markets and for facilitating the ex- 
change of scientific information between 
the domestic and overseas branches of 
the company. Dr. Solmssen has been 
with the company since 1946 and 
previous to this appointment, had been 
administrative director of the Warner- 
Chilcott Research Laboratories. 





DR. ULRICH V. SOLMSSEN 


Bischoff Award to Reinhold 

Dr. John G. Reinhold, noted for his 
outstanding research in the field of liver 
diseases, received the 1954 Ernst 
Bischoff Award of $500 on September 16 
at the sixth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Clinical Chemists at 
the Hotel McAlpin. The meeting was 
held in conjunction with the American 
Chemical Society. 

Dr. Reinhold is associate professor of 
physiological chemistry in medicine at 
the Graduate School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and is in charge 
of chemistry at the Pepper Laboratory 
of Clinical Medicine at that institution. 
He is chairman of the committee on 
clinical chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society and is a past-president 
of the American Association of Clinicai 


Chemists. 


Powers in Pharmacy Post 
Wilbur E. Powers, secretary of the 
New Jersey Board of Pharmacy since 
1945, has succeeded the late John Dona- 
hue as assistant to Executive Vice- 
president Newell Stewart. He will con- 
tinue to serve as secretary of the Board 
during the current fiscal year on a part- 
time basis until such time as a replace- 


ment can be found. 
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Mallinckrodt Appointments 

Charles L. Crump has become western 
division sales manager in charge of 
laboratory chemicals, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works. He will take over 
part of the responsibilities of Warren F. 
Michener who formerly supervised 
western division reagent chemicals sales. 
Mr. Michener is now temporarily in 
charge of the Mallinckrodt Chicago 
office. 

William W. Scott, who joined the 
company in 1945, has been appointed 
assistant western division sales manager 
in charge of laboratory chemicals. 





VERNON 8B. TUCKER 


Drug & Chem. Elections 

Vernon B. Tucker was elected presi- 
dent for the 1954-55 season of the Cin- 
cinati Drug and Chemical Association 
at arecent meeting. He is the Cincinnati 
district manager for Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works. 

Other officers elected were J. R. Har- 
rington, Monsanto Chemical Co., vice- 
president; S. E. Spencer, Jr., Wm. S. 
Merrell Co., secretary; and Frank Jones, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., treasurer. 


Schinz to Get Fritzsche Award 
Dr. Hans Schinz, Federal Institute of 
Technology, Zurich, Switzerland, was 
chosen as the 1955 recipient of the 
Friztsche Award at the general meeting 
of the American Chemical Society on 
September 13 in New York. 

This $1,000 cash and gold medal 
award which is donated annually by 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., will be pre- 
sented to Dr. Schinz at the Society's 
spring meeting. 


Snyder Named Research Dir. 

Dr. Eric G. Snyder has been ap- 
pointed research director of Shulton, 
Inc., according to George L. Schultz, 
president. He had previously been vice- 
president and director of research for 
Takamine Laboratories. 
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PRECIPITATED 
CALCIUM 


CARBONATE 
U.S. P. 


For Dentifrices — Sturge PCC stabilizes 
your glycerine-water mixtures. Gives you a 
mild controllable detergent free from 

grit and taste. 


For Pill and Tablet Coatings — Sturge 
gives you a high white color and uniform 
texture. It’s neutral and free from taste. 


For Powders — The ideal ingredient with 
a soft matte finish and fine texture. It 
maintains the delicacy of your scent. 
And you can be sure of uniform color. 


For Fillers —To fill or pigment your 
lipsticks, creams and skin preparations. 


The producer, John & E. Sturge, Ltd., of 
Birmingham, England, will meet your special 
density requirements. For a sample and 
further information write on your company 
letterhead to H. J. Baker & Bro. 


Sole Distributor: 





HJ. BAKER « BRO. Ses 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


established 1850 pr /) 
600 Fifth Avenue 
oc. D 


New York 20, New York 
BALTIMORE, MD. ° CHICAGO, ILL. ° SAVANNAH, GA. ° TAMPA, FLA 
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Squibb Lab., Colombia 

A new E. R. Squibb & Sons manu- 
facturing laboratory is now in operation 
at Cali, Colombia, and is producing a 
wide range of products, ranging from 
household items to antibiotic prepara- 
tions. The opening of the laboratory 
was attended by the Colombian minister 
of health, the governor of the State of 
Valle, and some 400 additional guests, 
some of whom were flown to Cali from 
Bogota especially for the occasion. 


The 53,000 - square - foot “Edificio 
Squibb” is constructed of reinforced 
concrete of the “flat slab” type and 
designed so that it can be expanded 
when the need arises. Manufacturing 
and storage areas are air conditioned, 
and humidity control apparatus has 
been installed where necessary. The 
section which handles antibiotics has 
its air continuously sterilized by ultra- 
violet lamps. None of the windows in 
the building open, thus avoiding dust 
and other contamination from the 
outside. 


Bell, Pres. of Pharma-Craft 

Frank F. Bell, formerly vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising of 
Grove Laboratories, has been elected 
president of Pharma-Craft Corp. He 
succeeds Charles A. Howell who has 
retired. 





FRANK F. BELL 


San Filippo with Bradley 

Robert D. San Filippo, formerly with 
Pan-American Airlines, has been named 
manager of the contract packaging de- 
partment of the Bradley Container 
Corp., according to Bradley Dewey, 
president. 


Wade Named Sales Supervisor 

Michael W. Wade has been appointed 
field sales supervisor in the Bristol divi- 
sion of the S. E. Massengill Co. He 
was formerly detail sales representative 
for the company. 
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New manufacturing laboratory of E. R. Squibb & Sons at Cali, Colombia. The 53,000 


square-foot building is designed so that it can be expanded when it becomes necessary. 
Underground facilities include ramp for trucks, as well as workshops, boilers, generators 


and similar equipment. 


Parkview Drugs Gives Dinner 

Phil Small, president of Parkview 
Drugs, and the Blanchard Perfume Co. 
were hosts to 150 guests on Tuesday, 
August 31, at a dinner at the Wishbone 
Restaurant in Kansas City. Guests in- 
cluded Parkview managers, assistant 
managers, cosmetic department _per- 
sonnel and personnel from Parkview’'s 
Topeka drug stores. 


Miller Named Pres., PMMI 
Tom Miller, vice-president of Package 
Machinery Co., has been elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year of the Packag- 
ing Machinery Manufacturers Institute. 





TOM MILLER 


Talks Before A.C.S. Meeting 
Dr. Edward A. Schildknecht, organic 
chemist of Dodge & Olcott, Inc., de- 
livered a paper before the American 
Society on September 16 during the 
organization’s annual meeting. En- 
titled, “Synthesis of 2-Thiophene Ana- 
logs of Amidone and Isoamidone,” the 
paper described the work done by Dr. 
Schildknecht and Dr. Ellis V. Brown 
of Seton Hall University in synthesizing 
the 2-thiophene analogs of these two 


compounds. 
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Olin Mathieson Elections 

Officers of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. were elected last month, following 
the merger on August 31 of Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc., and Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., according to John M. Olin, chair- 
man of the board, and Thomas §. 
Nichols, president. Those elected in- 
cluded John W. Hanes, chairman of the 
finance committee and vice-president 
for finance; and F. Stillman Elfred, 
John C. Leppart, and Stanley de J. 
Osborne, as executive vice-presidents. 

Russell R. Casteel has become vice- 
president; Norman H. Collisson, Donald 
W. Drummond, R. L. Hockley, Milton 
F. Meissner, S. L. Nevins and J. J. 
Toohy, vice-president for operations: 
Russell Hopkinson, vice-president for 
development; Robert W. Lea, vice- 
president for organization; R. B. Lewis, 
vice-president’ for financial analysis; 
David T. Marvel, vice-president for 
sales; Walter F. O'Connell, vice - 
president and assistant to the vice- 
president for finance; Fred Olsen, vice- 
president for research; Ralph A. Ost- 
berg, vice-president for production: 
Theodore Weicker, Jr., vice-president 
for overseas operations; Edgar W. Taft. 
treasurer; C. C. Tallman, comptroller: 
Gordon Grand, Jr., secretary; E. R. Van 
Vliet, assistant treasurer; and A. P. 
Winsor, assistant secretary. 

These officers were all formerly asso- 
ciated with one or the other of the 


predecess« r companies, 


Reznek with Research Inst. 
Dr. S. Reznek has been assigned to 
the pharmacy department of the 
Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute, 
according to Dr. M. L. Tainter, director. 
He had formerly been director of con- 
trol at Cook-Waite Laboratories, Inc. 
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New Research Lab. for Allied 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. dedi- 
cated the new Research laboratory for 
its General Chemical division in Morris 
Township, N. J., on September 8. 
Members of the laboratory supervisory 
staff conducted guests on guided tours 
of the $2-million construction during 
the open house ceremony. 

The three-storey; L-shaped building 
provides over 55,000 square feet of 
floor space for research activities, in- 
cluding more than 30 laboratories, a 
technical library and engineering re- 
search offices, as well as a special sec- 
tion for work with radio-active sub- 
stances. 

This research laboratory replaces the 
division’s Laurel Hill, Long Island, unit 
which was one of the first major chemi- 
cal research centers in the country. 

Dr. J. H. Pearson, a member of the 
General Chemical research staff for the 


past 18 years, is director. 


Schoettle Co. Sold 

Heirs of Edwin J. Schoettle, Phila- 
delphia, have relinquished their interests 
in the Edwin J. Schoettle Co., one of the 
nation’s oldest and largest folding box 
manufacturers, and its subsidiaries, ac- 
cording to Douglas T. Neale, president. 
Ownership was acquired by Mr. Neale 
and principals of United Container 
Co., Kardon Box Co., and Philadelphia 
Container Co., all of Philadelphia. 

Douglas T. Neale, who will continue 
as president of the company, declared 
there will be no change in management, 
personnel or established policies of the 
organization. 


Hartwell with Vick Chemical 

John M. Hartwell, formerly controller 
and secretary of Electronic Products 
Corp., has joined the Vick Chemical Co. 
as special assistant to Donald B. Wood- 
ward, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 





Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.'s newest research laboratory which was opened Sept. 8 
by its Genera! Chemical division in Morris Township, N. | 


Stauffer Wins 1st Prize 

Stauffer Chemical Co., Columbian 
Carbon Co. and the Dow Chemical Co. 
last month received awards in the “Best 
Place to Work” competition sponsored 
by Management Methods magazine. The 
competition was designed to demon- 
strate how well-planned, well-integrated 
quarters improve both employee and 
executive productivity and morale. 

Stauffer won first prize for its new 
main offices at 380 Madison Ave., New 
York, as the “Best Integrated General 
Office.” The company also won a 
special award for the “Best Employee 
Lunch/ Lounge Area.” 

Columbian Carbon and Dow Chemi- 
cal received Special Awards for the 
“Best Board or Conference Room,” and 
the “Best ‘Special Situation’ Solution,” 


respectively. 


Named Koster Keunen Rep. 

Koster Keunen, Inc. has appointed 
R. E. Flatow & Co. as its representative 
on the West Coast for the sale of bees- 
wax, ozokerite and ceresine. 


Nichols in Rhodia Exec. Post 
H. C. Nichols, formerly with the 
Engineering Corp. of America, has been 
appointed head of the Engineering 
Service Section of the Industrial Re- 
odorants division of Rhodia, Inc. 





JOHN M. HARTWELL 
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Polyclosure Corp. Formed 

The Polyclosure Corp., 111 Fifth 
Ave., New York, was organized last 
month for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of polyethylene containers for 
rectal and vaginal suppositories. This 
plastic enclosure is said to have many 
advantages over the old tin foil wrap- 
ping method, in that it is protected 
from adverse weather changes such as 
heat, cold, humidity and moisture. The 
manufacturing process is patented, and 
the exclusive rights and distribution 
have been obtained by the Polyclosure 
Corp. 

President of the company is F. A. 
Scervini, 
secretary -treasurer. 


while Eugene Alaimo is 


Court with Klein Inst. 

Donn R. Court has left the post of 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising, Cutter Laboratories, to 
join the klein Institute for Aptitude 
Testing, Inc., as vice-president in 
charge of a newly opened western 
branch at 300 Montgomery St., San 


Francisco. 


Patten Named Sales Manager 

William T. Patten, formerly assistant 
advertising manager and assistant sales 
manager, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Chattonoaga Medicine 
Co., succeeding A. L. Grey who has 
retired. 





WILLIAM T. PATTEN 
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CSC Riboflavin U.S.P. is a product of exceptionally high 
purity. It has found wide acceptance over a number of years 
for elixirs, injectable solutions, powdered supplements, 
multi-vitamin drops, capsules and dry prepara- 

tions. It is non-hygroscopic and exhibits unusual 

uniformity of crystals. Uniformity of color and 

complete freedom from odor have always 

been outstanding characteristics of 

riboflavin produced by CSC’s unique 

quality-controlled process. 


Since CSC is a primary producer of 

this important product, you are assured 
of a constant supply at all times— 
quickly furnished you from a distribution 
point located nearby. Available in 100, 
1000 and 5000-gram containers. 


Samples available as well as a detailed 
TECHNICAL DATA SHEET. Write 

for yours today on your company 
letterhead. Industrial Chemicals Sales 





Dept., Commercial Solvents Corp., 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Package Machinery to Buy 

The Package Machinery Co., East 
Longmeadow, Mass., has offered to pur- 
chase the Reed-Prentice Corp. of 
Worcester, Mass., according to Roe 8S. 
Clark, president of Package Machinery, 
and Frederick W. McIntyre, Jr., presi- 
dent of Reed-Prentice. Negotiations 
have been completed in which Package 
Machinery, subject to the fulfillment of 
certain conditions, is offering to pur- 
chase the common stock of Reed- 
Prentice Corp. from its stockholders at 
a price of $12 per share. 


Armour Labs. Appointments 
Craig S. Rice, formerly a market 
analyst, Armour Laboratories, has been 
named manager of the market research 
department, according to Edgar L 
Patch, general manager. 
Billy E. Clabb, assistant division 


manager of the southwest division of 


Armour Laboratories, has been pro- 
moted to division manager of the Pacific 
Coast division, with headquarters at 
San Francisco. 


Durrer Returns to U.S. 

E. R. Durrer, president of the 
Givaudan Corp. and its associate com- 
panies, last month returned to the 
United States from a 3-month European 
trip. He visited the Givaudan factories 
in Switzerland and France and renewed 
acquaintances with members of the 
European industries served by Givaudan 
whom he had not seen in several years. 


Murphy with Gair 

Homer Murphy has been appointed 
sales manager of Robert Gair Com- 
pany’s Angelus Paper Box division, 
according to Jack Hendricks, general 
sales manager. 


Breck Sponsors Concert 

A Pops concert, called, “The Anni- 
versary Pops Concert,” sponsored by 
John H. Breck Inc., was presented Sun 
day evening, August 22, in the Grand 
Ballroom of Chicago's Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, for 1100 members and guests of 
the Beauty and Barber Supply Institute 
on the occasion of the Institute’s annual 
convention. This musical affair com- 
memorated the 50th year of the Beauty 
and Barber Supply Institute and the 
25th anniversary of the incorporation 
of the Breck Company. 

The Breck Company was represented 
by Edward J. Breck, president and 
John H. Breck. Jr.. executive vice- 
president. 
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Mile. Genevieve de Galard-lerraube, 
“Angel of Dien Bien Phu,” receiving from 
Lamson Scovill, president of Scovill Mfg. 
Co., replicas of gold buttons given to Gen. 
Lafayette in 1825. Scovill used the original 
dies to strike this set of buttons for pre- 
sentation to the Republic of France through 
Mile de Galard 





FRED R. WOLF 


Wolf Promoted by Lilly 

Fred R. Wolf, with seven years of 
experience in the financial division of 
Eli Lilly International Corp., has_be- 
come general auditor of the company. 


Scovill Recasts Gold Buttons 

Lamson Scovill, president of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., presented a 
gift of thirteen solid gold buttons bear- 
ing the profile of George Washington 
(an exact duplicate of a “bon voyage” 
gift especially designed for General 
Lafayette by the predecessor Scovill 
firm in 1825) to the Republic of France 
through Mile. Genevieve de Galard- 
Terraube, “The Angel of Dien Bien 
Phu,” on August 16, prior to her return 
home. Mile. de Galard was given a 
fourteenth button as a_ personal 
memento. 

The inscription on the back of the 
original buttons, which have never been 
found, had read, “Presented to General 
Lafayette by L. H. & Scovill, Button 
Manufacturers, Waterbury, Conn.” The 
firm’s name at that time was Leaven- 
worth, Hayden & Scovill. 

“IT am very touched by the fact,” 
said Mile. de Galard, “that these are 
exact reproductions of those which were 
given by your great-grandfather to 
General Lafayette [in 1825]. These 
buttons will be put in a French museum 
as a symbol of the friendship which has 
existed between the United States and 
France since General Lafayette and 
which has been reaffirmed by the warm 
welcome which I have received in this 
country.” 

Scovill Manufacturing Co. traces its 
history back to 1802 when a small metal 
button factory was started in Water- 
bury. A few years later it became the 


first American firm to cast brass. 


Left to right: Eugene List, piano soloist; Miss Arppie Charkoudian, special mystery soloist; and 


Edword J. Breck, president of John H. Breck 


congratulating Arthur Fiedler, Conductor of 


Boston Pops Orchestra, at conclusion of Anniversary Pops Concert 
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Winthrop West Coast Unit 

Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., is building a 
10,000-square-foot single-storey building 
as its Western headquarters in Bohan- 
non Industrial Park, San Mateo, Calif. 
The Bohannon organization will own, 
operate and maintain the building for 
the firm on a long-term lease arrange- 
ment. Construciion will be completed 
early next year. 

The new building will serve as ad- 
ministration, distribution and ware- 
house center in the seven western states 
for Winthrop-Stearns, and for George 
A. Breon & Co., Cook-Waite Labora- 
tories, Inc., and Sterwin Chemicals Inc., 
all units of Sterling Drug. 


Reid Joins Squibb 

Francis J. Reid, who recently re- 
signed from New York Quinine & 
Chemical Works, is now associated with 
the Chemical Division of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons. 


To Represent Fluid Chem. 
Stanton Sales Co. and Charles A. 
Mooney have been retained as special 
representaiives of the Fluid Chemical 
Co., according to E. Benne‘t, president. 
Stanton will cover the area from Chicago 
to the East Coast, and Mr. Mooney, 
600 North Sepulveda Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, formerly president of Leniheric, 
Inc., will coniact accounts for aerosol- 
filling contracts in the West Coast area. 


Named Mgr., Gair Division 

Frank E. Newton has been appointed 
manager of the Pennsylvania corru- 
gated box division of Robert Gair Co., 
according to William T. May, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of container opera- 
tions. He replaces Harry J. McPhil- 
liamy who will act as assistant division 
manager, performing such duties as his 
health will permit. 

Mr. Newton had formerly been man- 
ager of the company’s Ohio corrugated 
box division in Cleveland. 
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Architect's drawing of new West Coast headquarters of Winthrop-Stearns Inc. which 
will be completed early next year. Building will serve as administration, distribution and 
warehouse center in the seven western states for Winthrop-Stearns, and for George A. 
Breon & Co., Cook-Waite Laboratories, and Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 


Pittenger Retires from S & D 
Dr. Paul S. Sharp & 
Dohme, vice-president since 1930 and 
director of quality control, retired on 
October 1. He joined the H. kK. Mulford 
Co. as director of pharmacodynamic 
research in 1910 and held that position 
until 1925. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed director of pharmacologic re- 
search at Sharp & Dohme which named 
him assistant general superintendent in 
1928 and assistant to the president in 
1929. Dr. Pittenger 
president the year following the merger 


of Sharp & Dohme and H. K. Mulford. 


Pittenger, 


became _vice- 


Ferment-Acid Vs. Miles Labs. 
Ferment-Acid Corp., New York, has 
filed a_ patent 
against Miles Laboratories, Inc., de- 
manding damages of $1 million and an 


infringement action 


injunction prohibiting use of its basic 
No. 2,353,771 covering “deep 


This patent relates to 


patent 
fermentation.” 
methods for “deep fermentation” pro- 
duction of citric acid, a component of 
Alka-Seltzer which Miles manufactures. 


Promoted by Bristol-Myers 
Edmund W. Morris has been ap- 
pointed brand advertising manager of 
Bristol-Myers products division. He 
has been with the company since 1946 
when he joined the Rubberset division. 


EDMUND W. MORRIS 
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Ushiyama Visits Kohnstamm 

Harry Ushiyama, president of Holly- 
wood Cosmetic Co., Inc., of Japan and 
Hollywood, and Mrs. May Ushiyama, 
who operates the most exclusive beauty 
salon in Japan, recently visited the 
New York office of H. Kohnstamm & 
Co., Inc. They wish to increase their 
line of beauty preparations. 


Croda Represents Protan 

Croda, Inc. has been appointed ex- 
clusive sales agent by A. S. Protan of 
Norway, for the sale of aginates in the 
Eastern United States. 


With Norwich 35 Years 

Howard A. Sumner, assistant to the 
president, and Dr. D. M. Copley, chief 
chemist, the Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
have both completed 35 years of service 
with the firm. 


Robert Visits U. S. 

Henri L. Robert, technical direc‘or 
and perfumer of Chanel, in Paris, visi ed 
the United States last month during 
which time he conferred with H. 
Gregory Thomas, Chanel president. He 
was formerly in America for 11 years, 
having been associated with this in- 
dusiry as a perfumer, and prior to that, 
in Paris and Grasse. 


W. F. George to Witco 

William  F. 
Hooker — Electrochemical 
September 1. Mr. George was New 
York district sales manager upon his 
Hooker policy 
which requires retirement at a specific 


retired from 
Company 


George 


retirement caused by 


age. However, Mr. George is not re- 
maining idle, and he is now associated 
with Witco Chemical Company, N. Y. 


Tombarel to Move 

Tombarel Products Corporation will 
move in November to new quarters at 
725 Broadway, New York 3. 
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In the old-fashioned gardens of a bygone day, they planted ‘Sweet 
$36 per lb. Tobacco”’ or ‘Shooting Star’’ — now technically 
known as ‘“‘Nicotinia Assimis’’ — directly under bedroom 
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D&O Exhibit at Smithsonian 

Dodge & Olcott, Inc. last month pre- 
sented a specially designed exhibit en- 
titled, “Take Away That Bitter Taste,” 
to the Smithsonian Institution's division 
of Medicine and Public Health. Pre- 
pared for a place in the medical gallery 
where it has been installed, the exhibit 
traces the evolution of flavoring medi- 
cine from some of the earliest-known 
records to the modern laboratory where 
synthetics mark the farthest rise of this 
particular science 


Uhe Discusses Essential Oils 
George Uhe, president of George Uhe 
& Co., delivered a talk on essential oils 
before the monthly meeting of the 
Essential Oil Association of the U.S.A. 
on September 14. 
periences on a recent extended business 


Describing his ex- 


trip abroad, he stated that more em- 
phasis is being placed on the production 
of agricultural products for foodstuffs 
than on crops suitable for the distilla- 
tion of essential oils. 


With Burroughs Wellcome 

Dr. Edgar A. Jack has been appointed 
a member of the medical staff of Bur- 
roughs Wellcome & Co. (U.S.A.) Ine. 
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Strong, Cobb Exec. Changes 

Herbert A. Strate, vice-president and 
general sales manager of Strong, Cobb 
& Co., has transferred his offices from 
Cleveland to the Strong, Cobb plant in 
Hawthorne, Calif. He will direct the 
western states division sales for the 
company, according to M. M. Ricketts, 
president, and will also supervise the 
firm’s national business as well as direct 
and establish research in new products 
and production for the Hawthorne 
plant. 

Harold C. Green, formerly New York 
sales manager, has been appointed 
eastern divisional manager of the 
eastern states, with offices at 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

Herbert W. Decker, formerly chief 
pharmacist at Crile Clinic, has been 
named central division sales manager 
of Strong, Cobb. 

Michael Girbino, with the company 
21 years, has been appointed manager 
of research and control laboratories. 

Robert L. Rice, formerly with the 
American Chlorophyll division — of 
Strong, Cobb, has become manager of 
the new unit packaging division at 
Cleveland. 


Ching, DCAT Guest Speaker 

Cyrus S. Ching, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Labor-Management Re- 
lations Panel and former director of the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice, was guest speaker at the 64th annual 
meeting of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section of the New York 
Board of Trade which was held from 
September 23 to 25 at Pocono Manor, 
Penna. 


Promoted by Smith-Dorsey 
Thomas Watson, formerly divisional 
sales manager for Smith-Dorsey, has 
been appointed administrative assistant 
to the sales manager. This is a new posi- 
tion in the home office at Lincoln, Neb. 
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Wernet Promoted by P-D. 

Richard Wernet has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the Boston branch 
of Parke, Davis & Co., according to 
Graydon L. Walker, vice-president and 
director of U.S. and Canadian sales and 
promotion. He will work under the di- 
rection of W. R. MeCollam, branch 
manager. 

Mr. Wernet had formerly been as- 
signed to the retail sales promotion staff 
in Detroit. 


Gilbert on Schenley Board 

George R. Gilbert, vice-president in 
charge of international operations for 
Schenley Laboratories, has been elected 
to the company’s board of directors, 
according to R. Blayne McCurry, presi- 
dent. He has been with the company 
for 13 years. 


U.S.1. Moves Sales Division 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., divi- 
sion of National Distillers Products 
Corp., has moved its New York sales 
division offices to the National Distillers 
Building, 99 Park Ave., New York 16. 
The new telephone number is OXford 
7-0700. 


Mathis Heads State Pharmacal 

John H. Mathis, vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising, has been 
elected president of State Pharmacal Co. 
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FUNGAL AND BACTERIAL ACTION... 


Do you have a product that needs positive protection against 
bacterial and fungal growth? It will pay you to look into the 
following advantages of using Heyden PARASEPTS to pre- 
serve the quality so essential to sales and profits: 

e High effectiveness against molds and bacteria. 

e Extremely low toxicity confirmed by extensive tests. 
e Non-irritating to the skin. 

e Colorless, odorless, practically tasteless. 

e Stable during heat sterilization. 

Research has shown that a combination of two or more Para- 
septs gives better protection than a single ester. There are five 
of them available to provide the right combination for your 
particular product. Write for a copy of the technical bulletin 


giving full information. Samples available on request. 


METHYL PARASEPT 
Purified 
(Methylparaben U.S.P.) 


ETHYL PARASEPT 
Purified 


PROPYL PARASEPT 
Purified 
(Propylparaben U.S.P.) 


BUTYL PARASEPT 
Purified 


BENZYL PARASEPT 
Purified 


Technical Grades also available. 


100, 50 and 25-lb. fiber drums. 
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McLean Named Merck V.P. 
William H. McLean, vice-president 

for marketing, Merck & Co., for the 

past three years, has been appointed to 


the new position of vice-president and 
general manager of the chemical 
division. 

He has been with the company since 
1948, serving as director of commercial 
development and in other management 
capacities before becoming vice-president. 

During the war, Dr. VicLean was in 
charge of research and development, 
Army Quartermaster Corps, and sub- 
sequently served with the Research and 
Development Board of the Department 


of Defense. 


WILLIAM 


Austin H. Brown 

Austin HL. Brown, for 36 years head of 
the purchasing division of Eli Lilly & 
Co., died September 7 at 66 years of 
age and had been with the company 42 
years and had been active as director of 
purchasing until last December 31 when, 
for reasons of health, he asked to be re- 
He re- 


mained as a purchasing consultant. 


Frank B. Redington 
Frank B. Redington, president of the 
F. B. Redington Co. for 50 years, died 


September 23 in a nursing home. He 


lieved of the director's duties. 


developed the first chewing gum wrap- 
ping machine in 1897. He and his com- 
pany subsequently developed cigarette, 
candy and other packaging devices. 
Surviving are his widow, Mary h.., 
and three nieces. 
Mrs. Helene H. Pessl 
Mrs. Helene Herz Pessl, founder and 
former president of Helene Pessl, Inc., 
Austria, 


She was 72 years 


died last month in Salsburg, 
after a brief illness. 
old. Mrs. Pessl came to this country in 
the 1930's and founded the company in 
1942, from which she retired in 1947. 
Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. 
Yella Pess! Sobotka and Mrs. Margit 
grand- 


Pessl Cartwright; and three 


children. 
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August A. Wasserscheid 

August A. Wasserscheid, who retired 
six years ago as Vice-president and 
General Manager of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
died September 27, after a long illness. 
He joined Mallinckrodt in 1893, was 
appointed Manager of the 
Eastern Division in 1913, and wis sub- 


General 


sequently appointed Vico-presideat. He 
served 55 yeurs with the comoiny, and 
was 83 years of age at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Wasserscheid wis born in New 
York January Tl, 1871. He was a 
graduate of the City Collge of New 


T A. WASSER HEID 


US 


of Pharmacy, 
Ph... 


York, and of the College 
Columbia University, with a 
degree, in 1892. 

Mr. Wasserscheid was widely known 
and had a host of friends throughout 
the drug and chemical industry in the 
United States. He had been an active 
participant in the affairs of the American 
Drug Manufacturers Association, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association, the Drug, Chemical, 
and Allied Trades Section of the New 
York Board of Trade, the Federal 
Wholesale Druggists Association, the 
National Wholesale Druggists Associa- 
tion, the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association, and the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association. le was a past 
president of the Drug & Chemical Club, 
New York. 


Shriner, a member of the Garden City 


Ile was a Mason and a 


Country Club, and a well) known 
philatelist, his stamps having been ex 
hibited at many philatelic exhibits 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Florence A. Mekown, whom he 
married February 15, 1900, and by a 
brother, Otto Wasserscheid, Sr., Peek- 
skill, N. Y., and a sister, Mrs. Clara 


Kroger, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
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Charles S. Campbell 

Charles Soutter Campbell, who gave 
up a career in the ministry for business 
and became president, treasurer and 
director of the J. B. Williams Co., died 
September 21 at his home. He was 67 
years old. 

Mr. Campbell was graduated from 
the Yale Divinity School in 1917, but 
instead of following the ministry, he 
became assistant to the president of the 
Darham-Duplex Razor Co. Later he 
was mide president of Index Invisible, 
Ine., which was absorbed by Remington 
Rind 
of the 

lected director of 


Durhium-Enders in 1926, he joined the 


Ile then became vice-president 
latter 
president and 
Williams Company in 1937, shortly 
thereafter holding the posts of president 
and treasurer as well as director, 

Surviving are his widow, Mury Abbe 
Campbell: and six children, Charles S., 
Jr., William P., Robert A., Mary, Mes. 


Stuart Clement and Virs. Sidney Lovett. 


Charles H. Cooper 
Charles TH. Cooper, a 


Cooper and Shuesler, Chicago pharma 


pirtner in 


coulical representative, died August 6 
ofa heart attack. He acquired his early 
business experience in the sales divisions 
of retail and wholesale pharm iceutical 
firms in the Midwest and West Coast, 
Mr. Cooper joined Charles R. Shuesler 
in 1916 to form the partnershio. The 


Hl. Wirz, 


Inc., in the midwest territory since 1921, 


compimy has represented A, 


Dr. Carl J. Norden, Sr. 

Dr. Carl J.) Norden, Sr., died in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on August 21 at 
the age of OF Tle was chiirmin of the 
board of Norden Laboratories which he 
founded in 1919 

Heis survived by his wife, Emma, and 
aoson, Dr. Carl J. Norden, Jr. who 
is vice president and secretary — of 
Norden Laboratories 


John E. Donahue 

John E. Donahue, recently app yinted 
secretary of the National Phirmaceuti 
eal Council, died on August 19 after a 
very short illness 

Surviving are his wife, Mary E 
Donahue, and three children, Hugh, 


Elinor and James 


John F. McCambridge 

John F. McCambridge, founder and 
president of the MeCambridge and 
McCambridge Co., died August 28. 





FIELDS, FORESTS AND ORCHARDS 
OF AMERICA COME THESE OUTSTANDING 


\ 


“THERE ARE NO 
\ 


FELTON ESSENTIAL OILS... 


FINER’ 


Birch, Sweet, U.5S.P. 
Cedarleaf U.5.P. 


Peppermint Twice Rectified 
(Triple Distilled) U.S.P. 


Cedarleaf American Not U.S.P. 


BRAND® 


Grapefruit Cold Pressed 
Grapefruit Distified 
 Grapetrult $-Fold 
Grapefruit terpeneless 


lemon California, 
Coid Pressed U.S.P. 


Lemon 5-Foid 

Lemon Terpeneless 
Lemon Sesquiterpentiess 
Limes Distilted 

Limes Expressed 

Limes 5-Foid 


Limes Terpeneless 
Mondarin (Tangerine) 
Mandarin 5-Foid 


Orange California, 
Cold Pressed U.5.P. 


Grange Florida, 
Cold Pressed U.5.?. 
Orange Distilled 
Orange 3-Foid 
Orange S-Foid 
Orange 10-Fold 


Orange Terpeness 


Orange Sesquiterpeneiess 


Cedarleaf Technical 
Cedarwood 
Chenopodium N.F. 
Dill Seed 
Dillweed 
Hemlock (Spruce) 
Hops 
Peppermint Natural 


Peppermint Rectified 
(Redistilled) U.S.P. 


Peppermint Terpeneless 
Sassafras Natural U.S.P. 
Spruce 
Spearmint U.5.P. 
Spearmint Terpeneless 
Tansy 


Wintergreen 
U.S.P. 


Wormseed N.F. 


Wormwood 


Control of production, right from the 
source, is one of the most important reasons 
why Felton’s Key Brand and Pioneer Brand 
Essential Oils, Terpeneless Oils and Concen- 
trates are always uniformly “peak” quality 


and economically priced. Try any of these pop- 
vior Felton oils . . . and you'll be quickly con- 
vinced “there are no finer!” 


ESSENTIAL OILS & AROMATICS 


ELT OW CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


599 Johnson Avenue, Brooklyn 37, N.Y. 
PLANTS: Brooklyn, WN. Y. @ Los Angeles, Cal. 
“Versailles (S & 0) France — SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago @ Cleveland @ Philadelphia @ 


@ Montreal, Que. 
Atilenta @ 
St. Lovis @ 


Stocks Carried in Boston 


_ 
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Paper Box Machine 

Stokes and Smith Company, 4992 
Summerdale Avenue, Philadelphia 24, 
has issued a 2-color, 6-page brochure 
Bulletin BS 501—describing the re- 
cently developed Stokesmatic fully auto- 
matic paper box machine. Stokesmatic 
operation includes staying, gluing, reg- 
istration, feeding, and wrapping with- 
out the need of an operator. 


American Cholesterol Booklet 
American Cholesterol Products, Mill- 
town, N. J., are distributing a booklet 
containing 20 pages of data sheets con- 
cerning their products. This will prove 
to be a very valuable reference book for 
chemists and others in this industry. 


Synthetic Organic Chemicals 

The Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association, 4] East 42 
Street, New York, has issued a 32-page 
booklet entitled Allies in Defense 
Some Fact About Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals. This booklet will give any- 
one considerable understanding of the 
organic chemical industry and of its 
importance in defense in a very short 
time. 

zt 

List of Suppositories 

Suppositoria Laboratories, 4718 18th 
Avenue, Brooklyn 4, N. Y., have issued 
a four-page folder listing their long list 
of suppositories for many conditions. 


Custom Made Glassware 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
has issued a 124-page book entitled 
Custom Made Glassware by Corning. 
The book is a catalog of a wide range of 
laboratory glassware produced by the 


company. 


1954 Accident Rates Booklets 
National Safety Council, 425 North 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, an- 

nounces that the 1954 series of Accident 
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Rates booklets is now available. The 
booklets contain the 1953 accident ex- 
perience of companies that report to 
the Council, and are published annually 
for each of 15 industries. 


Pallet Hand Lift Trucks 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., Phila- 
delphia 15, has issued a 12-page bro- 
chure (P-673B) describing Yale Pallet 
Hand Lift Trucks. Profusely illustrated 
with actual application photographs 
showing how hand trucks can increase 
efficiency in handling a variety of ma- 
terials, the brochure describes different 
pallet types and designs and gives their 


specifications. 


Algin Gels 

Kelco Company, 31 Nassau Street, 
New York 5, has issued a 4-page bulle- 
tin describing the use of their Algin 
Gels, giving formulas for many in- 


dustrial uses. 


Fatty Acids 

A. Gross & Company, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, has issued a new 
edition of Fatty Acids in Modern In- 
dustry. This 24-page booklet contains 
specifications, grades, packing, and 
Stock points on distilled stearic, oleic, 
coconut, cottonseed, soya, and palm 
fatty acids, as well as information on 
glycerine, pitch, and hydrogenated 


tallow fatty acids. 


Dental Market Survey 

Dental Survey Publications, Essex 
Building, Minneapolis 3, Minn., has 
issued a 36-page booklet entitled, A 
Survey of the Dental Market, which is 
described as a graphic presentation of 
valuable information on the 580 million 
dollar market. Research for the book 
started two years ago, and the figures 
presented are the latest available and 
are based on responses to a dental survey 
treatment study questionnaire covering 
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Trade Literature 


10,555 patients and how dentists treated 
them. 


Organic Solvents 
and Chemicals 

Chemical Solvents, 60 Park Place, 
Newark 2, N. J., have issued an 80-page 
booklet entitled Organic Solvents and 
Chemicals, giving complete information 
on a long list of solvents as well as addi- 
tional information of use to users of 
solvents. 


Bulletin on Indulin 

A technical bulletin on the use of 
Indulin, a pine wood lignin for removal 
and recovery of proteins and enzymes 
has been issued by the Polychemicals 
Division of West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, Charleston A, South 
Carolina. 


New Colorimeter 

An 8-page, profusely illustrated bulle- 
tin (FS-246), just published by Fisher 
Scientific Company, 717 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., explains the theory 
and use of a new additive-colorimeter 
designed to serve as a permanent “color 
memory” for control chemists. 


Pendit WA Cosmetic 

Raymond Laboratories, 261 East 
Fifth, St. Paul 1, Minn., has issued an 
8-page bulletin on Pendit WA Cosmetic, 
described as a brand of sodium lauryl 
sulfate. 


Catalog of Personnel Material 

Science Research Associates, Dept. 
\B, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, is distributing the latest catalog of 
personnel material for business and in- 
dustrial use. The catalog is said to be 
helpful in selecting better employees, 
increasing employee performance, choos- 
ing employees for promotion, and re- 
ducing employee turnover. Included are 
general personnel tests, as well as spec- 
ialized tests for clerical and office, and 
shop and factory employees. 
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Stokes Tabletting Presses 4 





A few of the Stokes Model BB-2 tab- 
letting machines in the modern plant 
of A. H. Robins Company, inc., at 
Richmond, Va. These presses are of 
the rotary type, fully automatic in 
operation, with a production range 
of 750 to 1900 tablets per minute. 


An industrial show place of the South is the new 
million-and-a-half dollar plant of 


A. H. Robins Company, Inc., at Richmond, Va. 


This modern plant, handsomely landscaped and 

fully air-conditioned, occupies almost two acres of 
space on a single floor. The present annual multi-million 
dollar business is built on a line of 20 or more 

products developed from the single prescription item 
with which the business was started many years ago. 





Typical of the modern equipment with which the Robins’ plant is furnished 
is the battery of Stokes BB-2 automatic rotary presses for the preparation 
of tabletted products in numerous sizes and shapes. 


Stokes tabletting presses are noted for the high production schedules 
which they help users to maintain while producing tablets of uniform size, 
weight, density and finish. Many Stokes presses have been 

in continuous service for 20 to 30 years or more. 


Punches and dies for Stokes tabletting presses, including carbides 
suitable for exceptionally long runs or abrasive materials, 

are made in the Stokes plant. Send for the booklet “How to Save Money 
on Punches and Dies” and for Catalog 
No. 801, “Stokes Tabletting Presses.” 


F. J. Strokes MACHINE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 20, Pa. 





STOKES MAKES: High Vacuum Equipment, Vacuum Pumps and Gages ‘ Industrial Tabletting, Powder Metal and Plastics Molding Presses / Pharmaceutical Equipment 
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Management 
Forum 


by Francis Chilson 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 


| Go in to See the Queen 


Shortly after my arrival in London the early part of 


August, “Sir John’ Walmsley asked me if I'd like an 
audience with the Queen. With something more than 
alacrity I said, “Sure!” So I put on my best bib and 
tucker, polished up my court etiquette and practiced 
bowing from the hips—a somewhat difficult feat in 
view of my stately paunch. Since “Sir John” knows 
everybody of importance in England, it never occurred 
to me to question the invitation. But the “Queen” 
turned out to be a barmaid in Soho who was a yard and 
a half across the bum and weighed about twenty stone 
280 pounds. She sat in regal majesty, enthroned upon 
a bar stool, holding her scepter of authority—a bung 
starter. 

This blunt, authoritative instrument has its origin 
in English history. Its prototype, the royal scepter, 
was originally a golden axe presented to Henry VIII. 
The King, being of a playful turn of mind, used the 
sharp edge to chop off the head of his Queen, Anne 
Boleyn, and, with the dull side, he bashed open the 
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head of a barrel of beer to celebrate the occasion. The 
English took a very dim view of his playfulness, not 
because he had chopped off the Queen’s head, a practice 
which is quite common in English history (and this 
explains why so many English pubs are called the 
““Queen’s Head”), but because the Queen’s blood was 
spilled all over the new, expensive Brussels carpet which 
was bought with taxpayer’s money. The King could 
always get another Queen for little or nothing but who 
was to pay for a new carpet? (I may say in passing 
that the common English adjective “bloody” also has 
its origin in this little incident.) So to prevent any 
further waste of the taxpayer’s money the English took 
the King’s axe away from him and blunted the sharp 
edge, making it more or less club-shaped, the form it 
has today. 

In keeping with tradition, as can be seen in Madame 
Tussauds, the English take a very dim view of doing 
away with your wife unless you beat her to death with 
a scepter-shaped club—which seems reasonable. If, 
however, you do the job with a cricket bat, the rules of 
cricket must be observed. The English are nothing if 
not sporting. 

It is needless to say I was twitted endlessly about my 
“American accent” whatever that is. The English pride 
themselves on their ability to speak their own language 
flawlessly. But they have more dialects and accents 
than we do. We have but six: Bostonian, Yankee, 
Brooklynese, Southern, Western and a composite of all. 
The English have Lancaster, Yorkshire, Somerset, 
Cornish, Cockney, Oxford, Welsh, Scots, Dorset and 
several others. They also speak English—some of them. 
The only flawless English I ever heard was spoken by 
educated Dubliners. I reminded my English friends of 
this and I seized the occasion to point out that a sub- 
stantial portion of classic English literature was written 
by Irishmen as well. When the row was raging, a bloke 
named Walters, who is the solicitor for Aspro Ltd., 
unintentionally ended the debate hilariously by saying, 
“T once knew a girl from Boston and you wouldn't have 
known she wasn’t English, except for the fact that she 
rolled her r’s.””. Ah me! 

Sir John told me that in Stoke Poges church yard, 
hard by the stones that inspired Gray's Elegy, there is 
a moss-grown stone above the grave of a frustrated 
spinster which bears the inscription: “Who said ‘you 
can’t take it with you’? English humor is so hard to 
understand. 

In a single year England has gone through an amaz- 
ing transformation. Everybody is working—unem- 
ployment being something less than one per cent, the 
irreducible minimum. The roads are jammed with 
cars. Ordinary folk who before the war never aspired 
to anything more pretentious than a motorcycle now are 
driving cars, old ones in many cases and very small ones 
in others, but cars nonetheless. And these people will 
never go back to pedal pushing or to motorbikes. Al- 
ready the stimulating effect on England’s economy is 
obvious. People do not aspire to those things which are 
far beyond their reach, but once they've had experience 
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of luxuries which formerly were the prerogatives of the 
rich and well-to-do, they will never go back to the modes 
of living they have discarded. 

The cost of living is high in England, particularly for 
the working people, whose earnings ratio to cost of 
living is very much less than it is here. But that will 
be remedied in time. A way will be found to lower costs 
materially or wages will be increased all around. The 
productivity of the English workman has always been 
substantially less than ours through no fault of his own. 
He has suffered from poor industrial leadership and has 
been bound down by the caste system under which he 
could not voice his opinions freely because that was 
not “his station.”” This has been proved at Fawley where 
Esso Petroleum is erecting one of the largest oil re- 
fineries in the world. This project is being supervised 
by Americans but the work is being done by English- 
men. At the beginning of the project the productivity 
of English workers was far below American standards 
but in three months time the Englishmen were matching 
our productivity and doing it with a will. This project 
is the talk of all England and rightly so. Englishmen 
have proved to themselves that there is nothing sacred 
about time honored methods. They have seen that if a 
supervisor is properly trained he will be able to train 
others to work effectively and what is equally important 
he will be willing to listen to suggestions and advice 
from his men. This will be a bitter pill for English 
supervisors to swallow, trained as they were in a system 
which permitted an underling to speak only when 
spoken to. But they are learning to change their habits 
in management courses which have been established in 
many English universities. 

The essential difference between the English and 
American point of view is that the English like things 
because they are old; we like them because they are 
new. Once the Englishman gets his head above the 
dusty rubble of the years we had better look to our 
laurels. The Englishman knows that in an increasingly 
competitive, industrialized world, his 
country cannot live long as a first class power unless 


increasingly 


he can produce better products at lower prices than his 
world-wide competitors. The Englishman knows that, 
unlike us or the Germans or the Russians, he must 
import all his raw materials and that to overcome 
this disadvantage he must produce with a degree of 
efliciency that has never been equalled—or go under. 
And he won’t go under—mark that. 

In a single year through the elimination of rationing 
English food and English cooking have improved to a 
marked degree. I even had Yorkshire pudding that 
didn’t taste like a wet blanket as well as really superb 
steak and kidney pie. In the month’s time I was there 
I didn’t have a meal that I could criticize from the point 
of view of cooking or quality of food. Of course I didn’t 
have time to get out of London and so cannot report 
on the hinterland. 

The English theater is burgeoning as you can imagine 
from the names of the leading plays. As you walk 
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down Shaftsbury Street the theater marquees display 
these plays: 
“THE BOY FRIEND” 
“WISH YOU WERE HERE” 
“INTIMACY AT 8:30" 
“AFTER THE BALL” 
“WHEN BOTH ENDS MEET” 
“RELATIONS ARE BEST APART” 

English names and titles are descriptive and logical. 
The English F.B.I.--Scotland Yard—is so named be- 
cause it is not in Scotland nor is it in a yard. Quite 
obvious. 

I have always heard it said that if you walk down 
Villiers street toward Trafalgar Square at sundown 
(when there is any sun) you will see, if you look up at 
Lord Nelson upon his pedestal high above the Square, 
that he is thinking of Lady Hamilton. It is a fact. 
An obvious fact I should say. 

Everywhere you go you see and hear signs of the 
Americanization of England. You will hear American 
slang used by British toffs. You will hear American 
jazz played by all the British dance bands. I asked 
Nicky Walmsley, aged six, to name the two greatest 
heroes of England. Without hesitation he said, “Lord 
Nelson and Hopalong Cassidy.” 

“Sir John” sends his best wishes to you all. 


Controller 

Ever since my article on this subject was published 
I have been praised by the people who have to do things 
other than to fiddle with a plethora of paper work and 
roundly damned—by the controllers of course. There- 
fore I think the following letter from an Australian 
controller will amuse you, particularly the sentence in 
the last paragraph which I have taken the liberty of 
italicizing. I never knew before that controllers might 
be the cause of industrial expansion since 1914. _ I 
thought they were an effect—a rather irritating effect 
I may say. Like boils. It is good to know that Aussie 
operating men suffer as we do. Misery likes company. 

“For the first time in my 2 years’ reading of your 
“Management Forum”’, I found interest shown by other 
sections of our management. In fact, by the time your 
magazine reached me, the book was folded open at 
the page containing your article, “Controllers,” and it 
was more worn than the outside cover. The Sales 
Manager had commented; the Merchandise Director 
had commented; the Managing Director was in league 
with both. Typed copies are now available—in fact, I 
got March after I had read April magazine. 

* 1 am forced to defend my race. 

“WHY IS A CONTROLLER, A................? 

“Because he has no control. He has the thankless 
job of urging, advising, cajoling, people—who don’t 
want change. 

“The Production Manager has charge of his process- 
ing functions. The Controller reads the figures and by 
comparison shows the Production Manager where sav- 
ings can be made, or production increased at the same 
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Only at Ivers-Lee can you get the world’s finest Unit-Package at the lowest 
price ever paid for quality. Only at I-L will you find high-speed packaging 
machinery capable of producing over 15,000,000 packaged units, of any and 
all types, in one single 8 hour shift. 

Nowhere else but at I-L will you be able to obtain complete packaging serv- 
ices for such diversified products as tablets, creams, capsules and powders. 
And remember, only I-L Super-Sealtite* can give you the exclusive advantages 
of Feather-Lite Tear and Double Diamond Tear Notches* . . . advantages that 
spell out enthusiastic consumer acceptance through the absolute in protection 
and the ultimate in convenience. 


*Pats. and Pats. Pending 





Creators of a thousand and one different types of Unit-Packages for tablets, capsules, triturates, 
powders, creams and unusual products during 34 years of Packaging Service. 
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cost. Why does the Production Manager object to 
this man doing his job? As a progressive engineer he 
should welcome the opportunity to prove that he can 
do better even than the Controller thinks possible? 
Most Controllers would welcome the opportunity to 
try out their ideas themselves, or to work with people 
who would. 

“The Sales Manager knows his selling business but 
he only knows how much he sells by reference to the 
figures produced by the Controller. The Controller can 
tell him whether what he sells is profitable; whether 
the type of car in use is economical; whether the trip, 
the distance is economical; whether he can afford to 
Discount certain Sales. But the Sales Manager doesn’t 
trust the Controller, so he gets his men to estimate this 
and estimate that, duplicating work in an endeavour to 
prove that the other fellow is wrong. Why do people 
who don’t deal in figures think that Accountants can’t 
see beyond them? 

“Fact is, figures show the effects—we want the cause. 

“The Warehouse Manager has his schedules and 
difficulties to meet. His interests lie in service. The 
Controller can tell him (by using figures, comparing 
this section with that section, this method with that 
method) which is a better way to handle the goods 
not only economically, but in practice. The Controller 
cannot put the scheme in use, but only advise, and why 
is that advice always frowned on and ignored as long 
as possible? Because he’s not a “Warehouse” man and 
couldn’t possibly know what was a better way!! 

“IT wonder why Controllers were ever thought of. Did 
management decide they required people to use the 
figures the Accounts Department were producing? Or 
is it that the men who are Controllers sold the idea to 
management? They must be good Salesmen for they 
are still there and they are necessary. / wonder if il 
is through Controllers thal industry has expanded to such 
an erlent since 1914! The number of people on the 
Office side increased with the increase in business and 
the increasingly urgent demands of business to give 
information sooner. The Tax Department is not ex- 
cluded. And surprise of surprises: Offices are now 
mechanising and reducing staff!! Happy?” 


Conventions 

A few months ago I called attention to the economic 
waste of duplicated conventions and trade associations 
in this industry. I anticipated that article was approved 
by some people and roundly damned by others. (It 
was not to be expected that any of the trade association 
secretaries would be for it—although one of them did 
suggest the consolidation of the principal manufactur- 
ing associations. Being a trade association secretary is 
a profession, and, since there are about 75,000 trade 
associations in the US, there is of course an Association 
of Trade Association Secretaries. Presumably they 
have conventions too.) No one wants his job oppor- 
tunities restricted. 

My article did not condemn necessary associations or 
necessary conventions. It merely pointed out the 
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waste in dupiicated associations and conventions. In a 
recent discussion I made the assertion that conventions 
must cost the pharmaceutical industry not less than 
$15,000,000.00 annually. Dues paid trade associations 
are a mere drop in the bucket. The big cost consists of 
executive's time, traveling expenses and entertainment 
expenses. 

I doubt if any firm in the trade has attempted to 
compute what attendance at conventions costs. Ac- 
counting being what it is, convention costs are not 
dumped into one account and re-distributed to divisions. 
Such expenses are charged out directly to the depart- 
ments involved. Thus the marketing people’s con- 
vention expenses are charged to sales expense; the 
chemists to research; the production people’s to factory 
expense and so on. But nobody that I ever heard of 
charges to convention expense the cost of executives, 
time even though their time, especially when they are 
on committees, may run as much as ten or fifteen per 
cent of their total time. It would be interesting to 
make a detailed study to see if the costs always justify 
results. 

That there are results from conventions no one can 
deny—good results and bad results. At conventions I 
have witnessed the beginning of mergers, I have seen 
deals initiated, I have seen useful information swapped, 
I have seen permanent friendships created where there 
had been enmity before—and I have seen the opposite 
too, more than once. 

So what is the balance? Red or black? 

The point I make is that while trade associations and 
conventions are necessary (although European business- 
men seem to thrive without them) duplicated associa- 
tions and conventions are not. 

Some of the large firms especially among suppliers 
attend so many conventions and belong to so many 
trade associations that they have been forced to ap- 
point certain officials to do nothing but attend con- 
ventions. It’s a hell of a state of affairs—especially 
when you consider the fact that everybody is com- 
plaining about the dearth of executive talent. One V.P. 
told me he has to attend 20 conventions annually. 
Since he gets a month’s vacation this means that al- 
most exactly half his time is devoted to attendance at 
If the 
time he spends at committee meetings was added, it 
would be found that he spends more than half his time 
at conventions. Maybe it pays in such extreme cases but 
I doubt it. 

As a management technique | think duplicated con- 


conventions since each convention kills a week. 


ventions are over-rated. Top executives complain all 
the time about the high pressure under which they 
work and then they attend a lot of high pressure con- 
ventions, where they play too much golf in too short a 
a space of time, where they stay up too late for too 
many nights in succession; where they drink too much 
some of them—in too short a space of time. And then 
they wonder about the insurance statistics on fatalities 
due to heart disease—especially when one of their 
friends becomes an insurance statistic. 
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used in more drug and cosmetic 
plants than any other make 


Ideally suited for short-run production or for auxiliary use so as 
not to disturb a mass production set-up. Write for literature and 
details on FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Hand and Motor Driven LABEL PASTERS 
Highly versatile, handles any shape label without adjustment. Dial 
control regulates paste flow, eliminating excess. Cuts stock loss. One 
machine can supply several operators. Available in 6”-844” models. 


Semi-Automatic Feed LABEL PASTERS 
Quickly adjustable to all shapes of labels, from 2” to 7%” wide. 
Dial regulates paste flow. Speeds production up to 50%. Suitable as 
auxiliary unit in mass production operation. Leaves mass production 
equipment undisturbed. 


LABEL ACTIVATORS for Thermoplastic Labels 
Activates delayed tack, pre-coated labels quickly and evenly. Per- 
manent labeling on gloss, metals, plastics, fabrics, etc. No water or 
give to smear product. Thermostatic heating control. Small and port- 
able. Available for 6” and 12” widths. Motor driven. 


Collapsible TUBE LABELERS 
Applies 32 slip labels per minute to collapsible tubes. Automatically 
forms and ejects label on tube. Machines for Ve, 4, Ye, 1 oz. tubes. 


VIAL and Ampule LABELER and CODER 
Thermoplastic lobelers in 1, 2, 3, 5 and 10 «.c. sizes. Hopper auto- 
matically feeds vial or ampule for labeling and coding. 


CUT CLEAN-UP TIME BY 50% 


Nev POTDEVIN RELEASE-COTE 


prevents coating materials from adhering to the walls of pots, 
tanks, rollers, shafts, feed tables and other exposed surfaces. 


GENEROUS AMOUNT OF RELEASE-COTE SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL POTDEVIN COATING MACHINES. 


POTDEVIN RELEASE-COTE available in quart, gallon 
and 5 gallon containers. 


7") see POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


257 North Street Teterboro, N. J. 
Specializing in Labeling Machines for over 60 years 
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The Insurance Racket 

The insurance companies in this country have used 
the “scare technique”’ to such advantage that they have 
American business men buffaloed and they have used 
the technique to such advantage that the insurance 
companies are the richest and most profitable—not to 
say powerful—of our financial institutions. 

Speaking of fire insurance alone, the fire insurance 
companies are insisting upon a lot of ridiculous, un- 
economic fire preventive measures ever since the 
General Motors fire. 

In effect the insurance companies say to you, “Yes. 
We will insure you against fire loss. But you must 
adopt all the fire prevention devices and construction 
features we tell you to in order to prevent us from ever 
having to pay you a dime on a fire loss for which you 
are paying us substantial premiums.” 

If you do have a fire loss, they will welch out of 
paying you a nickel if there is the remotest chance that 
they can get away with it. If they find that your at- 
torneys have read all the fine print on the policies be- 
fore you have signed up and they can’t get out of their 
obligations, they will pay up. Then they will rate you 
up to compensate for their loss or they may exercise 
their right to cancel your insurance altogether. 

Insurance companies are not interested in your 
operating costs. If they had their way your plant would 
be broken up into a series of independent buildings and 
each building would be equipped not only with sprink- 
lers but complete COz systems as well. If you have a 
big open building they must have it chopped up with 
Class A firewalls equipped with Class A firedoors. Cost 
is no object so long as it is your money. Waste of space 
and interference with material handling is not their 
concern; it’s yours. You've paid them plenty of money 
to protect you in case of fire loss and they want you to 
invest plenty more to keep them from having to pay. 

Recently I had a hand in the construction of two 
new plants. In the first instance it was found that it 
would take 35 years to amortize the cost of the sprink- 
lers and the separate water tank that the sprinklers 
required. (The insurance companies won't accept any- 
thing but an independent source of water.) So the 
management very wisely said, ““To hell with it.” 

In the second instance the management fell for the 
insurance company’s palaver, so we installed an un- 
sightly, elevated water tank and a complete sprinkler 
system (in spite of the fact that all hazardous processing 
units are blanketed with an automatic CO. system) at 
a cost—not including maintenance—which will take 
us 30 years to recover in insurance savings. 

Yet, if you went to the same management with a 
proposal in ordinary business matters that would take 
30 years to equalize itself, you’d be tossed out on your 
ear. As a matter of fact this very same management 
told me that they would not consider the purchase of 
new equipment for production purposes unless I could 
demonstrate that it would pay off in two years. In 
reckoning the saving from production equipment they 
cut the apparent saving in half to absorb the corpora- 
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tion taxes of 57 per cent, on the ground that the only 
saving that counts is the saving that is left after Uncle 
Sam has had his cut. 

Consistency is a virtue—or maybe I’m nuts. 

In England British business men cannot be moved by 
“scare techniques.”’ Consequently they don’t sprinkler 
their plants at all as a general rule. Only those plants 
are sprinklered that deal with highly inflammable ma- 
terial which can be extinguished with water. Plants 
dealing with highly inflammable solvents are protected 
by CO: systems. I am working on two large new plants 
over there now and neither is to be sprinklered. In 
England fire insurance premiums are the same whether 
the plants are sprinklered or not. Since it is the same 
insurance companies—or largely so—that operate on 
both sides of the water, it is an anomaly that what they 
van’t get away with in England, they have been able 
to make us pay through the nose for here. 

I am all for sensible fire precautions. (And good 
housekeeping and cleanliness throughout the plant are 
among the best of precautions.) But I don’t believe 
in adopting precautions that are not only uneconomic 
but asinine. I remember once that I found a client's 
raw material inventories scattered in five different 
buildings dispersed over several city blocks. Thirty- 
five years before they had had a fire that destroyed 
their raw stocks. The stocks were replaced within a 
few weeks’ time but upon the urging of the insurance 
people the stocks were dispersed in order to protect the 
insurance company. In the intervening 35 years the 
extra cost of handling those materials was several times 
greater than the original fire loss but nobody had no- 
ticed because such costs were buried in overhead. The 
stocks are consolidated now. 

One thing you can be more certain of than payment 
of full fire damages by insurance companies: If you 
should be unfortunate enough to have a fire your sup- 
pliers will ignore their other customers and do their 
damndest to get you into production again. Recently 
a client had a fire loss from a solvent fire. The plant 
was not sprinklered—fortunately. If it had been the 
fire would not have been put out anyway, because you 
can’t fight a solvent fire with water, but an immense 
amount of finished stock in the adjoining room would 
have been destroyed by water. In five minutes the 
local fire companies were on the job and kept the fire 
localized. The room in which the fire occurred was 
destroyed. What impressed me was the loyalty with 
which suppliers of material rallied around and worked 
overtime without extra charge to replace the ruined 
materials. Building material suppliers re-routed ma- 
terials destined for other jobs in order to help us get 
started again. 

The most serious damage a drug or cosmetic factory 
can suffer from fire is in the places where it is least likely 
to occur—in its packaging and processing departments. 
Especially the former, for with all the good will and 
special attention in the world, a machinery supplier 
cannot divert equipment fitted with special parts that 
will not fit your containers. That takes time. Raw in- 
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DAY EQUIPMENT SELECTED FOR PILOT 
PLANT, WHERE PRECISION IS VITAL! 
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Photos Courtesy Abbott Laboratories. 





Efficient method for wet granulation is demonstrated in this Used here for thing oint ts, the Day 5 X 12 Lab Three 
picture of a Day Stainless Steel Kneading and Mixing Machine, Roll Mill demonstrates its excellent application for laboratory 
used for combination powder and binder to manufacture and experimental operations of all kinds. 


medicinal tablets. 


Pilot operations set the pattern for full-scale production. That's why heavy 
emphasis is placed on efficiency and precision. Abbott Laboratories 
demonstrates the excellence of Day equipment by choosing the two 


machines illustrated here for use in its pilot plant. 


DAY Kneading and Mixing Machines, DAY Midget Three Roll Mills 


No. 18 and No. 24, with capacities of 15 and 30 offer all the advantages and design features of 
larger Day models in a size adaptable for pilot 
operations. An extra heavy frame houses the gear- 
ing and motor, minimizing space requirements. 
fishtail agitators, depending on the material to be Silent chain drive eliminates friction loss ordinarily 
encountered with shafting and belting. The 5” by 
: . . 12” mill, as illustrated, is equipped with chamber 
and power dump. Tanks are furnished in plain or bored rolls for water cooling or steam heating, 


stainless steel and may be steam-jacketed if desired. whichever is desired. 


gallons, are ideal for experimental production. They 
can be equipped with DAY double-arm-sigma or 


processed. They feature a dependable gear drive 





Mle 


THE J. H. DAY COMPANY «+ CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 
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ventories can be replaced quickly. Finished stock can 
also be replaced quickly through the good offices of 
private label houses and your competitors as_ well. 
Everybody is willing to lend a hand to anyone who 
has had a disaster. Look how the automotive trades 
rallied around General Motors. 

1 am all for fire prevention. Immaculate house- 
keeping, cleanliness, good maintainence, alertness and 
carefulness in handling inflammable materials and rigid 
insistence on the ““No Smoking” rule will do more to 
prevent fires than all the fire walls and do-dads that 


your insurance people insist upon. 


The following information is supplied by manufac- 
turers of the equipment described, and claims made 
below by these manufacturers are passed along for 
what they are worth. Presentation of such notice in 
this department is not to be taken as endorsement of 


the claims or of the equipment. 


Mechanical Presses for 
Forming Powered W aterials 

Cleanliness of operation is the outstanding feature 
of these new presses, designed especially for pharma- 
ceutical processing where contaminating dust, grease 
and oil must be kept out of tablets. Full enclosures 
around fly-wheels, pulleys, cams, gears etc. not only 
prevent contamination of the material being pressed, 
but eliminate entry of foreign particles into these parts 
of the machine. Moreover, they eliminate danger as 
lo the operators and set up men. 

These presses are built by Haller Inc., 68 Aan Arbor 
Road, Plymouth, Mich., in a range of sizes from eight 
to 10 tons. They are of rugged construction and con- 
tain an individual motor drive. 

The main frames are cast and are mounted on welded 
bases. The bearings are full-length bronze sleeve type 
with easily accessible grease fittings. The press speeds 
may be selected through a cone pulley belt drive. In 
larger models, a two-speed gear reduction with a shift 
lever on the front control panel is added to the cone 
pulley drive. Safety guarding has been emphasized, 
and gates isolating the die and punches from the 
operator are interconnected with the clutch lever. This 
prevents the press tools from being put into motion 
when the access door is open. 

In the small and medium sizes the pressing motion 
is obtained from an eccentric which is adjustable from 
the front of the machine. A lock and reduction pinion, 
together with an engraved scale and indicator are pro- 
vided for ease in adjusting the upper ram stroke to the 
precise requirements of the part being pressed. This 
adjustment, and the adjustment of the ejection mechan- 
ism, are made while the press is at rest. The settings 
are locked. The depth of fill or the weight of the part 
to be pressed may be adjusted while the press is in 
motion. This is done with a convenient hand-wheel or 
screw, located on the front of the machines. The ability 
to make this adjustment while the press is operating 
makes closer control of weight possible, saves material 
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which would otherwise be rejected, and also saves 
production time. The press operator does not have to 
be skilled in tool set up to make this adjustment. 

Powder is fed to the die cavities by an easily-remov- 
able shuttle type hopper, operating on the back of the 
die table. This feed has several features. It distributes 
the powder uniformly over a wide area, enabling the 
maximum die cavity to be uniformly filled. The feed 
shoe oscillates during the time it is over the die cavity. 
This movement, as well as the advance and retract, 
causes rotation of a small rake which serves to agitate 
the powder, remixing it to counteract any tendency for 
segregation of fines, bridging or packing. The lower 
punch fall is timed with the shaker shoe so that the 
retreating punch actually draws a change of powder 
into the die. Thus the feeding rate is seldom, if ever, 
the limiting part of the total pressing cycle. The feed 
shoe moves the finished parts forward over a chute 
into the finished parts container. 

In smaller machines where the thickness of the part 
is limited, the pressure is from the top only. For 
thicker pieces the larger machines are equipped wi'h a 
floating die table, which is controlled by specially- 
designed springs to produce the effect of lower punch 
pressure. Ejection is accomplished by the lower punch 
in the conventional manner. 

Preci:ion construction, ample provision for lubrica- 
tion and short linkages enable these machines to run at 
high speeds. The straightforward design and the pro- 
virion for taking up play in the principal slides assures 
new machine performance throughout the life of the 
press. Replacement parts are only required in case of 
accidental damage. 

The machines are delivered with a full set of tools 
for proper maintenance. Spare parts are readily avail- 
able. For assistance with special tooling and recom- 
mendations on specific problems, get in touch with 


Haller Ine. 
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Whatever your product, profits 
begin with accurate filling. You 
can maintain this vital accuracy in 
your operations with S & S 

Filling equipment. There is an 

S &§ Filler for most every product; 
paste, granular substance or 





powder. Prompt attention will 


View of the S & S HG-84 Automatic 
Heavy Duty Duplex Filler at Avon Products, - be given to your request for 


Incorporated, Suffern, New York ‘ 
complete information. 
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4904-OSUMMERDALE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
Pacific Coast: SIMPLEX PACKAGING MACHINERY, INC., 534 - 
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Model TBS Automatic Fills 160 Empirin 25-Tablet 
Bottles in a minute at Burroughs Wellcome! 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co. of Tuckahoe, New York, uses several Model TBS 
Automatic Tablet Filling and Counting Machines to package their well-known 
Empirin Tablets. The company uses several bottle sizes —and finds that Model TBS 
machines are ideal for many operations because they are easy to change over for 
stor. different counts and containers. The machines’ specially designed tablet handling 
j Manuracrunens § mechanism virtually eliminates breakage or powdering. a 
INSTITUTE Model TBS Automatic Tablet Filling Machine in the 12 chute model will fill 
bottles, cartons or cans with any desired number of pills, capsules or tablets — counting 
and inserting them at rates of 160 per minute on 25 count or less,and up to 100 per 
minute on larger count containers. 
Model TBS machines are available with many modifications to suit either mass 
production packaging of a single pharmaceutical tablet or speed packaging of a 
varied line of products. For complete details, write US. 

















PACKAGING 










NET & GROSS WEIGHING & PACKAGE FORMING & FILLING & CARTON SEALING, LINING, WRAPPING * BOX MAKING 


AUTOMATIC BOX MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


Owning and Operating NATIONAL PACKAGING MACHINERY CO. * CARTONING MACHINERY CORP 


45 ARBORETUM ROAD, ROSLINDALE, BOSTON 31, MASS. 
Branch Offices: New York - Cleveland +e Chicago 
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QUAD Fit: 


EB THRIFT — Economy-wise production 

men choose Elgin Machines for their 
lower initial cost, minimum maintenance 
and operating expense. 

e@eceevoeeveeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesg 

E VERSATILITY — Widely utilized 
by large and small plants because of 
their quick, simple changeover to ac- 
commodate a broad range of products 
and container sizes. 

EB DEPENDABILITY —Long years of 
trouble-free, continuous production dis- 
tinguish the Elgin equipment now serv- 
ing leading packers in the food, paint, 
cosmetic, oil and various other industries. 


wweCgce ee eceeeaecsw Oeoerensvses ees 


The Perfect Filler for 
GLASS ® PLASTIC 


and TIN containers 
Accurate Ingredient Fill 
For Aerosol Packaging 


ELGIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 200 BROOK STREET. ELGIN, ILLINOIS 








NEW | Bulk Label-Coder Imprints 
5S Legends in / Impression 
ending on ne ay “SUPERIOR” PRESS 
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New Model “Cc” 
CORLISS-CODER Now, with this new Model “C” 


® Fully automatic CORLISS-CODER, you can imprint 
.. self-stopping code, expiration date, lot number, 

© Adjusts for die-cut or size, quantity, flavor and other 
rectangular labels changeable legends in a single 
from 1x 34" to 51/2x3" bulk run...automatically. This com- 
pact bench machine handles a full 





® Delivers imprinted 
. hour's capacity of labels without re- 
labels in perfect stack quiring nomen attention... affords 
° Foolproof .-. cannot extremely clean, sharp imprints 
skip” or jam consistently...takes only 10-minutes 
@ Maximum production for changeover to different label 
at lowest cost sizes, less for copy changes. 


Write, wire, phone for more details 


ADOLPH GOTTSCHO, INC. 2 
Hillside 5, N. 3. 


in Conede: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., Toronto and Montreal 
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SANITYPE 


The Only Filter 


Fabricated of Plate and Bar Stock 
Developed Specifically for The Pharmaceutical Industry 


Used in the Processing of 
ANTITOXINS - V/.CCINES 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 
PRESSURE STERILIZING FILTER 


‘ Write for Catalog a oe 
__F,R. HORMANN & CO. INC. — 
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Lecfrodryers serve This air-conditioning type 


Lectrodryer maintains a 


low humidity areas in -o::001 10% reictive 


humidity in the antibiotic 

filtration room at the 
Pfizer plants Groton, Connecticut, plant 

of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
all over the world 
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Keeping relative humidity as low as 10% Wi 
The battle against contamination may be lost if control of vaporous moisture is not 
pinned down. Your best weapon is a Lectrodryer*. It can maintain bone-dry conditions 
in a room, over a process, throughout a laboratory and in air or gas lines. . . without 
disturbing required sterility. It reduces moisture to a harmless level below the point 
where hygroscopic materials would be affected or their flow interrupted. 

Lectrodryers are helping to protect Pfizer quality in the United States, England, 
Belgium, Spain, Japan and South America. 

Lectrodryers use Activated Aluminas to adsorb moisture from air, other gases and 
organic liquids. They efficiently reduce dewpoints to below -100°F . . . reduce relative 
humidity to as low as 5%. They can work under pressures as high as 6000 psi. Main- 
tenance is minimized because tiiese machines have few moving parts and Activated 
Aluminas will not wear out. 

Perhaps you can benefit by reading Lectrodryer literature or talking with Lectrodryer 
engineers. Write for Because Moisture Isn't Pink, a booklet describing how industries 
are using Lectrodryers. Request any DRYness engineering information. Pittsburgh 
Lectrodryer Corporation, 309 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
in England: Birlec, Limited, Tyburn Road, Erdington, Birmingham 


in France: Stein et Roubaix, 24 Rue Erlanger, Paris XV! 
in Belgium: S. A. Belge Stein et Roubaix, 320 Rue du Moulin, Bressoux-Liege 


LECTRODRYER 


* REGISTERED TRADEMARK U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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WMuscaro WJ 


Possesses the same valuable quality 
of merging, intensifying and 

leveling off the ingredients of a 

perfume as does the genuine Musk. 


Faithfully reproduces the 
odor of genuine Musk. 


Use this Schimmel specialty instead of 


genuine Musk for your higher priced 
perfumes in concentrations up to 1%. 


Especially useful in soaps. 


where natural and artificial 
musks would discolor. 


Write for further information 
on your firm’s letterhead 


schimme}l & Co.. ine. 


601 West 26th Street, New York, 1, N. Y. 
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Chlorpromazine in Alcoholism 


It is pointed out by J. F. Cummins 
and D. G. Friend (Am. J. Med. Sci. 227: 
561, 1954) that one of the pressing 
problems in the treatment of any al- 
coholic is the adequate control of the 
withdrawal symptoms of tremulousness, 
excitement, and agitation accompanying 
any present day therapy. In utilizing 
disulfram therapy, it is necessary that 
the patient be without alcohol for a 
period of six days prior to the initial 
administration of this drug, if a disul- 
fram reaction is to be avoided. This 
period of sobriety has been a hazard for 
many of those embarking upon the di- 
sulfram program because no medication 
previously available would control the 
psychomotor agitations as effectively as 
“one more drink.”’ However, during the 
past year, Cummins and Friend have 
studied the action of chlorpromazine 
Thorazine) and found it to be effective 
in preventing nausea and vomiting pro- 
duced by a wide variety of drugs and 
clinical conditions. Since it is well 
known that nausea and vomiting are 
commonly produced by the ingestion of 
disulfram in the presence of alcohol, 
they decided to evaluate the effective- 
ness of chlorpromazine in suppressing 
these symptoms. In addition to its anti- 
emetic effect, it has been observed that 
this compound also exhibited a mild 
sedative effect. It was felt that this 
feature might prove somewhat useful 
in reducing the psychomotor excitement. 

As a result of these studies, Cummins 
and Friend developed a method for 
treating chronic alcoholics which elim- 
inates the need to wait for “drying out” 
prior to the administration of disulfram. 
They found that disulfram and chlor- 
promazine, when administered together 
in adequate dosage to the inebriated 
alcoholic, produces a tranquilized state 
more effectively than with any current 
method of sedation. No untoward side 
effects have been noted in the treatment 
of 60 alcoholic patients. Nausea, vomit- 
ing, and hypotensive episodes have not 
been noted with this combination of 
drugs. Chronic alcoholics treated in the 
described manner do not suffer with the 
usual post-alcoholic 
agitation. 


psychomotor 
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Potassium Perchlorate 
for Hyperthyroidism 

In their preliminary paper A. F. 
Godley and J. B. Stanbury (J. Clin. 
Endocrin. & Metab. 14:70, 1954) report 
that potassium perchlorate has been 
used in the treatment of 24 patients 
with Graves’ disease. Oral administra- 
tion of 200 to 400 milligrams every eight 
hours was effective in controlling the 
disease, as demonstrated by sympto- 
matic improvement of the patient and 
a return to normal of the basal metabolic 
rate and serum concentration of protein- 
bound iodine. Thirteen patients had 
subsequent subtotal thyroidectomies. 
Two patients are euthyroid and have 
stopped treatment, and the remainder 
are either being treated continuously ot 
have had their treatment interrupted. 
Preoperative addition of potassium 
iodide to the perchlorate caused an 
escape from control of the thyrotoxico- 
sis in several patients. Two reactions 
which possibly were toxic manifesta- 
tions of potassium perchlorate involved 
the gastrointestinal tract. 

In the opinion of Godley and Stan- 
bury potassium perchlorate is an effec- 
tive antithyroid agent in the pre- 
operative or continuous treatment of 
thyrotoxicosis. It is of particular value 
in those patients who are sensitive to, 
or fail to respond to the drugs of the 
thiourea group or iodide. Further ex- 
perience and study are required for full 
evaluation of this new antithyroid drug. 


Vitamin Bi2 for Psoriasis 


That large doses of vitamin By, may 
be of value in the treatment of psoriasis 
is indicated in the preliminary clinical 
report by R. Ruedeman, Jr. (Arch. 
Dermal. & Syph. 69:738, 1954). He 
found that 1 cc. of a 1,000 microgram 
dose given intramuscularly daily for 10 
days consecutively, followed by a main- 
tenance dose, gave best results, and in 
severe cases daily doses were carried on 
for 15 to 20 days or longer, consecu- 
tively. In some refractory cases, no 
results were noted until 20 or more in- 
jections were given. Experience will 
eventually point out the best routine. 
No reactions, local or general, were en- 
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Advancing Therapy 


countered, but marked improvement as 
to well-being, with more zest to carry on, 
was observed by all the patients. There 
were 34 patients—14 male, 20 female— 
ranging from 21 to 68 years of age. The 
duration of the disease varied from 
7 months to 38 years. In 11 patients, 
the eruption involuted. Ten patients 
showed 75 to 85 per cent improvement, 
while six patients are slowly improving 
and treatment is continuing. Two non- 
cooperative patients showed no results. 
There was slight recurrence in five pa- 
tients. In these cases, treatment had 
been stopped too soon, but was re- 
sumed with good results 

Ruedemann feels that treatment with 
high doses of vitamin B,.—1,000 micro- 
grams per cubic centimeter, intramuscu- 
larly has surpassed all previous 
methods in rapidity of results; lack of 
reactions, ease of administration, stim- 
ulating cooperation, and bolstering the 
well-being of the patient. The rapid 
response of patients with long-standing 
recalcitrant psoriasis would be difficult 
to attribute to spontaneous involution. 


Drug Therapy of Hypertension 


In discussing the value of drug 
therapy in the management of hyper- 
tension, C. Levy (Delaware Med. J. 
26:36, 1954) emphasizes that thorough 
knowledge of the mode of action and 
of the side-effects of the various drugs 
that have been recommended for hyper- 
tension are necessary to properly under- 
stand the place of these drugs in the 
medical armamentarium. Before treat- 
ment is instituted, a thorough study of 
the patient must be made to ascertain 
the etiology of the hypertension. Since 
many patients with hypertension are 
asymptomatic and remain free of serious 
damage to vital organs for many years, 
the question of when to institute active 
treatment is difficult to answer. Levy 
discusses the hexamethonium drugs, the 
ergot alkaloids, the hydralazines, di- 
benamine, the vasodilators, the vera- 
trum group of drugs, low salt diet, the 
thiocyanates, and the rauwolfia extracts. 
Before any of these agents are used, not 
only their advantages and disadvan- 
tages must be weighed, but a close 
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Pharmaceutical manufacturers and other chemical 
users, small and large, know that their specialty chemi- 
cal items are made exclusively and confidentially for 
them at NYQ. 


Many of these chemicals do not appear in NYQ’s 
catalogue simply because it is deliberate NYQ policy 
not to advertise special chemicals that we make for 
our customers. 


Our customers have found that at NYQ they have 
all the security and privacy that they wish for in the 
manufacture of custom made raw materials. They 
have also found that NYQ can many times make 
these chemicals available for their use for much less 
than they could manufacture them themselves. 


If you have a specialty chemical which you are 
manufacturing now, or considering manufacturing, let 
us show you what we can do for you. You can be 
assured that your confidence will be respected, and our 
research and production staff will devote themselves to 
your problem. 


The NEW YORK QUININE ¢ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: SO CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8,N.Y. 729 WEST DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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supervision must be maintained as each 
patient may react differently. Hos- 
pitalization for study prior to use of 
these drugs is advisable. The effect of 
stressful situations and emotional con- 
flicts cannot be overemphasized. Ther- 
apy should be withheld from patients 
with serious coronary atherosclerosis or 
brain or kidney disease due to the dan- 
ger of vascular thrombosis when the 
blood pressure has been lowered. At 
times combinations of drugs may be 
advisable, utilizing the favorable effects 
of certain agents as (1) the renal vaso- 
dilatation of hydralazine (Apresoline) ; 
(2) the bradycardia of veratrum; (3) the 
sedative action of rauwolfia. | While 
drug therapy is a step forward in the 
management of hypertension, its ulti- 
mate value will require the test of time. 


Acetylcholine Injections 
in Neuroses 

R. M. Phillips and J. T. Hutchinson 
(Brit. Med. J. 1:1468, 1954) have found 
that intravenous acetylcholine may be 
of benefit in the treatment of varied 
forms of neurosis. Crystalline acetyl- 
choline chloride was used in their study. 
It was freshly prepared as a 10 per cent 
solution in distilled water, usually as 
200 mg. in 2 ml. The patients were given 
the injection intravenously, at least 
one hour after a meal, and initially a 
dose of 50 mg. was injected very slowly 
to test the sensitivity of the patient. 
This initial dose was then generally in- 
creased during subsequent treatments 
by 50 mg. to the total amount of 200 
mg. A reaction usually occurred after 
the rapid injection of 50 mg. of acetyl- 
choline chloride, but. the remainder of 
the 200 mg. could then be given more 
slowly to prolong the reaction. Extra 
care has to be taken in those very 
sensitive to doses as small as 25 mg. 
There was little in the way of after- 
effects, and most patients were able to 
leave hospital five minutes after the in- 
jection, although the more elderly bene- 
fited from resting for 20 to 30 minutes 
afterwards. 

From studies on 211 subjects it was 
observed that the patients who were 
helped most fell within a specialized 
group of obsessive or obsessional tension 
states, which have been defined. Of 104 
patients in this group, 70.2 per cent 
were improved by the treatment. It 
has also been found useful in certain 
patients as a treatment. complementary 
to E.C.T., modified insulin, and the 
emetine aversion treatment for al- 
coholism. 
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acetylcholine have so far been given. 
The treatment given with suitable pre- 
cautions, has been found to be a safe 
one, and is relatively simple to use on 
an out-patient basis. 


Isoniazid for Pleurisy 

A. Carini (Riforma med. 68:148, 1954, 
through J.A.M.A. 155:865, 1954) used 
isoniazid to treat 19 patients with 
exudative pleurisy. The condition was 
the first clinical manifestation of tuber- 
culous disease in 17 patients and second- 
ary toa specific pulmonary lesion in two. 
Good effects were obtained in three pa- 
tients in whom the elevated tempera- 
ture and erythrocyte sedimentation rate 
dropped rapidly, the general condition 
improved, and the exudate diminished 
progressively leading to a complete re- 
covery in about 20 days. The tempera- 
ture, general condition, and erythrocyte 
sedimentation rate were benefited in 11 
patients, but in these the pleural exu- 
date remained unchanged, and a defini- 
tive recovery was obtained only with 
thoracentesis and injection of air. The 
general and pulmonary conditions were 
not influenced in the other five patients 
who recovered only after thoracentesis 
was performed and air introduced. 
According to Carini, isoniazid, although 
not the drug of choice for treatment of 
exudative pleurisy, is more useful than 
streptomycin, especially if it is used 
when thoracentesis is performed and air 
is introduced. This combined treatment 
not only causes the exudate to disappear 
but also prevents the onset of pleural 
adhesions with harmful effects on the 
respiratory function and, when the 
pleurisy involves the right side, on 
the cardiovascular function. Better re- 
sults can be obtained in treating exuda- 
tive pleurisy with this method than 
with administration of streptomycin 


Anisomycin: New Anti- 
Protozoan Antibiotic 

B. A. Sobin and F. W. Tanner, Jr. 
(J. Am. Chem. Soc. 76:4053, 1954) report 
that a new monobasic antibiotic, aniso- 
mycin, has been isolated from two dif- 
ferent species of Streptomyces and found 
to exhibit a high degree of activity in 
vilro against Trichomonas vaginalis and 
E-ndamoeba histolytica. The identity of 
the two preparations was established 
by a comparison of the infrared and 


ultraviolet spectra, elementary analyses, 
and mixed melting point. Crystalline 
anisomycin can be stored for long 
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Over 6,000 intravenous injections of 









periods of time with no loss of potency. 
Aqueous solutions are quite stable over 
a wide pH range at room temperature. 
The compound can be distilled in vacuo 
a few degrees above its melting point. 
At the present time studies are under 
way investigating the efficacy of aniso- 
mycin in systemic Trichomonas infec- 
tions in mice and Endamoeba histolytica 
infestation in guinea pigs. 


New Cough Suppressant 

In the study made by N. Ralph 
(Am. J. Med. Sci. 227:297, 1954) 
Dextromethorphan (dextro-3-methoxy- 
N-methylmorphinan hydrobromide), a 
new antitussive agent, was administered 
to 183 patients, of whom 39 were not in- 
cluded in the appraisal of the drug’s 
merits as a cough depressant. Twenty- 
seven of this latter group had no cough 
and were given the drug solely for the 
purpose of determining its toxicity on 
prolonged administration. Of the 144 
patients in whom the antitussive effec- 
tiveness of Dextromethorphan was 
studied, 107 had pulmonary tuberculo- 
sis, 22 bronchitis, eight bronchiectasis, 
four bronchial asthma, two lung abscess, 
and one bronchogenic carcinoma. 
Twenty-three patients (15.9 per cent) 
had slight to no relief of cough, 67 (46.5 
per cent) derived moderate relief, and 
54 (37.5 per cent) had pronounced to 
complete relief of cough. Better results 
were obtained with single doses of 15 
mg. four times a day than with doses of 
four mg. also given four times a day. 
Hemograms did not show any untoward 
effect on the hematopoietic system. 
Similarly, these chronic toxicity trials 
failed to reveal any other side-effects, 
particularly on renal function, respira- 
tion, or blood pressure. There was no 
evidence of development of tolerance 
or addiction in these 23 patients or in 
any of the patients who received Dextro- 
methorphan as a cough suppressant. for 
as long as six months. Of the 183 pa- 
tients treated with Dextromethorphan, 
use of the drug had to be discontinued 
because of nausea, vomiting and dizzi- 
ness in only one patient. In addition, 
there was dizziness in one patient. re- 
ceiving a daily dose of 60 mg., but 30 
mg. was tolerated without this sequela. 
Thus side-effects from Dextromethor- 
phan were very rare. Dextrometh- 
orphan is a very effective and safe 
cough-suppressing agent having the 
antitussive activity of codeine without 
sharing its addictive properties and 
without producing the side-effects typi- 
cal of codeine. 
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Sun Screens 

In commenting on the potential uses 
of sunscreening materials in industry 
e.g. in plastics, autowaxes, protective 
wrappings, insecticides, etc.) it is stated 
in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
16:15A, July, 1954) that the first and 
most important use for sunscreens has 
been in sunburn lotions and preventives. 
It is pointed out that sunburn radiation 
extends from about 2900 A. to about 
3200 A., the shortest sun rays that 
penetrate our atmosphere. Peak burn- 
ing activity has been variously located 
at 2967 and 3080 A. Rays between 3200 
ind 3900 A. promote oxidation of exist- 
ing melanin to a darker material, but 
do not result in any significant burning. 
Thus, a compound that absorbs ultra- 
violet radiation in the 2900 to 3260 A. 
range, but. transmits other light in the 
longer ultraviolet region will prevent 
sunburn but allow tanning. There is 
really no sharp differentiation between 
the burning and tanning ranges, but 
there is an area where tanning is ade 
quate and burning is at a minimum. 

Many different classes of organic 
compounds are able to absorb UV of 
various wave lengths, to a greater or 
lesser degree. Dypnone, piperony! 
butoxide, umbelliferone, 8-methyl-um- 
belliferone, aesculin, quinine salts, cou- 
marin, digalloyl trioleate, pyrones, and 
derivatives of salicylic, anthranilic, 
p-aminobenzoic, cinnamic, and o-vanillic 
cids are among the more common 
sunscreens. French researchers recently 
announced several new highly efficient 
4,5 - diphenyl - 2(3H) - 
imidazolone, disodium salt of 4,5-bis 
p-sulfopheny!)-2(3H)-imidazolone, 4,5- 
diphenyl-2-mercaptoimidazole, isobut yl- 
p-dimethylaminobenzoate. Not all sun- 
screens are suitable for inclusion in a 


sunscreens 


formulation which might be applied to 
a large percentage of total skin area 
several times daily. Dypnone (phenyl 
a-methylstyryl ketone), for instance, has 
excellent absorption characteristics. A 
coating of this compound only 0.000004 
inch in effective thickness transmits 
less than one half of incident ultraviolet 
light. However, it stings the skin of\ 
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some people, especially when wet, and 
so is not suited for cosmetic applications. 
Special care must be used when se- 
lecting sunscreen agents for sunburn 
prevention. The material may be ap- 
plied to a skin already damaged and 
sensitized by sun or wind burn. [t will 
be used by persons of all ages, types of 
skin, and degrees of health. The ma- 
terial should not itself be subject to 
chemical change from sunlight, or from 
other agencies such as water or salts in 
perspiration. It should stay on for a 
reasonable length of time, and so should 
not be water-soluble. Thus, sunburn 
preparations made for the Army may 
contain glyceryl mono - p - amino- 
benzoate, 2-ethylhexy!l salicylate, di- 
galloyl trioleate, homomenthyl salicyl- 
ate, or dipropylene glycol salicylate, in 
a hydrocarbon vehicle. Armed Forces 
specifications are that a preparation 
shall not transmit more than 1.0 per 
cent of the rays in the sunburn region 
through a film 0.001 inch thick. 


New British Calamine Lotion 

In developing an improved formula- 
tion for calamine lotion. D. Etchells 
Pharm. J. 172:372, 1954) obtained re- 
sults which suggest that a preparation 
containing the wetting agent, di - 
isopropyl! - naphthalene - sulfonate, and 
carboxymethylcellulose as a suspending 
agent has advantages over the present 
and past lotions. The experimental 
lotion, the formula of which is given be- 
low, is of a thin cream-like consistency 
and is easily re-dispersed after storage 
by shaking. On application it spreads 
easily, dries fairly rapidly and leaves a 
fine film which is well retained. 


Calamine, in fine 
powder 15.00 parts 

Zinc oxide, in fine 
powder 5.00 * 

Sodium carboxy- 
methylcellulose 1.00 part 

Di-isopropyl-naphtha- 

0.05 * 

5.00 parts 


0.50 part 


lene sulfonate 
Glycerine ; 
Liquefied phenol 
Distilled water, 


to make 100.00 parts 
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Compounder’s Corner 


The carboxymethylcellulose is best 
dispersed in about 60 parts of distilled 
with constant 
stirring. The lotion can then be pre 


water at about 70° C.., 


pared in the usual manner, incorpo- 
rating the wetting agent with the 
powders and using the solution of sus- 
pending agent as the vehicle. 

Etchells observes that the inclusion of 
a wetting agent decidedly increases 
suspensibility, and, although no great 
differences were observed in final par- 
ticle sizes after storage, when lotions 
with and without the wetting agent were 
compared the number of larger particles 
was considerably less in the former than 
in the latter. The preparation described 
was compatible with most of the added 
medicaments, and, after storage, was 
readily re-dispersed. The inclusion of 
sodium carboxymethylcellulose had a 
two-fold purpose: to suspend the in- 
soluble powders and to produce a fine 


adhesive film on application 


Benzalkonium Chloride 
in Eye Medication 

The investigations made by J. A. 
Scigliano and M. W. Skolaut (Bull. Am. 
Soc. Hosp. Pharm. 11:37, 1954) were 
specifically aimed at the preparation of 
ophthalmic solutions that would be 
relatively free of bacterial growth. Their 
study showed that benzalkonium chlo- 
ride is capable of freeing ophthalmic 
solutions of micro-organisms in a short 
period of time and maintaining this 
condition from time of compounding to 
the expiration date. The use of ben 
zalkonium chloride 1:10,000 in solutions 
intended to be instilled in the eye ap- 
peared to be adequate. 

On the basis of these findings. 
Scigliano and Skolaut. recommend the 
formulas — for 


following preparing 


ophthalmic medications: 


1. Eucatropine 
hydrochloride 1.00 Gm. 
Benzalkonium 
chloride solution 


1:10,000, to make 100.00 ce. 


2. Eucatropine 


hydrochloride 1.00 Gm. 
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Sodium phosphate, 
monobasic, 
anhydrous 

Sodium phosphate, 
dibasic, 
anhydrous 

Benzalkonium 
chloride solution 
1:10,000, to make 


3. Cocaine 


hydrochloride 
Benzalkonium 

chloride solution 

1:10,000, to make 


4, Pilocarpine 


hydrochloride 
Benzalkonium 

chloride solution 

1:10,000, to make 


5. Pilocarpine 


hydrochloride 
Sodium phosphate, 
monobasic, 
anhydrous 
Sodium phosphate, 
dibasic, 
anhydrous 
Sodium chloride 
Benzalkonium 
chloride solution 
1:10,000, to make 


6. Atropine sulfate 


Benzalkonium 
chloride solution 
1:10,000, to make 


7. Tetracaine 


hydrochloride 
Potassium phos- 

phate, monobasic, 

anhydrous 
Sodium phosphate, 

dibasic, 

anhydrous 
Sodium chloride 
Distilled water, 

to make 


8. Tetracine 


hydrochloride 
Distilled water, 
to make 


9. Scopolamine 


hydrobromide 
Potassium phos- 
phate, monobasic, 
anhydrous 
Sodium phosphate, 
dibasic, 
anhydrous 
Sodium chloride 
Benzalkonium 
chloride solution 
1:10,000, to make 
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0.40 Gm. 


0.47 Gm. 


100.00 cc. 


0.50 Gm. 


100.00 ce. 


2.00 Gm. 


100.00 ec. 


2.00 Gm. 


0.40 Gm. 


0.47 Gm. 
0.26 Gm. 


100.00 ce. 


2.00 Gm. 


100.00 ce. 


0.50 Gm. 


0.43 Gm. 


0.57 Gm. 
0.34 Gm. 


100.00 ce. 


0.50 Gm. 


100.00 ce. 


0.25 Gm. 


0.19 Gm. 


0.81 Gm. 
0.33 Gm. 


100.00 ce. 


10. Scopolamine 
hydrobromide. 
Benzalkonium 
chloride solution 
1:10,000, to make 


0.25 Gm. 


100.00 ce. 


0.25 Gm. 
0.10 Gm. 


ll. Eserine sulfate 
Sodium bisulphite 
Benzalkonium 

chloride solution 


1:10,000, to make 100.00 cc. 


12. Homatropine 
hydrobromide. . 
Benzalkonium 
chloride solution 
1:10,000, to make 100.00 ce. 


2.00 Gm. 


13. Homatropine 
hydrobromide 2.00 Gm. 
Sodium phosphate, 
monobasic, 
anhydrous 0.40 Gm. 
Sodium phosphate, 
dibasic, 
0.47 Gm. 
0.10 Gm. 


anhydrous 
Sodium chloride 
Benzalkonium 

chloride solution 

1:10,000, to make 100.00 cc. 


Preparations for the Scalp 

In his discussion of the management 

of dandruff and baldness, I. I. Lubowe 
Soap, Perf. & Cosmetics 27:621, 1954) 
stresses that, in treating seborrheic 
dermatitis of the dry type, a shampoo 
should precede the application of the 
prescribed ointment to the hair and 
scalp. Various types of shampoos have 
been utilized, the most popular includ- 
ing: tincture of green soap, tar shampoo, 
castile olive oil shampoo, and soapless 
detergent shampoo. Tincture of green 
soap is antiseptic and cleansing. How- 
ever, because of the excessive amount 
of alcohol it contains, frequently the 
scalp and hair become quite dry follow- 
ing its constant use. This can be avoided 
by application of heated olive oil rubbed 
into the sealp with the fingertips by 
moderate massage, following the sham- 
poo. Tar shampoo is utilized when a 
stimulating and cleansing shampoo is 
desired. 

Probably the most popular type of 
shampoo is the castile olive oil shampoo 
which contains a coconut oil soap, with 
a small quantity of olive oil soap to 
improve emolliency. The average scalp 
is cleansed excellently with the above 
type shampoo, and no cases of sensitiv- 
ity have been reported in those cases 
where sensitivity to soap exists. 

Soapless detergent shampoos, though 
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excellent cleansing agents, occasionally 
Jeave the hair and scalp dry. The use 
of soapless detergent shampoo may be 
followed by massaging of the scalp with 
olive oil. 

To the above and other shampoos 
Lubowe has been adding hexachloro- 
phene, two per cent, as an antibacterial 
agent and deodorant. The inclusion of 
soluble lanolin products has been sug- 
gested and found to be of probable cos- 
metic value. 

Lubowe cites the following as ex- 
amples of popular antiseborrheic rem- 


edies: 
l 
Salicylic acid 1.8 parts 
Precipitated sulfur 36 
Hydrophilic ointment, 
U.S.P.. to make 600.0 * 
2 
Salicylic acid 1.8 parts 
Ammoniated mercury so © 
Hydrophilic ointment, 
U.S.P.. to make os * 


3 
Precipitated sulfur 3.0 parts 
Bacitracin-Neomycin 


ointment, to make 60.0 


Also useful is the following ““Topotar” 
ointment : 


Coal tar solution 5.0 Gm. 
2.5 Gm. 
3.0 Gm. 


5.0 Gm. 


Colloidal sulfur 
Salicylic acid 

Zine oxide 
Hydrophilic ointment, 


modified, to make 100.0 Gm. 


For anti-pruritic effect, one-half per 
cent menthol can be added to the above 
basic prescriptic ms. 

In considering the treatment of 
alopecia baldness) of the scalp, Lubowe 
notes that the following is a frequently 
prescribed lotion for oily scalp: 


Euresol 2.0 parts 
Salicylic acid 5 
Glycerine 66 * 


Diluted alcohol, 
to make 120.0 * 
Another scalp lotion, containing qui- 

nine hydrochloride, is prepared from: 

Quinine hydrochloride 1.0 part 


Tincture of capsicum 2.0 parts 


Tincture of cantharides 60 “* 
Glycerine 6a * 
Aleohol 36 “* 
Water,"to make 100.0 * 
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Methionine in Broiler Rations 

Experimental results obtained by 
J. R. Reed, Jr., J. H. Quisenberry and 
J. R. Couch (Poultry Sci. 33:44, 1954) 
in a series of tests on chicks show that 
the feeding of methionine at the .05 
per cent level produces an increase in 
growth and an improvement in feed 
efficiency. Best results are obtained 
when the amino acid is added to a 
ration containing fish meal or fish solu- 
bles. This would indicate that there is 
an additive effect of the methionine 
when the amino acid is fed in the pres- 
ence of the unidentified factor found in 
fish products. A significant improve- 
ment in growth was not observed when 
an amino acid was fed in a third ex- 
periment although an improvement in 
feed efficiency did result. From these 
data it is indicated that the feeding of 
.025 per cent methionine will produce 
results that are practically equivalent 
to those obtained by the feeding of .05 
per cent. It is indicated further that 
the level of .0125 per cent methionine 
is not sufficient to obtain results that 
can be obtained by feeding .05 per cent 
or .025 per cent. 


Chymotrypsin in Chronic 
Animal Infections 

The potential value of chymotrypsin 
in the treatment of chronic infections 
in animals is indicated in the report of 
L. E. Johnson and L. C. Ferguson (Vet. 
Ved. 49:265, 1954), Chymotrypsin is 
a highly purified proteolytic enzyme 
prepared from the mammalian pancreas. 
It is extremely stable in crystalline 
form, but rapidly autolyzes in solution 
at room temperatures. Although it is 
active in a range from pH 5 to 8, great- 
est proteolysis is demonstrated about 
pH 7.1 which can be obtained with a 
suitable substrate such as Sorensen’s 
solution. 

Johnson and Ferguson report on 
seven cases in which chymotrypsin was 
used in the treatment of conditions 
characterized by the presence of puru- 
lent exudate and necrotic tissue. It was 
found that the enzyme digested and re- 
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duced to a liquid state all purulent ma- 
terial, blood clots, fibrin formations, 
and calcifications, and any other dead 
tissue present in the lesion. Living cells 
were not affected. There was found to 
be a transient rise in temperature in 
some animals which may have been due 
to rapid absorption of toxic material 
prior to thorough drainage. No other 
untoward effects were noted. Experi- 
mentation has shown that the dosage 
of chymotrypsin required to treat ade- 
quately any condition is quantitatively 
related to the extent of the lesion and 
the amount of material to be digested. 
Repeat treatments are indicated in 
widespread involvement where an ex- 
cessively heavy exudate is present. 


Antibiotic Therapy 
in Animals 

G. E. Hawley (Vel. Med. 49:300, 
1954) points out that although there 
are at least 41 different antibiotic dosage 
forms for use in animal medicine, the 
secret of successful use lies in achieving 
a sufficient concentration of the drug in 
at least one of five body fluids. The 
fluids are: (1) Blood, (2) lymph, (3) 
cerebro-spinal fluid, (4) urine, and (5) 
feces. 

The routes, with the dosage forms 
suitable for each are: 1. Per orum. Cap- 
sules, pills, tablets, high-level feeds, 
drinking water medicaments, drenches, 
boluses, oral sprays, el cetera. 

2. Per rectum. Capsules, enemas, 
suppositories, ef celera. 

3. Inhalants. Puffer dusts, nasal 
vapors, nasal insufflators for capsule 
inhalants, volatile oils such as Vicks 
vatronol. 

4. Intranasal. Sprays, puffers, dusts, 
waxes, greases, salves, ef celera, rubbed 
or smeared on, or in, the nose. 

5. Ophthalmic. Eye implants, eye 
ointments, drops, jellies, washes, ef 
celera. 

6. Intravenous. By needle, directly 
into the vein. 

7. Intraperitoneal. By this method 
the injectable material is placed around 
the outside of the bowels. The 
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mesentery,Yor, bowel coverings, are 
capable of absorbing drugs. 

8. Intramuscular. By hypodermic 
syringe, using a long needle thrust. into 
red muscle. 

9. Subcutaneously. Just beneath the 
skin. The material is absorbed quite 
rapidly. 

10. Intrapleural. 
and thoracic pleura. 

11. Intrathoracic. Into the thorax. 

12. Vaginal. Capsules, douches, 
sprays, powders, suppositories, ef cetera. 

13. Uterine. Deposited through the 
cervix into the uterus proper, such ma- 


Between visceral 


terials as douches, sprays, powders, 
waxes, jellies, ef celera. 

14. Intracaudal. Into the spinal 
fluid, by injection between the verte- 
brae. 

Applied directly, such 
as dusting, spraying or sprinkling an 


15. Topical. 


antiseptic on a wound surface. 


Aureomycin in Calcium 
and Phosphorus Requirements 
in Chicks 


Experiments were made by G. 5 
Lindblad, S. J. Slinger and [. Motzok 
(Poultry Sci. 33:482, 1954) to study the 
influence of Aureomycin on the calcium 
and phosphorus requirements of chicks 
and poults. Aureomycin improved 
chick and poult weight in all cases. The 
more inadequate the ration in calcium 
and phosphorus the greater was the 
percentage increase in weight due to 
the antibiotic. Under the conditions of 
these experiments and on the basis of 
the calcium and phosphorus levels em- 
ployed, the antibiotic did not appear 
to alter the requirement of female chicks 
but it seemed to increase the require- 
ment of male chicks, for phosphorus. 

The calcium and phosphorus require- 
ments of female poults were not appre- 
ciably altered by the addition of Aureo- 
mycin to the diet. However, a statisti- 
cally significant interaction was shown 
between phosphorus and sex, suggesting 
that male poults have a higher require- 
ment for inorganic phosphorus than the 
generally recommended levels of 0.4 per 
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cent. This may be due to the fact that 
the interaction between antibiotic and 
sex was highly significant (P<0.01) in 
favor of the male poults. 

In general, Aureomycin improved the 
feed efficiency of chicks and poults. In 
the presence and absence of Aureomycin 
in the diet, when the level of calcium 
was raised above 1.0 and 2.0 per cent 
for chicks and poults, respectively, the 
efficiency of feed utilization was de- 
creased. 


Swine Helminthiasis 


In notable respects, says A. O. Foster 
(Vel. Med. 49:303, 1954) swine hel- 
minthiasis is unique and especially 
challenging. Unlike the situation in any 
other class of livestock, the losses at- 
tributable to parasites of swine are due 
almost wholly to helminthic species. 
There are only some 18 species that are 
of more or less economic importance; 
every other class of livestock is plagued 
by more than twice this number. 

Because of the hidden effects of hel- 
minths, their full economic significance 
is rarely appreciated. When pigs appear 
to be doing well, it is too often felt that 
the presence of a few parasites is of 
minor concern. 
costly. One adult ascarid may depress 
the rate of gain by more than 1 pound 
before pigs reach five months of age. 
A recent study showed that Strongy- 
loides, the intestinal threadworm, could 
largely nullify the capacity of pigs to 
grow, as well as cause morbidity and 


This complacency is 


mortality losses. 

The anthelmintic picture in swine is 
characterized by a paucity of drugs; 
the seven or so treatments that may 
reasonably be employed or recom- 
mended against worm parasites of this 
host are notably fewer than those avail- 
able for use in other classes of animals. 
Medication is exceptionally efficacious 
for the control of large roundworms, and 
the use of an efficient treatment against 
them is almost always a necessary ad- 
junct to the successful control of swine 
parasites. The most effective treatment 
consists in the administration of sodium 
fluoride (technical grade, tinted) at a 
concentration of one per cent by weight 
of dry, ground feed for a period of one 
day. Sodium fluoride also has good 
action against stomach 
(Ascarops) and some action on nodular 
worms. 


worms 


Against the latter, however, 
phenothiazine is more effective. It is 
not possible to comment on the com- 
parative merits of sodium fluoride and 
cadmium oxide as ascaricides, but it is 
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hoped that this situation will be studied 
shortly. The other anthelmintics that 
are available for use in swine, namely, 
carbon disulfide in ascaropsiasis and 
chenopodium oil, hexylresorcinol and 
santonin in ascariasis, are poor second- 
ary choices. 

It is noted that no medication can be 
recommended against some 11 of the 
18 comparatively important species. 
Among those that cannot be treated, in 
addition to species already named, are 
gullet worms, red stomach worms, and 
hookworms. 


Methyipentene-ol 
as a Canine Sedative 


Methylpentene-ol was used by W. M. 
W. Taylor (Vel. Rec. 66:359, 1954) in 
canine practice as a sedative in a variety 
of cases and subjects. His findings indi- 
cate that methylpentene-ol is a useful 
drug for the pacifying of nervous pa- 
tients. In some cases it may be useful 
fer helping to induce sleep. The prob- 
ability is that it will prove to be of value 
in other circumstances, for example, as 
an adjunct to general anesthesia. It 
does not appear to be analgesic. Tox- 
icity and danger from large overdose are 
apparently of small significance, but 
much more knowledge of the therapeutic 
dose range is necessary before the drug 
can be used to best advantage. The 
drug is given by mouth in the form of 
soluble capsules. It is quick-acting and 
rapidly eliminated. It probably retards 
the metabolic rate and reduces reflex 
action time in large therapeutic doses. 


Furazolidone for Fowl Typhoid 

During studies on the chemotherapy 
of experimental fowl typhoid, H. W. 
Smith (Vet. Rec. 66:215, 1954) found 
that one substance, furazolidone, was 
greatly superior to all others so far 
tested. The great disadvantage of the 
other agents was that infected chickens, 
having been treated with them, fre- 
quently continued to excrete Salm. 
gallinarum in their feces, and, conse- 
quently, were a source of danger to 
healthy chickens. 

Furazolidone is one of the nitrofurans, 
its formula being N-(5-nitro-2-furfuryli- 
dene)-3-amino-2-oxazolidone. For use it 
was mixed in a commercial mash to give 
a final concentration of 0.02 per cent. 
Of a total of 90 chickens that were 
treated only two died. Only one of the 
88 survivors developed agglutinins to 
Salm, gallinarum, this chicken also being 
the only one found to be excreting Salm. 
gallinarum in its feces after treatment 
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was discontinued. In contrast 21 of the 
untreated chickens died, and the nine 
survivors were positive to the agglutina- 
tion test and were excreting Salm. 
gallinarum in their feces. No toxic 
symptoms were noted when mash con- 
taining 0.02 or 0.04 per cent furazolidone 
was fed continuously to day-old and 
four-week-old chickens for three weeks. 


Trace-Mineralized Salts 
for Pigs 

The use of trace-mineralized salt in 
animal feeding has increased during 
Experimental work at 
several experiment stations has shown 


recent years. 


that the addition of the trace minerals, 
manganese, cobalt, iron, copper and 
iodine, to a ration will often improve 
growth and feed efficiency in swire. In 
these experiments trace minerals have 
been added directly to the mixed ration 
and have not shown the value of a trace- 
mineralized salt when included in a 
mineral mixture fed free choice. Al- 
though trace minerals may not always 
be needed, the simplest manner of add- 
ing them to a ration is to self-feed a 
mineral supplement containing trace- 
mineralized salt. This was done in the 
tests made by R. C. Wahlstrom and 
R. F. Wilson (Cire. 108, South Dakota 
Agri. Exper. Station, June, 1954) in 
which 130 weanling pigs were used in 
two trials to study the effect of replacing 
common salt' with trace-mineralized 
salt in a simple mineral mixture. The 
trace minerals present in the salts used 
in these two trials were manganese, co- 
balt, copper, iodine, iron and zine. 

Pigs receiving a mineral mixture of 
equal parts of trace-mineralized salt, 
steamed bonemeal, and limestone of- 
fered free choice gained 0.09 pound per 
day faster than those which received 
common salt in the mineral supplement. 
Very little difference in feed efficiency 
was obtained in this trial. In a similar 
trial, but with heavier pigs, in which the 
salts composed only 20 per cent of the 
mineral supplements, there was no 
difference in rate of gain between the 
two treatments. Approximately one to 
two pounds of salt were consumed per 
pig during the period from weaning to 
market weight. Since the cost of trace- 
mineralized salt is about one cent per 
pound more than common salt the 
added expense is not significant. It is 
concluded a mixture of equal parts of 
steamed bonemeal, ground limestone 
and trace-mineralized salt may be con- 
sidered a good mineral mixture for self- 
feeding South Dakota 
conditions. 


pigs under 

































The Suntan Industry 
(Continued from page 462) 


be regarded as being also pigmentogenic. Any im- 
mediate pigment formed is obscured or destroyed by the 
inflammatory process set up by the simultaneous ery- 
themogenic effects. Destruction of pigment takes place 
only if the irradiation has been carried to an inflam- 
matory stage. Luckeish claims that for the stimulation 
of equivalent amounts of tan observed ten weeks after 
irradiation with energy at lines 2967 A. and 3663 A.., 
exposure ratios must be in the proportion of 1:800. 
This is compatible with the data thus far advanced. 
Although the exposure requirement is 800 times greater 
for the longer wave-length, it does not refute the possi- 
bility of attaining a direct and immediate tan in 
sunlight. 
Table 4 
ENERGY DISTRIBUTION OF SUNLIGHT 
(Microwatts per Square Centimeter) 
Noon Sunlight 


Wave-Length July 
2900-3000 0.5 
3000-3100 28.0 
3100-3200 145.0 
3200-3300 312.0 
3300-3400 136.0 
3400-3600 977.0 
3600-3700 557.0 


From Luckeish and Taylor’ 


Table 4 sets forth the energy distribution for various 
wave-lengths of sunlight. Between 2900 and 3000 Ang- 
stroms, which of course includes 2967 A., the peak of 
erythemogenic and pigmentogenic activity, energy 
density is equivalent to 0.5 microwatts per sq. cm. From 
3000 to 3700 Angstroms, the combined energy value 
is 2455 microwatts per sq. cm. In effect, the situation 
is this; although for equal pigmentation, 800 times more 
exposure is required at 3663 A. than at 2967 A., there 
is present in sunlight 5910 times more pigmentogenic 
energy between 3000-3700 Angstroms than at 2967 A. 
The sun is apparently quite rich in direct tanning rays 
and the potential of immediate tanning emerges as 
concrete fact, providing the untanned and otherwise 
defenseless skin can be shielded from the burning rays, 
2967 to 3150 Angstroms, which take effect in relatively 
short exposures. According to Hausser, K. W.,'° ery- 
themal and tanning activity takes place in the range 
between 3300 and 4200 Angstroms, with a maximum at 
3800 A. and two weaker maxima 3600 and 4080 Ang- 
stroms. From this and other parallel experiences, it is 
safe to attribute pigmentogenic properties to the spec- 
tral range between 3700 to at least 4000 Angstroms. If 
the energy flux in this zone, i.e., 3700 A. to 4000 A., were 
added to the microwatts accruing between 3000 and 
3700 Angstroms, (2955 microwatts), the total increase 
substantially the feasibility of direct tanning, contingent 
upon whether or not the skin is spared the inflamma- 
tory process set up by the short erythemogenic wave- 
lengths, which are a constituent of the solar spectrum. 
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Natural Defence Against Excess Insolation 

Pigment or tan, by popular opinion, has been ac- 
credited with sole responsibility in the attainment of 
immunity from solar burns. This is not true. Melanin 
or pigment is but a secondary defense in the white man, 
although it is of greater importance in the Negro races, 
Resistance to ultra-violet burns is acquired by a quad- 
ruple phase dermatologic mechanism: Proliferation, or 
increase in the number of cells; cornification or thicken- 
ing of the uppermost cells or layer known as the cor- 
neum; pigmentation or the deposition of melanin in 
the basal cells which migrate to the outer layers only 
when the skin is well tanned; changes in cell proteins, 
This last function is not too well understood and prob- 
ably plays a role somewhere in the protective system. 
Since pigment in the white man is mostly located in 
the basal cells, which comprise the innermost layer of 
the epidermis, obviously it can serve here only in a 
secondary capacity, diminishing the intensity of the 
longer, non-erythemogenic wave-lengths which have 
penetrated the stratum corneum, stratum lucidum, 
stratum granulosum, stratum Malpighii, striking the 
next layer, stratum germinativum or basal cells. 


Protection from Erythemogenic Rays 

Skin response to sunlight is governed by the following 
variable factors; intensity of solar radiation; length of 
exposure; individual sensitivity. There are a few modi- 
fying factors which appreciably alter total actinic effects 
and which we shall consider in proper sequence. The 
Luckeish Erythemal data which was set forth in a 
previous discussion becomes the keystone in the de- 
termination of how protection a sunburn preventive 
should provide. For the sake of convenience Table | 
is herewith repeated. 

Table | 
RESPONSE OF AVERAGE UNTANNED SKIN 
JUNE SUNLIGHT AT NOON 
Minimum Perceptible Erythema 
Vivid Erythema 
Painful Burn 
Blistering Burn 

Luckeish defines a Minimum Perceptible Erythema or 
MPE as being that degree of reddening barely but 
definitely discernible; a vivid Erythema or VE is a 
bright red coloration, easily identified and without 
pain or discomfort; a Painful Burn or PB is character- 
ized by a VE and considerable pain; Blistering Burn or 
BB, is the fourth stage of ultra-violet reaction and is 
easily recognized by a high pain level, VE, blistering, 
peeling and systemic repercussions. 

Blondes and red-heads may vary as much as 40 to 
170 per cent from average in increased susceptibility 
to actinic energy. Males are slightly more sensitive 
than females. As is readily apparent from Table 1, 
ultra-violet stimulation which will engender a reaction 
greater than a VE, advances into the burning or in- 
jurious stage and will be accompanied by inflammation 
(Continued on page 544) 
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For solutions to your 
polyethylene-fragrance problems 
rely on Givaudan experience 
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Polyethylene containers have brought exciting new merchandising 
opportunities to manufacturers of scores of cosmetic and other 
products. And the future is bright with still greater possibilities! 


But—right now these containers present special problems in 
fragrance that require specialized knowledge and 
experience to solve. 


Givaudan has conducted extensive research in such problems as 
perfume loss through permeation, and the behavior of fragrant 
materials with various vehicles and mixtures under differing 






conditions in polyethylene containers. 


You will find Givaudan’s experience invaluable in selecting 
fragrances that bring lasting satisfaction ...and continued sales 
success for your polyethylene-packaged products. 


GIVAU DAN 


Better perfume materials through constant research and creative ability 
GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia « Boston « Cincinnati 
Detroit « Chicago « Seattle « Los Angeles ¢ Toronto 










Perfumer’s Shelf 


Oil of Eucalyptus 
Eudesmioides Bark 

As part of their studies of the chemis- 
try of Western Australian plants, A. 
Blumann, M. Michael and D. E. White 
(J. Chem. Soc. 1953, p. 788) found that 
the bark of Eucalyptus eudesmioides has 
a pleasant odor but yields little volatile 
oil on steam distillation. However, ex- 
traction with light petrolatum and 
ether and steam distillation of the 
extract gave an essential oil from 
which were isolated cineole, an un- 
characterized hydrocarbon fraction, and 
borneol and globulol. 


Essential Oils of Laurus 
Nobilis and Mentha Viridis 

As part of a study of the essential oils 
of Sardinian aromatic plants, A. Rattu 
and A. Maccioni (Rend. seminar. fac. 
sci. univ. Cagliari 22:63, 1952, through 
Chem.-Abstr. 48:7262, 1954) found that 
the extract from the leaves of Laurus 
nobilis of Capoterra, obtained by steam 
distillation, was of a yellowish brown 
color and had an unpleasant odor. It 
had the following properties: 


Specific gravity. 
Specific rotation. . 
Index of refraction. ..... 


Solubility in ethyl alcohol — 1:1.09 


The following fractions, obtained by 
distillation, were identified: pinene, 
eugenol, phellandrene, and cineol. 

In another report (p. 69), A. Rattu 
and M. T. Falqui state that an extract 
of Mentha viridis, obtained by steam dis- 
tillation was light yellow and turned 
brown when exposed to air. The taste 
of the oi] was mint-like and burning and 
it had the following properties: 
Specific gravity......... 
Index of refraction..... 
Specific rotation. . . 
Viscosity.... 


0.978 
1.492 
31,1218 

0.5017 


The following fractions, obtained by 
distillation, were identified: linalool, 
pulegone, carvone and carvacrol. The 
composition is identical to the Russian 
or Sicilian mint, but differs from the 
American and German mint in that the 
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latter do not have carvacrol. The lina- 
lool content of the oil is high; amounting 
to 32 per cent. 


Oil of Cyperus Scarosius 

It is reported by Y. Naves and 
Ardizio (Bull. Soc. Chim. France, 1954, 
p. 332 through Manuf. Chem. 25:257, 
1954) that the essential oil of Cyperus 
scarosius, which grows in India, con- 
tains approximately 40 per cent of tri- 
cyclic sesquiterpenes, 33 per cent of bi- 
cyclic sesquiterpenic ketones and 20 
per cent of sesquiterpenic alcohols which 
are mainly tertiary. The oil is an amber- 
colored liquid with tenacious odor of 
cedarwood and also of vetivert, with a 
marked note of eugenol methyl ether. 
Its characteristics are as follows: 


Specific gravity 0.9679 
Refractive index 1.500 
Optical rotation 7.80 
Acid number. . . & 
Ester number 13.9 


Carbony!] value..... 83.2 


The ketones have been identified by 
their 2,4 - dinitrophenylhydrazones 
which have melting-points of 204.5°, 
205° and 228°, 229° respectively. Ac- 
cording to Naves and Ardizio these 
ketones have not been described before. 


Oil of Angelica Syivestris Roots 
According to A. F. Costa and J. C. 
do Vale (Perf. & Essent. Oil Rec. 45:112, 
1954), Angelica sylvestris is a herbaceous, 
umbelliferous plant found in wet regions, 
meadows and the like of Portugal. It 
is known as wild angelica. Distillation 
of the roots yielded a yellow colored oil 
with a pleasant, characteristic odor. 
The oil had the following properties: 


Specific gravity 0.8749 
Specific rotation. +68°10’ 
Index of refraction... . 1.4746 
Acid number......... 1.6 
Ester number....... rm 
Ester number, after 

acetylation. . ea oe 20 
Esters. . 3 per cent 
Alcohols ' a oy 


Fractionation indicates that Angelica 
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sylvesiris root oil contains about 80 per 
cent of a hydrocarbon d-limonene. In 
the most volatile fractions the investi- 
gators identified a-pinene and nopinene, 
It contains traces of furfural. 


Turpentines of 
Pinus Ponderosa 

The composition of gum turpentines 
of Ponderosa pine from four widely 
separated localities has been analyzed 
by P. M. Iloff, Jr. and N. T. Miroy 
(J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., Scient. Ed. 43: 
373, 1954). Particularly interesting 
was the presence of small amounts, 
ranging from one to two per cent, of 
methyl chavicol in three varieties of 
Ponderosa pine, a large percentage of 
A\:-carene and about five per cent of 
8-myrcene in the turpentine of a 
variety from northern Idaho. 

The crude turpentine from Pinus 
ponderosa from the Black Hills of North 
Dakota had the following characteris- 
tics: 


Specific gravity 0.8692 
Index of refraction 1.4781 
Specific rotation 2.10 


Data obtained by fractionation of 
the turpentine shows that it contains 
two per cent dl-a-pinene; 38 per cent 
l-B-pinene; 37 per cent A*-carene; 
three per cent terpinolene; one to two 
per cent methyl chavicol and 13 per 
cent d-longifolene, and about one per 
cent unidentified bicyclic sesquiter- 
penes. 

The crude turpentine obtained from 
Pinus ponderosa from Priest River, 
Idaho had the following properties: 


Specific gravity 0.8601 
Index of refraction. . 


Specific rotation 


Fractionation data 

gum turpentine contains about one to 
two per cent dl-a-pinene; 12 per cent 
l-B-pinene; five per cent $-myrcene: 
64 per cent d-A\*-carene; five per cen! 
L-limonene; two per cent methyl! chavi- 
col; four to five per cent sesquiterpene, 
part of which is a cadinene-like se 
quiterpene. 
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FLOWER of the Month 


September—Aster or 
Morning Glory 
October-——Calendula 
or Cosmos 


F XCEPT for his fast-moving four years 
with Uncle Sam—from enlisted Marine 
private in ‘42 to Captain in ‘46—under 
whose direction he “visited” Saipan, Tinian 
and Okinawa with final stopovers at Naga- 
saki and Kyusu, Japan, Rhode Island-born 
JERRY D’AMICO’s residence, rearing and 
education have been within the New Eng- 
land territory which he has served so com- 
mendably as representative of Fritzsche 
Brothers for the past six years. Prior to this, 
Jerry had been a practicing pharmacist. He 
received his registration in pharmacy before 
his enlistment and in 1943 was awarded his 
B.S. in absentia by the Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. Based upon this solid 
background, Jerry's selling approach has 
just the right blend of dignity with warmth, 
polish with good humor and _ technical 
knowledge with practical understanding. In 
him, our Boston office has a representative 
of fine character and personal charm. Asked 
to give some of his life’s highlights, Jerry 
enumerates these (but not in order of 
portance): his college years; his service ex- 
periences including the harrowing and al- 
most successful sinking of his small attack 
transport by Japanese suicide pilots off Oki- 
nawa; his marriage to his charming and de- 
voted wife, Phyllis, and the births of Karen 
Ann, Deborah Jane and, just in time to 
record here, Gerald, Jr., who arrived Sep- 
tember 7, 1954; and finally, his good for- 
tune in becoming associated with Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc. 
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RECOMMENDATION of the Month 
AMBRE CONCRETE EXTRA 


This month’s recommendation is a classical amber specialty of intense 
sweetness with excellent fixation properties. It gives a perfume com- 
position the same smooth, velvety finish that is produced by the use 
of natural ambergris. It also blends well with the aldehydes and 
woody-fruity notes typical of modern perfume compositions. We 
highly commend AMBRE CONCRETE EXTRA as a valuable compo- 
nent and all-around fixative for extracts, colognes and toilet waters. 
Priced at $14.00 per lb.; $1.00 for the trial ounce. 


HAVE YOU GOTTEN ABOARD THE PVP BANDWAC 


POLY VINYLPYRROLIDONE is the amazing product of chemical research th 
used in the critical last years of the war as a substitute for natural blood plas 
altogether different use for this abundant material has now created a furor in t 
of hair-set preparations. Due to its affinity for moisture, PVP when sprayed uj 
hair gives the coiffure a more natural sheen and holds it in place with a softn 
resilience that ordinary hair lacquers do not impart. In the stampede to trade upo 
its obvious advantages, manufacturers failed to take into account, however, th 
fact that some of the perfumes became unstable when used in the PVP-aeroso 
pressurant formulations. This necessitated a thorough study of the chemical action 
of such mixtures and the development of an entirely new type of perfume to mee 
the conditions imposed. Our laboratories have done this job for those who are 
now eager to get aboard the PVP bandwagon and avoid those difficulties that hav 
handicapped the original offerings (see next column). 
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FOR PERFUMERS 


ale 


STABILIZED PERFUMES FOR 
THE NEW PVP HAIR LACQUERS 


With the advent of PVP (Polyvinylpyrrolidone) hair fixatives, 





smart hair care has taken another hop, skip and a jump forward 
Some producers have found that ordinary perfumes used in com 
bination with these pressurized PVP solutions tend, in time, to 
change or weaken and lose character. Thus, for manufacturers 
already in or just entering this field, there is immediate need for 
a selection of fragrances that will provide stability of odor and 
be unaffected in any way by the pressurized PVP solutions. To fill 
that need, our perfume laboratories have created the following 
special fragrances, each carefully shelf-tested for balance and sta- 
bility of odor. Trial samples may be obtained by filling in and 


returning the coupon below. 
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TRIAL OFFER: A kit of '/p oz. bottles of all SIX of these fragrances | 
will be sent to you, prepaid, upon receipt of coupon below, properly 
filled in and accompanied by $3.00 check or money order to cover 
cost of packaging and mailing 




















USE OF THERMOSTATICALLY-CONTROLLED OVEN 
FOR DETERMINATION OF WON-VOLATILE RESIDUES 


4 
f VERY innovation in the technique of laboratory control is a step 


in the right direction. This is not only so from our point of view, but 

ecially from the standpoint of the customer who has much to gain 
from the uniformity and dependability of the compounds and raw ma- 
terials we supply him. In certain laboratory procedures involving the 
determination of non-volatile residues, the use of the thermostatically- 
controlled oven, shown above, insures more accurate and reproducible 
results. It is rule of thumb in all control operations that our laboratories 


employ the most up-to-date and efficient procedures available 
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YOU BET [M UNHAPPY! 


“YOU grown-ups just can't seem to understand how bad a nasty old medicine tastes to a little fel- 













low like me! And when you force me to take it, how else can I say I don’t like it except to cry?” 

. No doubt baby has a point which all medicine makers should well ponder because the tears 
and taut nerves and strained tempers that so often result from home episodes like this can be 
greatly minimized by masking their products’ bad tasting ingredients with pleasant and appro- 
priate flavors. Considering all the new knowledge today’s flavor specialists have accumulated re- 
garding the applications and compatibilities of medicinal flavorings, there is just no excuse for 
the pharmaceutical manufacturer's product to be anything but palatably pleasing. If there is room 


for flavor improvement in your products, it’s quite possible our flavor experts can help you. 


For GOOD TASTE 


in Pharmaceuticals Consult... t . IT Z 7 C Established eh: 1871 
Neotheds, Inc. 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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lloff, Jr., and Mirov found that the 
crude gum turpentine from Pinus 
ponderosa from Manitou, Colorado, had 
the following characteristics: 


Specific gravity 0.8648 
Index of refraction... 1.4761 
Specific rotation +1.2° 


Fractionation of a batch of the tur- 
pentine indicates that it contains two 
to three per cent dl-a-pinene; 30 per 
cent /-8-pinene; 47 per cent d-A- 
carene; two to three per cent terpino- 
lene; one per cent methyl chavicol; 
eight per cent d-longifolene and about 
one per cent d-cadinene. 

The fourth sample of turpentine, this 
one obtained from Pinus ponderosa from 
McNary, Arizona, possessed the follow- 
ing physical characteristics: 


Specific gravity 0.8701 
Index of refraction 1.4730 
Specific rotation +13.7° 


This sample was found to contain 
approximately: 34 per cent d- and dl-a- 
pinene; 14 per cent /-8-pinene; 31 per 
cent d-A\*-carene; four per cent L- 
limonene (suspected but not identified) ; 
four per cent d-longifolene and four to 
five per cent unidentified sesquiterpene. 


Anti-Oxidants in Spices 
According to a note in Chemical Week 
(74:78, June 19, 1954) recent. observa- 
tions by the research committee of the 
American Spice Trade Association show 
that two naturally 
sage and oregano, contain highly effec- 
tive anti-oxidants. At the Hormel In- 
stitute, University of Minnesota, sta- 
bility tests showed an index of 28 for the 
sage product, 16 for the oregano anti- 
oxidant. 


occurring spices, 


Tests were run at 0.02 con- 
centration, at which butylated hydroxy- 
anisole, among the most effective anti- 
oxidants currently used in the food in- 
dustry, had an index of 10. 
identification of the spice-derived anti- 


Chemical 


oxidants is still pending. 


Oil of Artemesia Mogoltavica 
M. I. Goryeav, I. M. Shabanoy and 
L. A. Ignatova (Jzvest. Akad. Nauk 
Kazakh. S.S.R. 123:75, 1953, through 
Chem. Absir. 48:6080, 1954) report that 
the essential oil of Arlemesia mogollavica 
contains 30.77 per cent of carbonyl com 
17.44 per cent 
camphor, and other substances, includ 


pounds, including 
ing thujone which was identified as the 
2.4-dinitrophenyhydrazone, melting at 
104 to 106° ¢ The oil contains 12.3 


per cent of cineole, 8.72 per cent of free 
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alcohols, and 10.04 per cent of esterified 
alcohols. 


Storage Effects on 
Sweet Orange Oil 

According to H. T. Islip and W.S. A. 
Matthews (Colonial Plant & Animal 
Prod. 4:35, 1954) it is generally recog- 
nized that for most essential oils the 
best conditions of storage are in full, 
sealed containers, in a cool place and 
protected from light. 
citrus oils, good storage is of major im- 
portance as these oils are particularly 
liable to develop off-flavor if stored 


under unsatisfactory conditions. In 


their investigations of the effects of 


storage on sweet orange oil, tests were 
made on samples expressed from the 
1951 and 1952 crops. 


showed that, after storage for six months 


These studies 


in a refrigerator at a temperature of 4° 
to 5° C. orange oils of the 1951 and 1952 
crops had constants which were in good 
agreement with those of the original 
oils and it. was concluded that little, if 
any, impairment of quality had taken 
place. Flavor tests showed that storage 
at room temperature in the dark affords 
insufficient protection to prevent some 
slight deterioration in the quality of the 
oils. This deterioration was more 
marked in the case of half-full bottles 
of oil stored under these conditions. All 
the oils stored in a north light and a 
south light at room temperature pos- 
sessed a decided terebinthine flavor. 
Fairly 
samples was confirmed by marked varia- 


rapid deterioration in these 
tions in their analytical constants when 
compared with those obtained for the 
original oils. The presence of air, as 
was the case with the oil in half-full 
bottles, increased the tendency of the 
oil to deteriorate; where deviations of 
the analytical constants from those of 
the original oil were detected these 
were greater in the half-full bottles than 
in the corresponding full bottles of oil. 
On the basis of these findings, Islip 
and Matthews conclude that of the 
three conditions of storage normally 
recognized as desirable, namely, low 
temperature, absence of air and absence 
of light, the most important is tempera 


Specificgravity 
Index of refraction 
Specific rotation 
Acid number 





Ester number 

Esters, as linalyl acetate 
Fre alcohol as linalool 
Fixed residue 
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In the case of 


0.878 


38.01 per cent 
18.22 per cent 


1.49 htt 


ture. The only difference between the 
conditions to which the oils stored in 
the refrigerator and those in the cup- 
board were exposed was temperature, 
the former being maintained at a tem- 
perature about 15° C. below the latter, 
yet lowering of quality was apparent 
under the only slightly less favorable 
The indi- 
cations are, therefore, that if orange oil 


conditions in the cupboard. 


is to be stored for any length of time, 
this storage should be at as low a tem- 
perature as possible, as well as in the 
absence of air and in the dark. 


Oil of Cultivated 
Chenopodium Ambrosioides 
The essential oil of cultivated Cheno- 
podium ambrosioides that was studied 
by T. Takemoto, N. 
T. Nakajima (J. Pharm. Soc. Japan 73: 
1383, 1953 through Chem. Absir. 48: 
3639, 1954) had the following properties: 


Takahashi, and 


Specific gravity 0.9482 
Specific rotation 15.33 
Index of refraction 1.4875 


Fractionation of the oil yielded 13.9 
per cent. of d-alpha-pinene, 50 per cent 
of L-pinocarvone, 11.6 per cent of as- 
caridole, and 16.7 per cent of resinous 


residues. 


Oil of Bergamot 

from French Guinea 
R. Schwob 

1953) found that oil of bergamot pro- 


Industrie parfum. 8:369, 


duced in French Guinea compared 
favorably with commercial standards 
for Italian oil of bergamot in olfactory, 
chemical and physical properties. Com- 
mercial scale production was thought 
to be economically feasible. 

The oil was obtained by cold-pressing 
fruit picked at the “turning” stage. 
Yields expressed on the basis of the 
weight of the fruit were 0.73 per cent, 
an average of five determinations from 
“Calibrian™ trees, and 0.80 per cent, 
an average of six determinations from 
“Sicilian” trees Phe quality of the 
oil from the Calibrian trees was superior 
Average determinations in 1951 for five 
Calibrian (A) and six Sicilian (B 


samples were 


A KB 
O.875 
1.4657 1.4672 
23°47’ 31°03" 
1.21 1.05 
108.9 91.6 


54.59 per cent 
1.91 per eent 




































































lloff, Jr., and Mirov found that the 
crude gum turpentine from Pinus 
ponderosa from Manitou, Colorado, had 
the following characteristics: 


0.8648 
1.4761 
+1.2° 


Specific gravity 
Index of refraction... .. 
Specific rotation 


Fractionation of a batch of the tur- 
pentine indicates that it contains two 
to three per cent dl-a-pinene; 30 per 
cent /-8-pinene; 47 per cent d-A*- 
carene; two to three per cent terpino- 
lene; one per cent methyl chavicol; 
eight per cent d-longifolene and about 
one per cent d-cadinene. 

The fourth sample of turpentine, this 
one obtained from Pinus ponderosa from 
McNary, Arizona, possessed the follow- 
ing physical characteristics: 


0.8701 
1.4730 
+13.7° 


This sample was found to contain 
approximately: 34 per cent d- and dl-a- 
pinene; 14 per cent /-8-pinene; 31 per 
cent d-A\*-carene; four per cent [- 
limonene (suspected but not identified) ; 
four per cent d-longifolene and four to 
five per cent unidentified sesquiterpene. 
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Anti-Oxidants in Spices 

According to a note in Chemical Week 
(74:78, June 19, 1954) recent observa- 
tions by the research committee of the 
American Spice Trade Association show 
that two naturally 
sage and oregano, contain highly effec- 
tive anti-oxidants. At the Hormel In- 
stitute, University of Minnesota, sta- 
bility tests showed an index of 28 for the 
sage product, 16 for the oregano anti- 
oxidant. Tests were run at 0.02 con- 
centration, at which butylated hydroxy- 
anisole, among the most effective anti- 
oxidants currently used in the food in- 
dustry, had an index of 10. Chemical 
identification of the spice-derived anti- 
oxidants is still pending. 


occurring spices, 


Oil of Artemesia Mogoltavica 
M. I. Goryeav, I. M. Shabanov and 


L. A. Ignatova (Izvest. Akad. Nauk 
Kazakh. S.S.R. 123:75, 1953, through 
Chem. Absir. 48:6080, 1954) report that 
the essential oil of Artemesia mogoltavica 
contains 30.77 per cent of carbonyl com- 
pounds, including 17.44 per cent 
camphor, and other substances, includ- 
ing thujone which was identified as the 
2,4-dinitrophenyhydrazone, melting at 
104 to 106° C. The oil contains 12.3 
per cent of cineole, 8.72 per cent of free 
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alcohols, and 10.04 per cent of esterified 
alcohols. 


Storage Effects on 
Sweet Orange Oil 

According to H. T. Islip and W. S. A. 
Matthews (Colonial Plant & Animal 
Prod. 4:35, 1954) it is generally recog- 
nized that for most essential oils the 
best conditions of storage are in full, 
sealed containers, in a cool place and 
protected from light. In the case of 
citrus oils, good storage is of major im- 
portance as these oils are particularly 
liable to develop off-flavor if stored 
conditions. In 
the effects of 
storage on sweet orange oil, tests were 


under unsatisfactory 
their investigations of 


made on samples expressed from the 
1951 and 1952 crops. 
showed that, after storage for six months 
in a refrigerator at a temperature of 4° 
to 5° C. orange oils of the 1951 and 1952 


These studies 


crops had constants which were in good 
agreement with those of the original 
oils and it was concluded that little, if 
any, impairment of quality had taken 
place. Flavor tests showed that storage 
at room temperature in the dark affords 
insufficient protection to prevent some 
slight deterioration in the quality of the 
oils. This deterioration was more 
marked in the case of half-full bottles 
of oil stored under these conditions. All 
the oils stored in a north light and a 
south light at room temperature pos- 
sessed a decided terebinthine flavor. 
Fairly rapid deterioration in these 
samples was confirmed by marked varia- 
tions in their analytical constants when 
compared with those obtained for the 
original oils. The presence of air, as 
was the case with the oil in half-full 
bottles, increased the tendency of the 
oil to deteriorate; where deviations of 
the analytical constants from those of 
the original oil were detected these 
were greater in the half-full bottles than 
in the corresponding full bottles of oil. 
On the basis of these findings, Islip 
and Matthews conclude that of the 
three conditions of storage normally 
recognized as desirable, namely, low 
temperature, absence of air and absence 
of light, the most important is tempera- 
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ture. The only difference between the 
conditions to which the oils stored in 
the refrigerator and those in the cup- 
board were exposed was temperature, 
the former being maintained at a tem- 
perature about 15° C. below the latter, 
yet lowering of quality was apparent 
under the only slightly less favorable 
conditions in the cupboard. The indi- 
cations are, therefore, that if orange oil 
is to be stored for any length of time, 
this storage should be at as low a tem- 
perature as possible, as well as in the 
absence of air and in the dark. 


Oil of Cultivated 
Chenopodium Ambrosioides 
The essential oil of cultivated Cheno- 
podium ambrosioides that was studied 
by T. Takemoto, N. Takahashi, and 
T. Nakajima (J. Pharm. Soc. Japan 73: 
1383, 1953 through Chem. Absir. 48: 
3639, 1954) had the following properties: 
0.9482 
15.33° 
Index of refraction 1.4875 
Fractionation of the oil yielded 13.9 
per cent of d-alpha-pinene, 50 per cent 
of /-pinocarvone, 11.6 per cent of as- 


Specific gravity 
Specific rotation 


caridole, and 16.7 per cent of resinous 
residues. 


Oil of Bergamot 
from French Guinea 

R. Schwob (Industrie parfum. 8:369, 
1953) found that oil of bergamot pro- 
French Guinea compared 
favorably with standards 
for Italian oil of bergamot in olfactory, 
chemical and physical properties. Com- 
mercial scale production was thought 


duced in 
commercial 


to be economically feasible. 

The oil was obtained by cold-pressing 
fruit picked at the “turning” 
Yields expressed on the basis of the 
weight of the fruit were 0.73 per cent, 
an average of five determinations from 
“Calibrian” trees, and 0.80 per cent, 
an average of six determinations from 
“Sicilian” The quality of the 
oil from the Calibrian trees was superior. 
Average determinations in 1951 for five 
Calibrian (A) and (B) 
samples were: 


stage. 


trees. 


six Sicilian 


A B 

0.878 0.875 

1.4657 1.4672 

23°47’ 31°03’ 

1.21 1.05 

108.9 94.6 

38.04 per cent 34.39 per cent 
18.22 per cent 13.91 per cent 
4.49 4.11 








Laboratory Data Sheet 


VITAMIN A ‘ROCHE’ 


@ Liquid vitamin A palmitate and acetate 
Dry vitamin A acetate 





Roche has all popular types for your manufacturing needs 


Summarized below for your convenience are facts about the many types of Roche vitamin A and 
vitamins A & D combinations which meet practically all pharmaceutical needs. Samples and technical 
literature are yours on request—without charge, of course. A special brochure giving practical, working 
information about Roche dry vitamin A acetate is also available. Ask your Roche salesman or write. 
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Abreast - 


Much Activity in Essential Oils 


The essential oil market was buzzing 
with activity last month, with most 
houses reporting many price advances 
and much interest in the various oils on 
the part of the consumer. Business, 
they say, is very good. 


Citronella Oil Advanced 


Formosan citronella oil jumped up to 
$1.50 a pound toward the end of last 
month, probably as a result of the 
Chinese threat to the island of Formosa, 
combined with the already short supply 
of the oil on hand. 


Caraway Oil Higher 

Caraway oil was higher in some 
quarters during September, with quo- 
tations extending up to $4.25 a pound. 
One factor behind this development is 
the increased cost in caraway seed. 


Peppermint Oil Firming 

Although no price change appeared 
in peppermint oil, this item is becoming 
extremely firm, and the good quality oil 
is difficult to find. Demand is steady, 
and, if it continues, may force a price 
advance in a very short time. Some 
houses, in fact, have reported higher 
quotations on the top-quality oil, rang- 
ing up to $6.80 for the natural, and 
$7.10 for the redistilled material. 


Botanicals Plod Along 

Although there were a few changes in 
the botanical field, the activity was 
limited to a few items. This market 
continued to be very slow. 


Vanilla Beans Extremely Tight 

Vanilla beans are difficult to obtain 
at the present time owing to their 
scarcity on the spot market. Dealers 
state that producers in Madagascar and 
other areas will continue to push the 
price up because the present demand is 
far ahead of the supply. While some old 
crop material is still available, no new- 
crop beans will appear before the first 
part of next year. 
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. Sah 


of the Markets 


The Bourbon beans were quoted at 
$10.50 to $11 during the latter part of 
September, with the Mexican cuts a 
$10.25, and the Mexican whole, at 
$10.50. 
are mostly nominal. 


=. 
— 


In many cases, these prices 


Aloes in Short Supply 

Aloes Cape, in previous years a must 
stable item with few price changes, has 
become increasingly firm in recent 
months. The price has advanced 
sharply, both for the whole material 
(now 40 cents) and for the powdered 
which is selling at 48 cents a pound. 
Dealers attribute the 
weather conditions as well as the dis- 
turbed political situation in South Africa 
as being the chief causes for the ad- 
vancing aloes prices. 


unseasonable 


Ipecac Root Reduced 

Ipecac root, which has been quite 
difficult to obtain at reasonable prices 
for some time, began to decline last 
month, having been quoted at $7.50 
a pound. One of the main reasons for 
its former high price level was the ex- 
tensive buying on the part of European 
However, this buying has 
recent 
American dealers cut their 


interests. 
decreased considerably — in 
months. 
purchases to a minimum during the 


high price period, with the result that 
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an improvement is beginning to be felt 
in the ipecac market. 


Menthol Sluggish 


Menthol advanced to $8.50 a pound 
last month and showed signs of going 
higher, in spite of the absence of con- 
sumer demand. There still has been 
no great interest in the item, although 
dealers are looking for a more active 
market in the immediate months ahead. 


Balsam Tolu Lower 

Owing to an improved supply condi- 
tion in regard to balsam of tolu, the 
price of the item in some quarters was 
being quoted as low as $3.75 a pound. 
The general belief was that the improved 
price level would remain, and may even 
decline further. In some cases, the item 
was selling at the higher figure of $4.25 
a pound. 


Quince Seed Very Firm 

The price of quince seed remained 
at $2 a pound last month, but this was 
largely nominal, since there was hardly 
any material to be found on the spot 
market. In view of the fact that the 
new crop has already appeared on the 
market and no carry-over from last 
year exists, dealers are looking forward 
to an extremely firm market for the rest 
of the year. 
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The price index of fifty commodities for September declined from 129.5 to 126.6. 
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LANOLIN CHOLESTEROLS in their 
most active form. 


The Amerchols are safe, non-ionic, 
natural EMULSIFIERS, PENETRANTS 
and EMOLLIENTS. They will help you 
achieve superior cosmetic and phar- 
maceutical formulations by markedly 
improving stability, texture, appear- 
ance and effectiveness. 


An Amerchol such as the multi-sterol, 
liquid Amerchol L-101 enhances soft- 
ening, penetrating and spreading 
activity while holding desirable mois- 
ture to the skin. The surface active 
Amerchols function at the interface in 
oil-in-water emulsions to bring about 
these unique effects. 


The Amerchols are ideal ointment 
bases since they are stable, induce 
rapid drug release, and promote 
optimum healing rates. 


WE KNOW OF NO CASE OF AN 
ALLERGY DUE TO AN AMERCHOL. 





AMERICAN CHOLESTEROL PRODUCTS 
iwCeORPORATE SO 
MILLTOWN . NEW JERSEY 








Write on your business letterhead for 
technical literature and suggested formulas. 


[Rome you tried 





Readers’ 
Questions 


Pine Oil Disinfectant: Our associates are 
interested in the manufacture of antiseptics 
in which pine oil would be an ingredient. 
They would appreciate information regarding 


formulation. Could you give us any particu- 


lars or suggestions as to the source from 
which it might be obtained  withoul 
violating any trade secrets? saVANNAH. 
As far as I know, pine oil disinfectant is 
a standard cleaning and sanitizing .aid 
which is widely used and about which there 
are not too many trade secrets. Consider- 
able information on such preparations has 
been published in past years. Pine oil dis- 
infectants are commonly made along the 
following lines of the Hygienic Laboratory 
formula: 


DE Gin nko ee chan ee 1000 parts 
1 wood rosin 

(acid number-165)...... 400 “ 
Sodium hydroxide 

(25 per cent solution)... 200 “ 


Heat the pine oil and 1 wood rosin together 
at a temperature of 80° C. in a jacketed 
steam kettle, maintain the degree of heat 
until the rosin is thoroughly dissolved in 
the pine oil. Drop the temperature to 
60° C., add the sodium hydroxide (25 per 
cent solution) by stirring in very slowly. 
Saponification should be complete in 30 
minutes. This product has a predicted 
phenol coefficient of 3.5 to 4. 


Cream Nail Polish Remover: Could you 


favor us with a modern formulation for a 


cream nail polish remover. TOKYO. A very 
s'ale cream nail polish remover, as offered 
by Vasic, consists of: 


Stearic acid... 9.0 parts 
Castor oil... .. , —. — = 
Triethanolamine.......... a5 « 
Butyl acetate. . 70.0 * 
NS 2 ea gs Soacet aawies * Be 


Melt the emulsifying agent, castor oil and 
butyl stearate in a jacketed pan and then 
add the solvent. When all is dissolved, the 
temperature is raised to 65° C. and then 
water is added, which has been warmed 
separately to about the same temperature, 
and the whole stirred constantly while 
slowly cooling. Stirring is continued until 
practically room temperature is attained. 
Rapid cooling should be avoided and it is 
particularly necessary to ensure steady 
stirring through the temperature range 
50° to 40° C. 
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Hair Straightener: We are interested in 
the manufacture of a product containing 
ammonium or sodium thioglycolate, which 
could be used as a hair straightener for 
colored people. Any information you can 
furnish, will be greatly appreciated. BRAZIL 
The following formula for a hair straight- 
ener has been developed by Keithler and 
it may be modified to suit your needs: 


Polyethylene 
glycol 6000. . 
Cetyl alcohol. 
Stearyl alcohol 
Triethanolamine 
lauryl! sulfate 
Propylene glycol. 
Water... 
Ammonium thiogly- 
colate, 53 per cent. 
Ammonium hydrox- 
ide, 28 per cent — * | 
Perfume — = 


2.10 per cent 
13.08 “* * 
8.59 Ad ** 


1.09 * 7 
16.28 “ 
ve) 


ae * « 


Shampoos: May we request a formula for 
a milky type lotion shampoo and also a 
formula for a bland coconut oil shampoc? 
MILWAUKEE. 
be made along the following lines: 


A liquid cream shampoo can 


Sodium lauryl! sulfate 85 parts 
Polyethylene glycol 

400 distearate. . 5 * 
Magnesium stearate _ = 
Distilled water eS « 


A coconut oil shampoo can be made as 
follows: 


Coconut oil. 
Potassium hydroxide, 


10.00 per cent 


85 per cent — 6 
Sodium hydroxide, 

95 per cent — - « 
Glycerine aa “* « 
Oleic acid Mag * « 
Water SS 
Perfume. a * * 


Dissolve the potassium hydroxide in one- 
Melt the coconut oil 
and add the alkali solution in a thin stream 
with continuous stirring until saponified. 
Allow the coconut soap to become cold, 


third of the water. 


stand overnight, before proceeding with the 
batch. Mix the glycerine with half of the 
remaining water and bring it to a boil: 
then add the coconut soap in small por- 
tions, and stir until dissolved. Dissolve the 
sodium hydroxide in the rest of the water 
and add to the soap solution immediately 
after the coconut soap has dissolved. Add 
the oleic acid and stir slowly until com- 
pletely saponified, then perfume. Age, 
chill to 32° C. and filter. 
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The MODIFIED LANOLIN with new 
properties. 


Modulan is chemically treated lanolin 
containing all the constituents of lan- 
olin modified by a unique treatment 
to impart NEW and VALUABLE 
PROPERTIES. 


Modulan forms clear solutions even in 
cold mineral oil and deposits hydro- 
phobic, emollient films on skin and 
hair. These desirable protective films 
are waxy rather than tacky and are 
very pleasant to the touch. 


a 


Modulan is extremely hydrophobic — 
does not form greasy emulsions and is 
practically odorless. CLINICAL INVES- 
TIGATIONS HAVE INDICATED THAT 
IT IS HYPO-ALLERGENIC. 


Because of its solubility in mineral oil 
and its outstanding compatibility with 
oil-in-water emulsions and with soaps 
and shampoos, Modulan is particularly 
recommended for use in creams, 
lotions, baby products, hair prepara- 
tions, make-up, and ointments. 


A “pe 
Qos 


AMERICAN CHOLESTEROL PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 
MILLTOWN ° NEW JERSEY 







Write on your business letterhead for 
technical literature and suggested formulas. 





























To Your Cosmetic Powders 


ALND-T0-THE-SALV 
Properties 


with Horse Head 


U.S.P. Zinc OXIDE 


Your dollars work two ways when you use 
Zine Oxide in your face and body powders... 
because Zinc Oxide imparts both cosmetic and 


pharmaceutical properties: 


COSMETIC PROPERTIES 


High Covering Power 

Zinc oxide gives more covering power per dol- 
lar than any other high covering pigment used 
in cosmetic powders. 


Deodorant 
Zine oxide neutralizes perspiration acids. 


Sunburn-ray screen 
Zinc oxide is opaque to ultraviolet light. 


PHARMACEUTICAL PROPERTIES 


Zinc oxide is widely used in dermatology in 
the form of zinc oxide ointment and calamine 
lotion. 


It owes its popularity, according to one rec- 
ognized authority,* to a combination of at least 
three qualities: it is non-toxic, protective and 
mildly astringent. 


* The Dispensatory of the United 
States of America, 1950 Edition 





wonst HEAD PRODUCTS 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Founded 1848 
Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


New York * Chicago * Boston 


Cleveland + San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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Industry’s 
Books... 


Copper, the Science and Technology of the 
Metal, Its Alloys and Compounds, prepared under 
the Editorial Supervision of Allison Butts, Head, De- 
partment of Metallurgical Engineering, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, with Chapters by Specialists, American Chemi- 
cal Society Monograph Series No. 122, 936 pp., Book Div. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, (1954), Cloth, $20. 
Almost every phase of the chemistry and metallurgy 
of copper, its alloys and compounds are covered in this 
comprehensive book. Forty-six chapters, each written 
by one or more specialists on the subject, cover all the 
important fundamental principles, latest practices in 
the industry, and many of the less well-known applica- 
tions of copper. Among the many topics receiving such 
full-chapter treatment are: copper minerals and ore 
deposits; smelting, converting and refining; melting 
and casting; hydrometallurgy; physical and chemical 
properties; corrosion resistance; brass, bronze and other 
copper alloys; hot and cold working; the physical and 
analytical chemistry of copper; phase diagrams of 
binary and ternary copper alloys; details of applications 
in various industries; copper compounds; and uses of 
the element in organic chemistry, biology and agron- 
omy. This book wil) prove useful to all chemists, 
metalurgists and engineers who refine, manufacture or 
use copper and copper products. 


Physiology and Biochemistry of the Skin, by 
Slephen Rothman, M.D., Professor of Dermatology, 
University of Chicago, 741 pp., Illus., The University 
of Chicago Press, (1954), Cloth, $19.50. This book is 
the first to deal with all aspects of the physiological 
functions and biochemical processes of the skin. Both 
as a definitive reference work and as a stimulant to 
further research, it is unique. Discussed in detail are 
the physical properties of the skin (mechanical charac- 
teristics, electrical behavior, and membrane properties 
in so far as they influence life processes); all pertinent 
data concerning sweat secretion (the physiology of the 
glandular function, the composition of the aqueous 
skin surface film and its hydrogen-ion concentration, 
the mechanism of insensible water loss through the skin, 
the role of the skin in thermoregulation, and the phe- 
nomenon of prickly heat; the excretion of fatty sub- 
stances (the physiology of sebaceous gland excretion 
and the composition of the lipid skin surface film) ; the 
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various chemical constituents of the skin (nitrogenous 
constituents in general, epidermal proteins, including 
keratins, collagen, elastin, reticulin, connective-tissue 
ground substance, carbohydrates, lipids, water, electro- 
lytes, pigments, and enzymes). In conformity with its 
emphasis upon the biological meaning of the data and 
their variations under different physiological and 
pathological conditions, the book has a special chapter 
on the physiology, biochemistry, and pathology of the 
keratinization process and subchapters on a variety of 
subjects, such as itching in pathological states, anom- 
alies of sweat-gland and sebaceous-gland functions, heat 
regulation in diseased skin, aberrations of water and 
salt metabolism, etc. Other special chapters deal with 
the physiology of cutaneous circulation, the sensory 
functions of the skin, the biology of epidermal cells, 
hair growth, nutritional influences, the pathophysiology 
of blister formation, and the skin’s delivery of carbon 
dioxide to the atmosphere. 

Toxic Solvents, by Ethel Browning, M.D., H. M. 
Medical Inspector of Factories, 168 pp., Edward 
Arnold & Co., London, (1953), Cloth, $4. The in- 
creasing use of solvents for industrial purposes is 
liable to cause considerable danger to the operatives 
who handle them, because there is so little information 
available on the subject, that the necessary precautions 
are frequently neglected. The purpose of this book is 
to remedy this state of affairs, by setting out in con- 
venient form and in simple and straight forward lan- 
guage the properties of those solvents which are in- 
jurious to health, and by describing the precautions 
which should be taken against them. It should prove 
invaluable to works managers, chemists, engineers, 
safety officers and similar officials in factories—not only 
in the chemical industry where solvents are made, but 
also in the wide range of industries in which solvents 
are used, and where in many cases their danger is not 
recognized. 

Hypertensive Diseases, Causes and Control, by 
Henry A. Schroeder, M.D., F.A.C.P., Associate Pro- 


fessor of Medicine and Director, Hyperlension Div., 


Depariment of Internal Medicine, Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, With Contributions from Gregory 
S. Gressel, M.D., Dean F. Davies, Ph.D., Mitchell Perry, 
Jr., M.D., and Donald F. Gibbs, M.B.Ch.B., 610 pp., 
Illus., Lea & Febiger, Phila., (1953), Cloth, $10. Prob- 
ably for the first time, hypertension has been specifically 
controled (not cured) by the sound and accepted medi- 
cal treatment developed by Dr. Schroeder and his 
highly qualified co-workers. The therapy is presented 
in full in this book. Dr. Schroeder has set down all of 
his vast experience in this field. In doing so, he has 
clarified the many ideas and experimental findings on 
hypertension into an orderly concept of etiology and 
pathogenesis. As a result, the book is highly useful to 
practitioners who realize today’s need for a sound 
knowledge of the subject. It stresses the basic bio- 
chemical and physical influences which are deranged in 
hypertension, tells how they may be recognized, and 
when and how to institute proper treatment. 
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To BIGGER PROFITS 


A move to Strand assures you of a more profitable 
return on your manufacturing dollar in three ways: 


2. Production of your produc? in Strand’s new large plant 
utilizing the most modern manufacturing and packaging 


equipment and machinery. 


2 Available to you is the manufacturing know-how developed 
through years of experience in serving some of the finest 
concerns in the toiletries field. Costly production problems 


need trouble you no longer . . . a quality controlled product 


is always guaranteed. 


3 The enormously expanded manufacturing facilities of Strand’s 
new plant assures you of dependable, smooth flowing pro- 
duction. This gives you merchandise when you want it with 


no dollar consuming delays. 


BIGGER PROFITS 
yours for the asking 


Made under your Label 
Rouge Face Powders 
Lipsticks Pressed Powder 
Creams (all types) Cake Makeup 
Lotions Alcoholic Products 
and Liquids 


W rite or phone 


STRAND COSMETICS, INC. 


1167 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Main 2-7752 


Louis Kronish, President 
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(Continued from page 534) 

and discomfort of some degree—depending upon how 
far the irradiation is carried beyond the VE point. 
Therefore a VE response, which is the average reaction 
of untanned skin to 50 minutes of June sunlight at noon, 
is the very maximum non-injurious irradiation. Clearly 
then, protective agents should not permit a phoio- 
stimulus greater than thai which will elicit a VE re- 
gardless of the time aciually spent in the sun. 

Sunscreens are available which in certain concentra- 
tions can absorb practically all solar erythemogenic 
energy between 2950 and 3150 Angstroms and simul- 
taneously transmit quiie freely the wave-lengths above 
3200 A. Such a preparation would enable the user to 
remain in the sun many hours—long enough to generate 
a direct and immediaie tan withoui any appreciable 
erythema. This immediate tan, as has already been 
pointed out, is attributable to the spectral region above 
3200 A. The writer has duplicaied this phenomenon in 
over 25 cases in the Florida sun during April. However 
such a product would be highly inadvisable except for 
those pathologically sensitive to actinic radiant energy. 
The anti-rachitic and probably other physiologic effects 
of sunshine are ascribed to frequencies between 2950 and 
3150 Angstroms. To deprive the sunbather of known and 
unknown benefits would be a serious disservice to public 
health. The short or erythemogenic rays are valuable 
in several other respects. We have already discussed 
nature’s armour against overdosage of photogenic 
stimulation. Two important phases of this system take 
place in the corneum or top layer of the skin. These 
two functions, cornification or thickening of the surface 
cells and proliferation are set into motion by irritation 
of cells of the corneum by radiant energy of those wave- 
lengths absorbed in the corneum. According to Bachem 
and Reed", the corneum absorbs about 73 per cent of 
incident energy at 3000 A. but absorbs only 30 per cent 
at 3500 A. and 20 per cent at 4000 A. It is clearly ap- 
parent that the corneum had been designed to absorb 
the shorter wave-lengths. By virtue of such absorption 
and consequent irritation or injury, a train of reactions 
are set into motion. Of interest at this point are only 
cornification and proliferation of surface cells, which 
we know is the first line of defense against actinic ultra- 
violet radiation. As is evident from Bachem and Reed, 
the longer rays are transmitted relatively freely by the 
corneum. Since energy above 3200 A. is not absorbed, 
it cannot exert any effect, (energy to be effective must 
be absorbed), in the corneum. If a sunburn preventive 
eliminates the erythemogenic band between 2970 and 
3150 Angstroms, the corneum will be subjected to any 
significant stimulation. Without incitement there will 
be no cornification or proliferation of surface cells and 
the skin will not have achieved a comprehensive shield- 
ing. The skin will still be vulnerable to erythemogenic 
radiation even though a good tan might be acquired by 
long wave, non-erythemogenic irradiation, i.e., energy 
above 3200 A. 

Erythemogenic radiation occupies another role in the 
tanning picture. Luckeish® studied the effects of sub- 
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erythemal doses of ultra-violet radiation from an arti- 
ficial source. Spots receiving intermittent sub-erythemal 
dosage failed to develop any erythema or tan, whereas 
areas which were subjected to a single irradiation, 60 
per cent less than the combined intermittent exposures, 
did develop erythema and tan. This phenomenon is of 
pertinent significance which we shall clarify: From not 
too conclusive evidence, there seems to be two types 
of pigment production. According to Blum," short 
wave radiation which irritates or injures epidermal 
cells causes the liberation of a melanotactic factor, 
which in turn stimulates melanization of the epidermis 
and finally deposition of tan in the basal cells. The 
longer wave-lengths do not irritate or injure corneal 
cells and therefore do not initiate the described reac- 
tions. These rays which includes the spectral region 
between 3200 and about 4000 Angstroms are pigmento- 
genic by virtue of darkening bleached pigment which 
apparently exists in the skin. It is readily appreciated 
that a deeper and darker tan can be obtained by the 
enlistment of both stimuli, i.e., the short and long wave- 
lengths with their attending different processes. 
Henschke and Schulze® conducted an interesting ex- 
periment wherein water-cooled radiant energy above 
3200 A. with the characteristic line spectrum of the 
mercury are was allowed to impinge upon skin in which 
blood circulation had been stopped. No pigmentation 
followed even though the irradiation was of sufficient 
intensity to have formed pigment, if circulation were 
normal. Inasmuch as Blum informs us that non- 
erythemogenic energy above 3200 A. produces tan by 
darkening bleached melanin existing in the basal cells, 
it is the writer’s opinion that the absence of blood 
supply and more directly oxygen, is accountable for the 
failure to observe pigmentation in the Henschke experi- 
ment where the blood supply was cut off. This would 
seem to indicate that a moderate erythema or synony- 
mously, vasodilation, would facilitate pigmentation. 
The full biologic significance of erythema is not yet 
fully understood. Two of the mechanisms relevant to 
tanning are increased blood supply and some extremely 
intricate physiologic chemistry. Actually, ultra-violet 
erythema is a mild injury to epidermal cells, which in 
turn liberates a number of substances with manifold 
effects, local and remote. The release of a dilator agent 
produces vaso-dilation, thereby permitting increased 
blood supply in the epidermis, which is evident as 
erythema or reddening of the skin. Another compound, 
set free only in severe erythema, leucotaxine, is re- 
sponsible for swelling and edema of the burned and 
nearby tissue. Proliferation or the building of new and 
more cells is set into motion and which is an extremely 
function in the defense strategy. Of paramount con- 
sequence in the erythemal train of events is the dis- 
charge of what Blum," calls melanotactic factor which 
is in some manner instrumental in the melanization of 
the epidermis and the deposition of pigment in the 
basal cells. However the tan obtained by the short 
erythemogenic wave-lengths is not as dark, nor as deep 
(Continued on page 546) 
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Polak’s Frutal Works, Inc., Middletown, New York 


*Domestic and Foreign Patents applied for. 
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Continued from page 54%) 

or as long lasting as that engendered by the full solar 
spectrum. The value of moderate erythema to the sun- 
worshipper is clear. Inasmuch as tanning is so universal- 
ly and strenuously sought by practically everyone, a 
sufficiency of erythemogenic radiation to provoke bene- 
ficial but not excessive erythema should be permitted. 
In contradistinction to the advantages of mild epider- 
mal irritation, excess erythematous stimulation or 
burning will actually retard pigmentation. The author 
has consistently noted in a study covering thousands 
of burns, that after a severe sunburn, pigmentation is 
nominal or non-existent. This phenomenon remains 
unaltered, i.e., little or no tanning, not only for the 
balance of that summer but for many succeeding 
seasons. Obviously one or more of the pigmentogenic 
factors involved in the synthesis of melanin have been 
inactivated or destroyed and until recovery or regenera- 
tion takes place, there will be slight, if any, pigmenta- 
tion. To many persons, such deprivation constitutes 
the loss of a major summer objective. We shall in a 
later discussion expand this unrecognized syndrome 
into a powerful selling argument for sunburn pre- 
ventives. 

The actual synthesis of melanin is extremely com- 
plex and somewhat controversial. The most accepted 
theory seems to be the “Dopa” reaction, wherein 
melanin is synthesized from a precursor, an amino acid, 
tyrosine, a component of skin. The writer feels, but 
can offer no proof, that here again oxygen plays a part. 


Since tan is so strenuously and universally sought, 
the sunbather, to take full advantage of the pigmento- 
genic effects of sunlight, should be allowed a sufficiency 
of erythemogenic energy to provoke some erythema. 
This brings us back to our original question, “how much 
erythema” or how much protection. 


Implementation of Erythemal Data 


The Luckeish erythemal data acquaint us with the 
reaction of average untanned skin to June sunlight. 
We have here two known factors, solar intensity and 
average dermatologic tolerance. The third necessary 


unknown is “what is the average exposure?” The writer 
as early as 1933 concluded that four hours did constitute 
the average time spent in the sun daily. This was de- 
rived from intensive study of public habits on beaches 
and at pools. Other outdoor activities such as boating, 
tennis, golf, etc., seem to conform to the same pattern. 
The factors, average skin tolerance, average exposure 
and solar intensity, when equated will yield specifica- 
tions for an efficient and safe sunburn preventive. A 50- 
minute exposure to June sunlight at noon will elicit 
from average untanned skin a VE, which is the maxi- 
mum sub-injurious stimulus. Total time spent in the 
sun has been agreed upon as being four hours or 240 
minutes which is considerably in excess of that necessary 
to produce a BB. Since it is desired that the sunbather 
shall not be liable to more than a VE response within 
this 240-minute irradiation, the protective film or sun- 
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burn preventive should not transmit more than 20 per 
cent of the erythemogenic energy of the solar radiation. 
Twenty per cent of 240 minutes yields 48 minutes of 
irradiation computable as 100 per cent effective and 
this will not provoke more than a VE. Such aninitial 
dosage means that anti-rachitic, pigmentogenic and 
physiologic benefits acruing to the erythemogenic wave- 
lengths have been provided without any epidermal 
discomfort or damage. 


Other Relevant Variables 


To avoid confusion no mention has been made of 
certain minor, influential variables which will somewhat 
alter calculations thus far offered for minimum pro- 
tective efficiency. The marked declivity in solar ultra- 
violet intensity before and after meridian is of interest 
and will entail slight changes in the Luckeish erythemal 
figures. The Luckeish data is based on peak solar in- 
tensity at periods equidistant from noon whereas we 
are concerned with exposures at hetergenous hours 
some equidistant from solar zenith, some intermittent 
and others hours before or after noon. The writer has 
postulated that a VE reaction or 50 minutes is the 
maximum safe irradiation, (48 minutes for arithmetical 
simplicity). A 48 minute exposure would gain maximum 
solar intensity, if it would be arranged so that 24 
minutes before and 24 minutes after 12 noon constituted 
the irradiation. This is substantially different than a 
18 minute exposure “in effect” spread out over 240 
minutes, potentially 120 minutes before and 120 min- 


utes after meridian. Lesser energy flux can be expected 
at periods such as 240 minutes before or after noon. 
Another possibility would be two hours in early morn- 
ing and two hours during late afternoon. In the former 
situation, where a straight unprotected 48 minute 
irradiation took place exactly bisected by the solar 
zenith, maximum solar potency was obtained. In the 
latter case greatly reduced intensities would be the 
rule in view of the distances from the noon solar peak. 
Dorno'® 617 
of about 30 per cent reduction in actinic energy two 
hours before or after noon. Clark'® offers information 
to the effect that with readings of 9000 ergs per sq. cm. 
at noon in July, there was a declension of 44 per cent 
at 10:00 a.m. and 33 per cent at 2:00 p.m. Luckeish® 
reveals a parallel reduction. Erythemal intensity at 
12:30 p.m. was noted to be 2.4 E-Vitons (E-Viton 
equals 10 microwatts at 2967 A. per sq. cm.), at 10:00 
a.m. and 3:00 p.m. erythemogenic level had descended 
to 1.5 E-Vitons or 37% per cent reduction. For the 
sake of convenience the foregoing declensions were 


investigations seem to indicate an average 


averaged into approximately 29 per cent reduction of 
ultra-violet intensity at two hours before or after 
meridian. In view of this phenonenon, changes in the 
Luckeish Erythemal figures are as follows: 


Table 5 
Two Hours Mean 
Time Required Plus or Severest 
to Produce At Noon Minus Noon Four Hours 
Minimum Perceptible 
Erythema MPE 20 mins. 26 mins. 24 mins. 
Vivid Erythema VE 50 mins. 65 mins. 60 mins. 
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The small modifications made in Table 5 would not 
be in order, if an unprotected irradiation were incurred 
between the hours of 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m., which 
are probably the hours during which Luckeish made 
his observations. But our interest lies only in a VE en- 
gendered in far less potent hours. Beyond any shadow 
of question a 50 minute exposure at10:00a.m. or 2:00p.m, 
will not produce a VE. Energy reception at reduced in- 
tensity periods such as just described motivate the 
changes in Table 5. It is the writer’s opinion that a 
VE response could be attained during a four hour pro- 
tected irradiation only if 60 minutes of 100 per cent 
calculable effective energy were allowed to pass. There 
are periods of the day when even 60 minutes of 100 per 
cent effective energy reception time will fall short of a 
VE. For example, an irradiation between 12:00 noon 
and 4:00 p.m. contains considerably less erythemogenic 
flux than the hours between 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 
A divided exposure of from 9:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. and 
from 2:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. would offer materially less 
erythemogenic potency than the former exposure. 
These multiples of irradiations are not theoretical but 
are actual sunbathing habits. The original transmission 
figure of 20 per cent permitting the passage of erythemo- 
genic energy equivalent to 48 minutes unprotected 
irradiation within a total exposure of 240 minutes is 
now too low. This transmission may be safely increased 
to 23 per cent which would yield in effect during the 
quoted average daily exposure, 55 minutes of irradiation 
to be reckoned as 100 per cent effective and which is 
still five minutes distant from producing a VE. 

Another inconstant of some importance is the remote 
possibility of a person remaining in a fixed position 
relative to the sun for as long as four hours. Fatigue 
and boredom will positively guarantee some body move- 
ment and rotation. In this manner all body surfaces 
would be apportioned exposure time and consequent!) 
subdividing appreciably the total irradiation. Poten- 
tially, such division between posterior, anterior and 
intermediate surfaces might be in the ratio of 20:20:10:5 
or some other closely related multiple. Therefore it is 
extremely unlikely that any one surface would be the 
recipient of more than 75 per cent of the total effective 
irradiation, or 75 per cent of 55 minutes which yields a 
net of 41 minutes maximum for any single surface. This 
is significantly distant from the time necessary to pro- 
duce a VE, in fact, sufficiently so as to serve as a com- 
petent margin to contend a number of other variants 
that may present themselves. The reflection of short- 
wave erythemogenic energy from water, sand, snow and 
ice is formidable. Capacity to cope with augmented 
intensities under such conditions must be available if a 
suntan product wishes to offer maximum versatility. 
Laurens?! states that the reflection of actinic ultra- 
violet from water is about 14 that from freshly fallen 
snow and about twice that from a field of grass. Ac- 
cording to Hulburt?? for the spectral region between 
3000 and 4000 Angstroms, reflective powers of tested 
substances expressed in relative units are as follows: 
Main sand, 8; Florida sand, 15; Crushed quartz, 40; 
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Snow, 35; Plaster of paris, 40; White cotton cloth, 36. 
From the Laurens and Hulburt data, it is abundantly 
clear that reflection can tremendously augment direct 
radiation, adding up to a total of erythemogenic potency 
of dangerous proportions. Serious burns suffered over 
large bodies of water, especially salt water, are a com- 
mon experience. Winter sports are fast becoming a 
substantial market for the suntan industry. Dorno' 
found that in ascending from 1500 to 2500 meters, the 
increase in ultra-violet of sunlight is greatest below 
3200 A., or in the erythemogenic regions. Pettit?® re- 
ports that the total increase in ultra-violet for sky-light 
and sunlight was five per cent greater at 1737 meters 
than at 257 meters.This figure is unimpressive by itself 
but added to the shift towards the burning wave-lengths 
plus the enormous reflection of actinic rays from snow 
and ice and the nearly perfect transmission of same 
through the ultra-clear atmosphere, we have concertedly 
a multiplication of radiation that is of dangerous in- 
tensity. Not only are severe burns easily produced but 
conjunctivitis or snow blindness are sometimes a 
dreaded accompaniment. 

Another circumstance that will dermand the utmost 
performance of a sunburn preventive is its use in semi- 
tropical and tropical zones, particularly Florida, the 
Caribbean and South American resorts. During the 
winter months, solar intensities in these areas are gen- 
erally comparable with the northern states during the 
summer. Throughout the months of April, May, June, 
July and August, the erythemogenic flux is at least 


25 per cent greater in the southern resorts. The excess 
capacity provided by the 23 per cent transmission 
factor suggested by the writer, extended by body rota- 
tion, will more or less be equal to the extra demands 
imposed by the environmental conditions outlined. 
Blondes and red-heads, because of their very definite 
hyper-sensitivity to ultra-violet energy, must not be 
neglected. Label text should inform them of their 
abnormal susceptibility and to compensate for same 
by either shortening their exposures or the application 
of several coatings of the protective agent. 

A surprising number of persons suffer from the ab- 
normal intolerance to radiant energy of various wave- 
lengths, mostly in the ultra-violet and visible spectra. 
Light “allergy” is sometimes used as a blanket term to 
cover these conditions. The common denominator in 
all manifestations of photophobia is radiant energy be- 
tween 2950 and 8000 Angstroms. The clinical pictures 
of the manifold syndromes are complex and confusing. 
The basic etiology can be either highly involved or 
relatively simple, depending upon the disease and 
whether it occurs on apparently normal or supposed 
abnormal skin. Whatever the fundamental cause, 
light is the spark that activates the symptoms char- 
acteristic of the particular disease. Treatment by the 
average practitioner has been anything but satisfactory 
due to the limited or non-existent understanding of 
radiant energy and its dermatologic and physiclogic 
effects. However progress is slowly being made. The 
physician and the patient are learning sun shielding, or 
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actinolytic agents can offer prophylactic and frequently 
therapeutic effects. At the very least, these products in 
many cases, or even in most cases, can enable helio- 
phobes to enjoy cutaneous contact wiih the outdoors, 
without fear of unpleasant or serious repercussions. 
Any product that is introduced for professional em- 
ployment, or for use by non-professionals who seek to 
prevent light dermatoses, must positively be able to 
fulfill claims made for same. An incompetent product 
in the hands of a normal person can engender a dis- 
abling sunburn and much ill will for the manufacturer. 
Such a preparation, relied upon by those suffering from 
pathologic light sensitivity, can be instrumental in 
devasting injury. 


Comprehensive Formulation 

No single product can be endowed with protective 
qualities broad enough to provide wholly satisfactory 
service in every potential circumstance due to the ex- 
treme demands encountered therein. A preparation 
designed for hyper-sensitive persons or for use in tropi- 
eal or high altitude areas, would under less severe con- 


ditions and requirements, deprive the sunbather of 


much tolerable and beneficial irradiation. On the other 
hand an average product created for distribution in the 
temperate zones for people with normal dermatologic 
response, would be more or less inadequate for extraor- 
dinary situations. The manufacturer who is cognizant 
of the heterogenous demands to which his preparation 
might be subjected, and who is not indifferent to same, 
‘an pursue one of two alternatives: Furnish detailed 
directions on how and when to increase protective 
capacity; market two products, each formulated for the 
conditions and employment intended. In the former, 
considerably versatility would be realized by instructing 
the consumer as follows: “For use in tropics, over large 
bodies of water or at high altitudes, with or without the 
presence of snow and ice, more than one application of 
this lotion should be made.” Blondes and red-heads 
because of abnormal sensitivity to ultra-violet, should 
also apply several coatings of this lotion.” The extra 
absorption resulting from two or more films of the pro- 
tective ageni, will generally be capable of withstanding 
unusually powerful radiation, or compensate for patho- 
logic susceptibility. Incidently a double film of a sun- 
tan lotion or cream is best attained by allowing one coat 
to thoroughly dry before applying the second one. The 
second alternative, marketing two products, is possibly 
the most advisable expedient with which to capitalize 
all aspects of the suntan market. One American firm, 
a pioneer in the suntan industry, which foresaw the 
widely divergent ultra-violet protective indices that 
might be indicated, actually does market two separate 
suntan products. One of these products is reasonably 
competent for average conditions where exceptional 
requirements are not demanded. The other possesses 
an extremely high absorption factor, at least 400 per 
cent greater than the preparation offered for general 
use. With protection of such caliber, competency under 


the most gruelling circumstances is assured. This latter 
product has enjoyed a tremendous reception by both 
the public and the medical profession, confirming the 
wisdom and vision of the manufacturer. 


Public Attitude 


Our entire discourse on “how much protection” may 
be concentrated into the claim that for the person of 
average ultra-violet tolerance and for use under average 
conditions, a sunburn preventive must not transmit 
more than 23 per cent of the erythemogenic energy of 
the solar spectrum. Greater transmission would increase 
the incidence of excess erythema and burns. Lesser 
transmission would in some measure deprive the sub- 
bather of maximum beneficial irradiation. 

The public associates the term, “Suntan Lotion,” 
with protection from or the prevention of painful sub- 
burn. Emollient, beautifying and tanning are all fine 
selling points, and if actually present, are highly desir- 
able virtues. But this one function, the prevention of 
painful solar dermatitis, must be provided above all 
else. To those engaged in the suntan industry, this 
statement should be or become, a basic principle of 
policy. The public possesses a long memory. A prep- 
aration that permits the sufferance of a painful and 
frequenily disabling sunburn, will be remembered for 
a long time as are all unpleasant things. When the 
occasion arrives again to purchase a suntan lotion, it 
is inevitable that he or she will be governed accordingly. 
An unfortunate aspect of this sort of thing is that the 
public has been in the habit of condemning the entire 
industry and of reviving a pernicious hangover of the 
dim, dead past, “ihat all suntan lotions are frauds.” 

One rather successful product emanating from the 
gold coast of Florida does not make any claims that it 
can or even is intended to prevent damage from excess 
ultra-violet irradiation. Rather it is promoted as an 
aid to tanning. With a clever name and intensive ex- 
ploitation, an appreciable share of the suntan dollar 
was captured. The writer conducted no tests and is 
unable to offer any information relative to its protective 
ability. Since the manufacturer refrains from making 
any claims regarding the prevention of sunburn, it is 
logical but not conclusive, to assume that feeble or no 
immunity from excess insolation can be expected by 
its use. As past experience has demonstrated so irre- 
futably, any product that fails to supply the consumer 
with this function, the prevention of sunburn, expressed 
or otherwise, is destined to extinction and the above wil! 
be no exception. 


Editor's Nolte: 
1/ a laler date, a final installment of this subject covering sun screens 
and market erpansion possibilities will be presented. 
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ADEQUATE AND PROPERLY 
TRAINED PHARMACISTS 


(Continued from page 459) 


Another productive program provides annual under- 
I prog I 


graduate scholarships to all accredited colleges of 


pharmacy. The Foundation allocates up to $400 to 
each college for scholarships to outstanding junior and 
senior students who are in actual need of financial assist- 
ance to complete their studies. Colleges are required to 
“match” these Foundation grants, thus stimulating 
local contributions which double the funds available for 
undergraduate aid. 

At acost of almost $175,000, the Foundation financed 
The Pharmaceutical Survey following the urgent re- 
quest of the boards and colleges of pharmacy. The 
Survey supplied revealing and constructive findings on 
pressing problems of professional manpower, on 
strengthening and accreditation of colleges, teacher re- 
quirements, student selection, State board examination 
procedures and practical experience prerequisites, or- 
ganization and functions of State pharmacy boards, the 
college curriculum, refresher training for practicing 


pharmacists, and factual information on many unex- 
plored phases of the professional and economic position 
of pharmacy. The Survey proposed methods of im- 
plementing its recommendations to improve the cur- 
rent status, and as these recommendations become 
accomplishments, there will ensue an impressive, over- 
all strengthening of pharmacy. This was a_ high- 
divident-producing project, with interest to accrue over 
many years in the future. 

The Foundation appropriates limited support for 
The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
and provides for annual seminars for teachers in phar- 
macy colleges. These seminars are held in the Summer, 
and one or more teachers from almost every college of 
pharmacy are present. With a staff drawn from out- 
standing teachers and industry workers, these seminars 
bring the instructors up-to-date in their field. These 
seminars have contributed to revitalized teaching 
throughout all our colleges and better training for the 
pharmacists of tomorrow. 

During World War Il, the Foundation gave direct 
aid to certain colleges to tide them over the emergency. 
This unusual form of Foundation assistance proved 
most beneficial by preserving these essential training 
centers to accommodate the heavy influx of students 
following the end of the war. Thus the acute shortage 
of pharmacists of the mid-forties was relieved, because 
our schools were prepared. 

The Foundation is an organization which is of ex- 
treme importance to the drug manufacturing industry. 
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It is an organization which functions for the sole pur- 
pose of improving and maintaining pharmaceutical 
education, and assuring the industry of an adequate 
supply of well trained pharmacists. Further than this, 
while manufacturers should and do give support to 
one or more colleges directly, support through the 
Foundation covers the entire range of pharmaceutical 
education. Such support assures the industry of strong 
colleges of pharmacy, top-flight faculties in these col- 
leges, an adequate supply of highly educated pharma- 
cists proficient in all branches of their profession, and 
an adequate supply of graduate students in pharmacy 
both for teaching and industry. 


Correction: The following cut was omitted by error 
from the August issue, page 265 and pertains to the 
article, Aldehyde Determination by Oximation, by 


V. D. Johnston. 
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MAKE-UP BASES 


(Continued from page 465) 


after drying of the film the lipophle is strong enough 
to withstand water damage which might occur due to 
perspiration. This statement of course covers a large 
multitude of possible situations but let us say that the 
better it can perform this function and still retain all 
its other characteristics the better would be the product. 

We have so far discussed cake make-ups which are 
applied by moist applicators, and the development of 
a new type in which the water and other constituents 
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are all incorporated in an homogeneous liquid system. 
There is still another relatively new preparation which 
merits consideration. This type is a compact face 
powder from all appearances which is applied as a face 
powder without simultaneous introduction of water, 
but which has embodied in it some of the characteristics 
which serve to produce a matte finish. This new pressed 
powder is a new form which has incorporated a some- 
what higher concentration of covering agency, chiefly 
titanium dioxide, and also, in most cases, a somewhat 
small amount of oil to enhance the adhesiveness of the 
film to the face. 

Though this product does not produce as good a 
smooth finish as does the product previously discussed, 
it is better than the face powder as such and may there- 
fore be thought of as a cross between the two. It serves 
in this capacity as an easier package to be carried in a 
woman's handbag, than does a bottled liquid, and, for 
this reason, has become increasingly popular. In addi- 
tion it does not seem to have any of the objectionable 
functions of face powders insofar as dusting and pow- 
dering is concerned. Its popularity as a replacement for 
face powder has risen to a point where I believe its 
sales exceed those for the common loose face powder— 
and this in a relatively short period. 

The make-up portion of the cosmetic sales picture 
is still in a period of great flux. We cannot regard these 
developments as anything but stopgaps in an otherwise 
dynamic trend. It would be most interesting to specu- 
late on the form the next stopgap will assume. 


PATENT THOUGHTS and TRENDS 
(Continued from page 489) 


velopment of the final wave instead of at or after full 
development of the final wave in order to preclude 
further substantial chemical action of the reducing 
chemical on the curled hair, and maintains the hair in 
wound form for a period of time sufficient to insure 
substantial aerial oxidation of the hair for further de- 
velopment of the wave, and after the wave is in per- 
manent fully developed final form, and then unwinds 
the hair. 

The patent naturally claims that generally superior 
waves are obtained in accordance with the new method. 
Brown asserts other advantages of his process, one, 
being the fact that simultaneous waving and styling of 
the hair can be accomplished using curling rods. Other 
enumerated advantages are the following: 

1. The process represents a virtually foolproof pro- 
cedure and one which leads to uniformly better waving 
results. 

2. The process is fundamentally more sound than 
the prior technique because unnecessary chemical 
treatment is greatly minimized or eliminated. 

3. The fixing of the curls is automatic, more thor- 
ough, and not subject to error on the part of the in- 
dividual giving the wave. 

1. The physical and chemical properties of the 
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waved hair closely approach those of unwaved hair. 

5. Better lasting waves are obtained due to the 
more complete fixing of the curls. 

6. An improved ringlet curled pattern is obtained, 
the pattern being manifested even in the heart of the 
curl. 

7. The manual labor required in the given of a wave 
is greatly reduced. 

8. A stronger wave is achieved, yet without the use 
of harsh waving solutions over prolonged periods. 

9. The waving of children’s hair is made much less 
of a problem. 

Details showing the operation of the process, as taken 
from example | of the patent follow: 

Test tresses of natural hair cut from representative 
subjects were shampooed, rinsed, towel blotted to re- 
move excess moisture, and treated with a lotion of the 
following composition : 


Ammonium thioglycolate..... . , 0.5 N. 
Excess ammonium hydroxide. . . 0.5 N. 


(sufficient to 
give pH of 9.4). 
Wetting agent this iach 0.3 per cent 
The tresses, wet with lotion, were wrapped on conven- 
tional curling rods using end papers and the wrapped 
tresses individually re-saturated with lotion. After a 
30-minute processing period the tresses were divided 
into three groups, A, B and C. Tresses A were rinsed 
with water, unwrapped and allowed to dry; tresses B 
were sprayed with water and allowed to dry on the 
rods; tresses C were treated on the rods with a com- 
mercial “neutralizer solution” (sodium perborate), un- 
wrapped and allowed to dry. 
The tresses were rewetted and tested for strength of 
curl imparted, the test being repeated in each case after 
repeated shampooing. The results were as follows: 


Wet Curl Strength 


Tresses After 5 
Initially Shampoos 
A oer ' i ot + 
eee ++++ ++? 
C = : +++ T+ 


It will be observed that the curl in the case of tresses 
A lost 50 per cent of its strength after five shampoos. 
The one-third loss in curl strength obtaining in the 
instance of tresses C is normal with conventional 
waving lotions. Significantly, the curls formed from 
tresses B were initially much stronger and relaxed only 
25 per cent as a consequence of the five shampoos. 
Moreover, the curl pattern held up much better. 

The properties of the waved hair in the case of tresses 
B differed little from the properties of the unwaved 
hair, as shown below: 

Cystine 


Tresses Content 20 Per Cent 
(Per Cent) Index 
 ntreated Yo 1.00 
Waved, rinsed, dried on rod. 17.9 0.89 


The 20 per cent index is a ratio of the amount of 
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energy required to stretch an individual hair 20 per 
cent after the wave compared to that required to 
stretch the hair the same amount prior to the wave and 
serves, with the cystine analysis, as a measure of fiber 
modification. 

The point of the Lever Bros. patent, U. S. 2,689,815, 
appears to be simply to present a more attractive hair- 
waving composition, the idea being to provide one 
which has a dense light creamy appearance rather than 
a translucent, opalescent or watery appearance. 

The Lever inventors have found that a finely divided 
aqueous dispersion of polystryrene and a_ non-ionic 
wetting agent, such as a higher alkyl substitution de- 
rivative of a moderately high molecular weight poly- 
ethylene glycol provides a composition that has the 
desired opacity and is otherwise an especially advan- 
tageous base for hair molding compositions. 

The following formulation for a cream hair molding 
composition is taken from the patent: 


Gm. 
Thioglycolic acid... . . 61.0 
Sodium hydroxide... . . , 27.5 
Ammonia......... ; errr e 5.8 
Lauryl ether of polyethylene glycol (m. w. 900) 10.0 
ET hs un ca un.e Sededae ad aueek eae 2.06 
Water, distilled. . : 891.5 


High Water-and-Salt-Content Milled Soaps 

Milled soaps have certain desirable and well-recog- 
nized characteristics. Among these characteristics are 
a uniform texture, firm consistency, a smooth, waxy feel, 
surface glossiness, grain or crystal orientation substan- 
tially in one direction, translucency (when opaque 
whitening agent is omitted), freedom from warping or 
distorting as the bars age and dry out, tendency to 
swell when soaked in water and yet to return to sub- 
stantially the original shape and appearance after 
drying, rapid rate of solution in water, especially when 
rubbed, and consequent profuse lathering power. Other 
characteristics are the presence of soap in the beta 
crystal phase, and the lowering of the “thaw point” of 
the liquid in the bar. 

Milled soaps are conventionally made by “milling” a 
low moisture, low electrolyte soap (e.g. 10-15 per cent 
water and 0.4-0.6 per cent salt), that is by passing the 
largely solidified but still plastic soap between a series 
of rotating rolls, successive members of the series ro- 
tating at higher speeds and at closer clearances, the 
soap being thus subjected to mechanical working, 
shearing and compacting. The emerging sheets or 
ribbons of soap are then further mechanically worked, 
with shearing and compacting, by being forced through 
one or more orifices of restricted size by the pressure of 
an Archimedean screw revolving within a closed barrel. 
The action of the screw in compressing the soap and 
forcing it through the orifice is known as plodding and 
extruding. The mechanical working results in a rise in 
temperature, which may be regulated by adding or ab- 





stracting heat as desired. The combined effect of tem- 
perature and of extrusion under pressure is to weld the 
soap together and cause it to emerge from the orifice 
as a homegeneous, coherent, slightly plastic bar, which 
is then cut into suitable lengths and stamped for use. 
Heretofore, milled soaps have been made only from 
soaps which are low in water and in electrolyte content. 
The neat soap of the kettle, ie. the so-called “kettle 
soap” obtained according to conventional soap-boiling 
practice by settling over nigre, contains about 0.4 per 
cent or more of sodium chloride and up to about 0.1 
per cent of sodium hydroxide or Na2COs, but for milling 
purposes it is excessively high in water, normally run- 
ning about 30-32 per cent HO. Milling of such soap 
has been unsatisfactory because of the stickiness of the 
flakes, the softness of the extruded bars and their lack 
of the desirable milled soap characteristics. A drying 
process is therefore commonly practiced before milling, 
whereby the water content is reduced to about 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent, but this of course adds to the ex- 
pense of the soap manufacture. 
The Procter & Gamble inventors claim that their 
milled soaps have a high water-and-salt-content. 
Example | is reproduced below from the patent. 
Soap was made by the conventional boiled, settled 
process from a stock formula of: 


23 per cent coconut oil 
20.0 per cent marine oil, hydrogenated to 70 iodine 
value 
9 awa wien oy . . 7 . | The mixture hydrogenated 
= @ ; ; : \ to 49 iodine value 
5.7 per cent palm oil 


To the molten kettle soap, which contained 0.4 per cent 
sodium chloride and about 30 per cent water, there was 
added in a crutcher enough sodium chloride to bring 
the salt content to 2.75 per cent. The hot mixture was 
allowed to cool to room temperature and solidify. It 
was then forced back and forth 24 times from one 
chamber into another through a slit orifice 14" x 132” 
in cross section. The pressure on the high pressure side 
of the orifice was from 580 to 640 Ibs. ‘in2 and that on 
the low pressure side was 210 lbs. in2. The chambers, 
ram, orifice walls and soap were maintained at 110° F. 
by water-jacketing. The resulting bar of soap formed 
under pressure in the extrusion chamber was smooth, 
firm, homogeneous, waxy and translucent. It lathered 
freely on the hands, was subject to great swelling when 
soaked in water but returned to substantially its original 
shape and appearance when dried. Its breaking strength 
was 29 lbs. /in.2 when measured by the Mullen tester. 
X-ray analysis showed it to be in the beta form, whereas 
a corresponding framed sample was approximately 50 
per cent beta and 50 per cent omega. The extruded bar 
was tested mechanically for rate of wear and lathering 
power by subjecting it to the mechanical action of a 
motor driven brush and a stream of water under con- 
trolled conditions and determining the amount of soap 
in the lather formed by this treatment in a fixed length 
of time. The amount was half again as great as in the 
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case of another bar of the same soap, containing 2.75 
per cent NaCl, which was poured into a frame while 
molten and allowed to cool slowly to room temperature 
without agitation; it was 92.5 per cent as great as the 
amount obtained in a parallel test on a commercially 
milled, plodded and stamped soap of the same fat for- 
mula containing 14 per cent water, 0.38 per cent NaCl, 
0.12 per cent NasCO, and 0.2 sodium silicate. 


RECENT PATENTS 
9.687,366—American Home Products— Analgesic 
containing non-toxic salt of N-methyl-omega- 
phenyl-tertiary-butyl amine. 
9.687,367—Eli Lilly—Medicinal Tablet containing 
Identification Fragments. 

2 687 ,368—Commonwealth Eng. Hydrolysis of 
Crude Dextran Fermentates. 
?,687,379Colgate-Palmolive 
thiazine Compounds in Detergents. 
2,687,412,3-—-Merck —Preparation of Alkali Metal 
Penicillinates. 

2,687,416—Casella (Germany )—Hydantoins. 
2,687,435 Research Corporation—1, 14-Dimethyl- 
2-Keto-6, 7-Dihydroxy-2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14- 
Decahydrophenanthrene. 

2,687,436— Merck —Substituted 3 - (2 - Naphthyl) - 
Cyclohexane. Steroid Ho: mones Intermediates. 
2,687,980—-E. W. Blanchard, et al._-Thrombo- 
plastin Product. 

2,687,981 Organon — Steroidal Composition. 
2,688,019 Burroughs Wellcome 6 - Aryl - 2, 
1-Diamino Pyrimidines. 

2,688,021—G. D. Searle Bicycloheptene and 
Bicyclo-octene-2-Carboxylic Acid Esters. 


Heterocyclic Di- 


EMPLOYEE SUGGESTION SYSTEM 
IN THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 463) 


Supplies 

Three ways exist to get the necessary supplies for the 
initiation and maintenance of a suggestion system: 

(1) Construct your own suggestion boxes and print 

your own forms, manuals and publicity. 

(2) Buy supplies as needed from companies servic- 

ing such requirements. 

(3) Rent a “packaged” system which provides the 

necessary supplies. 

Many companies use the first technique and rely on 
their own ingenuity to obtain supplies. Seven of the 
companies, however, purchase some materials as 
needed. The survey showed the following: 

Five companies use: Elliot Service Company 

20 North MacQuesten Park- 
way 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
One company uses: Morton Suggestion System 
312 West Burlington Avenue 
La Grange, Illinois 
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One company uses: Personnel Materials Company 
201 North Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Only one of the companies participating in the 
survey uses a complete “packaged” system. The 
Morton Suggestion System (address above) was the 
supplier in this instance. 


Organization 

Most companies have found that administrators are 
necessary to coordinate the overall functioning of the 
suggestion system and its committee. The majority 
reported the use of such administrators (16 have them, 
two do not) and of suggestion committees (16 have, 
two do not). The survey showed also that the sugges- 
tion system administrator is usually organizationally 
responsible to the personnel director or similar person 
(seven companies) or to some member of top manage- 
ment (three companies). Further, eight of the com- 
panies use “expeditors” to keep suggestions from being 
lost in the shuffle. In suggestion system work it is 
continually stressed that unnecessary delays are very 
harmful and that “perfunctory administration is deadly 
blight to the system’”?. 


Operation 

Although there has been a trend toward situating 
suggestion boxes in relatively quiet spots to minimize 
possible participant embarrassment, 16 of the 17 con- 
cerns answering this question utilize “busy” locations. 
It is usually advised that one suggestion box be in- 
stalled for every 50 to 100 employees; the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry rated as follows: 

| box per 100 or fewer employees: 8 
| box per 101 to 200 employees: 6 
| box per 201 or more employees: 2 

Some sort of suggestion system “bible” for employees 
and supervisors is essential for smooth operation. Ten 
pharmaceutical companies reported the use of a special 
suggestion plan manual for employees, while two have 
such information in the general employee handbook, 
and five companies make no provision for the formal 
dissemination of this information. A commendable 
trend is the inclusion of most of the pertinent rules and 
operating details on such suggestion blank. Twelve of 
the 18 companies reporting also have procedural 
manuals for supervisory personnel. 

The question as to whether supervisors should be 
eligible for cash awards is a favorite debate topic. There 
appears to be a growing tendency to permit supervisors 
to receive cash awards for submitted suggestions which 
are unrelated to their routine responsibilities. Eleven 
companies award supervisors for suggestions whose 
scope is considered “beyond the call of duty.”” Seven 
companies, however, do not consider supervisory people 
eligible for cash awards under any circumstances. 

Although suggestion plan veterans do not deem it 
desirable to put limitations on the types of suggestions 
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submitted, they frequently advise that non-constructive 
gripes be discouraged. However, in the pharmaceutical 
industry only seven of the 16 companies responding to 
this question actually make a point of discouraging 
such suggestions. 

In the past, the policy of most companies was to have 
suggestions submitted on a strictly anonymous basis. 
The trend is now reversed as the following survey 
tabulation demonstrates: 


Signature required : 8 
Signature optional: 8 


Completely anonymous: | 
It might be well to mention that, when included, the 
suggestor’s name is concealed from the suggestion com- 
mittee and other involved parties by immediately re- 
moving it from the suggestion blank and filing it in the 
suggestion plan office. 

The calculation of awards is now pretty well stand- 
ardized. Generally speaking, awards for accepted 
tangible suggestions are based on 10 to 25 per cent of 
the net of the first year savings. Seventeen of the 18 
companies also reported a minimum cash award, as 
follows: 

Less than $5.00: 4 
$5.00: 11 
More than $5.00: 2 

On the other hand, 16 companies stated that they 
have no maximum cash award, although one company 
has a fixed maximum of $100. The awards in the 
pharmaceutical industry generally average between $10 
and $20, as the survey summary indicates: 

Less than $10.00: 0 
$10.00 to $19.99: 14 
$20.00 to $29.99: 0 
$30.00 to $39.99: | 

There is much desirable publicity to be gotten by 
advertising awards. Items in company papers, house 
organs and local newspapers provide a very great im- 
petus. It is well to note in connection with awards that 
cash payments to employees are subject to income tax 
as earned income. As a result some firms raise the 
award payment to cover the tax bite and wisely pub- 
licize this point also. 

It is frequently stated that an effective suggestion 
system yields approximately 100 suggestions per 100 
employees per year. The Pharmaceutical field rates as 
follows: 

50 or fewer suggestions per 100 employees per year: 8 
51 to 100 suggestions per 100 employees per year: 3 
More than 100 suggestions per 100 employees per year: 3 

Perhaps more than any other index, the percentage of 
suggestions adopted provides an indication of the need 
and value of a successful suggestion plan. Although 
nationally it is reported that approximately 25 per cent 
of submitted suggestions are accepted, the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry appears to run higher. One company re- 
ported an amazing adoption of more than 50 per cent 
of submitted suggestions. Nine companies reported an 
adoption of 25 to 50 per cent and two companies stated 
that they adopt fewer than 25 per cent. 
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Of necessity, the survey and this discussion were ouly 
able to deal with the 
gestion system work. 
tional details not touched upon here, however, which 


“measurable” high spots of sug- 


There are many additional opera- 

are vital to successful operation. Because of the im- 

portance of thoroughness in creating or improving a 
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SALICYLATES... 





A MODERN RE-EVALUATION 


(Continued from page 457) 


: ACTH, provided the animal has not been subjected to 


hypophysectomy or adrenalectomy. This fact demon- 
strates that the integrity of the functional axis of 
hypothalamus-anterior pituitary-adrenal cortex is in- 
dispensable for this effect. 

(2) Administration of Dibenamine does not prevent 
the salicylates from exerting their effect, indicating that 
this effect does not consist in the production of a hyper- 
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Can “Colloids Out of the Sea” 
Help Make Your Product Better? 


Grandma knew the secret when she used Irish sed Irish Moss 
in her homemade face creams and emulsions. 
Bretton fishermen knew the secret when their hands 
stayed baby-soft through the bitterest moss-gathering 
weather. Pharmacists from ancient times knew the 
secret when they used Irish Moss to put the “soothe” 
in their cough syrup and lotion preparations. 


Now — through the magic of chemistry — the 
special colloidal, emollient and demulcent proper- 
ties of Irish Moss have been given new commercial 
significance. Thanks to Seaplant Chemical’s modern 
processing methods, Irish Moss Extractives are now 
available refined to the high standards of purity 
and selectivity-of-function today’s manufacturers of 
drugs, cosmetics and pharmaceuticals require. 


Selected Types Perform 
Wide Range of Functions 


The long-known emollient and demulcent properties 
of Irish Moss are important plus values of SeaKem 
Stabilizers that offer intriguing merchandising ad- 
vantages.* But it is for their performance of both 
common and special colloidal functions that these 
stabilizing agents are best known and most fre- 
quently used. 





Dentifrices, lotions, pharmaceutical emulsions and 
a variety of similar products are made better and 
more sales appealing because SeaKem Stabilizers 
are used in their formulations to accomplish vis- 
cosity control, bodying, foam stabilization, suspen- 
sion or emulsification. 


Available in a wide selection of types, each one re- 
fined to definite standards of strength and uniform- 
ity, SeaKem Stabilizers are easy and efficient to use 
— powder in form, colorless to light buff in shade, 
highly odor-free, readily miscible, compatible with 
most other additives and modifiers. 








~ Stabilizers to Work 2 


Can the unique emollient and demulcent properties 
of “Colloids Out of the Sea” give your product new 
or added appeal? Are they the key to a more effec- 
tive solution of your stabilizing problems? Send 
today for laboratory working samples. If possible, 
include in your letter some information about the 
problem — in complete confidence, of course — so 
that you may receive the type SeaKem Stabilizer best 
suited to your needs. Write today. SEAPLANT 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 63 DAVID 
STREET, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


sl, Recent radio-activity tests conducted by independent 

74 research laboratory demonstrate conclusively that Sea- 
Kem Stabilizers remain on skin after repeated scrubbing 
and rinsing. 
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F-2000 Powdered Gel Aging Test 
for Acid-Consuming Capacity 


At start of test 286 
After 1 year 279 
After 2 years 270 
After 3 years 260 


*Conducted according to U.S.P. XIV acid- 
consuming capacity test procedure 
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secretion of adrenalin, a substance that some consider 
the usual mediator of stress. 

(3) The injection of diminishing doses of sodium 
salicylate reveals the existence of a gradient in the re- 
sponses of the organism to this drug, the maximum re- 
action corresponding precisely to a salicylemia of the 
same degree as that found efficacious in arthritic disease. 

Moreover, Roskam and Van Cauwenberge demon- 
strated in man that: 

(1) When the efficacy of the salicylates proves in- 
sufficient, one may, with great benefit to the patient, 
add to the intensive basic salicylate treatment a 
cautious administration of cortisone (or ACTH) in doses 
ordinarily considered ineffective. 

(2) Symptoms of hypercorticism may appear under 
the influence of an intensive salicylate therapy or in 
mixed salicylate-hormone cures. 

Many clinical studies have accumulated which point 


to the similarities in the anti-inflammatory effects of 


salicylates and the hormones, but the most recent and 
thorough of these studies is cited here, since it seems 
to answer most, if not all, of the questions left un- 
answered in previous work. Under the auspices of the 
American Conference on Rheumatic Fever, through its 
Sub-Committee on Criteria and Standards, a study was 
devised to compare the effects of treatment with corti- 
sone, ACTH, and aspirin on the course of acute rheu- 
matic fever. A report concerning the evaluation of such 
treatment in young adult males, was published by 
Houser, et al, in February, 1954.5 In 148 young adult 
males with acute rheumatic fever, 61 of the patients 
received aspirin; 45 received cortisone and 42 received 
ACTH. Fever, joint pain and objective evidence of 
joint involvement were relieved most promptly with 
aspirin; ACTH was more effective in this respect than 
cortisone. Apart from the promptness of relief, there 
was little difference in the three drugs and their effects 
on the symptoms of acute rheumatic fever. A clinical 
and/or laboratory relapse or “rebound” occurred in 
almost all of the patients in each group after cessation 
of therapy. 

Many more studies have added to the basic facts 
discovered by the above mentioned investigators. 
Hailman', in reviewing the similarities in biologic 
effects of ACTH, cortisone, and the salicylates listed 
16 types of response to ACTH or cortisone adminis- 
tration. In each case an identical response may be 
obtained with the salicylates. 

The accompanying chart lists the criteria adopted by 
Hailman together with references to papers reporting 
the responses obtained with ACTH, cortisone and/or 
salicylates. 

It is becoming clear that what was first suggested 
as a possible theoretical explanation of the anti- 
inflammatory action of salicylates can now be consid- 
ered to have the status of a well explored pharmaco- 
dynamic mechanism which in itself is a valuable dis- 
covery, and which, in turn, may serve to guide experi- 
mentalists to further knowledge and further therapeutic 
understanding. 
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sider Our knowledge of these facts should be of the greatest 
help in putting these drugs to use and in unraveling 





dium the mysteries surrounding many other therapeutic 
le re- agents. 

m re- — 

f the SUMMARY OF SIMILARITIES IN BIOLOGIC EFFECTS OF 


ACTH AND CORTISONE AND SALICYLATES 


1. Causes fall in adrenal ascorbic acid and cholesterol. (3, 6, 9, 10, 
mon- 11, 12, 13, 14, 15) 


ease, 


2. Causes fall in circulating eosinophiles. (12, 16) 
. 3. Increases 17-keto steroid excretion. (5) 
‘S In- 4. Antirheumatic effect. (8, 17, 18) A 
fient 5. Anti-inflammatory effect. (19, 20) 
; 6. Antipyretic effect. (18, 21, 22) 
nt a 7. Analgesic effect. (23, 24, 25, 26) , 
doses 8. Decrease in sedimentation rate. (18, 27, 28, 29) F 
9. Increase in urinary uric acid excretion. (16, 30, 31, 32) F 
10. Catabolic effect. (18, 33) 
inder 11. Antihyaluronidase effect. (34, 35, 36, 37) 
; 12. Suppression of skin sensitivity reactions. (38, 39, 40, 41) U 
rin 13. Inhibition of serum vascular disease. (42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47) Mb 


14. Diminishes ocular inflammatory changes. (48) 
15. Produces Cushing's syndrome. (4) 


oint 16. Protects against anaphylactic shock. (48, 49, 50, 51) | one 
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The outstanding stability of Penn-Drake White 
by Oils results from two factors — custom care in 
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a COMPRESSED AND COATED TABLETS superior stability is high among the reasons 
why Penn-Drake White Oils are so widely 
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used in fine drug and cosmetic products. 


ted powders do not behave in the same manner with re- 
iti- spect to the ease with which they can be wetted. Some 
id- are particularly resistant while others can be easily 


CO- wetted. Generally, the finer the particle size the more PENNSYLVANIA 


lis- difficult it is to wet most powders. Particle size, of 
ri- course, determines surface area and thereby the amount r REFINING COMPANY 
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are examples of this type of material. 

There are several methods which can be used to in- 
sure adequate distribution of the granulating solution. 
The first and simplest is thorough mixing in an efficient 
A common fault is the addition of too much 
The criterion uni- 


mixer. 
granulating solution too rapidly. 
versally used to determine when the optimum amount 
of solution has been added is the “feel” of the mass. 
Thus when the mixture is thought to have the right con- 
sistency, it is removed from the mixer, screened and 


dried. This “feel,” however, can be misleading. 


When the granulating solution is added to a mass of 


powders, the tendency is for the powders to agglomerate 
into balls using a particularly moist group of powders 
as the nucleus for the ball. The addition of further 
granulating solution too rapidly simply coats the sur- 
face of these balls and gives the appearance of a wet 
mass. However, upon close examination it will be dis- 
covered that the center of the ball and surface are the 
only parts in which the powders are sufficiently wetted. 
To avoid this, the granulating solution must be added 
in small divided portions, and the mixing allowed to 
proceed until the powders are uniformly wetted. 

The time necessary for adequate mixing will be de- 
termined by the efficiency of the mixer employed. In 
general, a mixer which provides a kneading action is 
the most efficient. Thus the sigma blade mass mixers 
are better than the straight blade “pony” type mixers 
for this application. Passing the damp mass through a 
hammer mill also aids in the dispersion of the granulat- 


ing solution. Ideally, a kneader should be used for this 
stage of the process. 

Another means of facilitating the wetting of the 
powders is the inclusion in the powdered mass of a 
substance which is soluble in the granulating solution. 
This is not always feasible, but if an aqueous granulat- 
ing solution is used, the incorporation of such a material 
as sucrose in the mass will encourage the spread of the 
granulating solution. 

Another method is the use of a material which will 
act to enhance the wetting power of the granulating 
solution. Thus a material such as alcohol which has 
superior wetting properties can be added to the granu- 
lating solution to achieve this effect. However, the in- 
compatibility of most solutions of gums with alcohol 
makes this a method of limited usefulness. The use of a 
superior wetting agent such as Aerosol OT in low con- 
centrations in the granulating solution has been found 
to be extremely effective and is worthy of investigation. 

Once the tablet components have been properly 
wetted, the next step is the drying of the granular mass. 
In order to facilitate drying, the particles are commonly 
reduced in size. Usually an oscillating granulator is 
used for this operation. This machine is simply a device 
for forcing the mass through a screen of proper mesh 
size. However current machines of this type are par- 
ticularly inefficient for this application. The screen 
usually becomes clogged with the damp mass making 
passage of further material slow and difficult if not im- 
possible. The fault here lies not with the machine, but 
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with the mixing operation. If the granulating solution 
were uniformly distributed this would not occur. How- 
ever, because of the general inefficiency of the mixing 
operation, an excess of granulating solution is com- 
monly added. 

The oscillating granulator serves to knead this excess 
into the powder mass forming a dough which cements 
the openings of the screen. 

In order to sidestep this problem, a hammer mill 
should be used for the screening of the damp mass. This 
will not only result in the production of granules, but 
will also aid in the dispersion of the granulating solution. 

The drying of the granulation should take place at a 
relatively low temperature, usually approximately 
50° C. Higher temperatures can result in surface drying 
and actually retard the escape of moisture from inside 
the granule by a “case-hardening” effect. Low tem- 
perature is particularly important where thermo-labile 
materials are involved and if a water-soluble color is 
included, too-rapid drying will cause the color to be 
drawn to the surface of the mass leaving the lower 
portions much lighter or even white. 

Forced warm air is the most common method for 
drying tablet granulations although the use of other, 
more efficient means such as dielectric drying is worthy 
of serious investigation. 

Final screening before lubrication and compression 
can be carried out using the oscillating granulator. 
Here again, however, the hammer mill offers a much 
more efficient operation. The complaint, often voiced, 
that such milling will result in the production of too 
many fines is worthy of consideration. 

First it must be noted that the speed of milling will 
influence the amount of fines produced. Thus the mill 
should be run at low speed with cutting edges forward. 
It should also be pointed out that in at least one study 
which investigated the influence of fines it was found 
that up to 80 per cent of material finer than 80 mesh 
could be incorporated into a tablet granulation without 
adverse effect upon the hardness of the resulting tablet. 
This would seem to indicate that the older concept 
limiting the amount of permissible fines to 30 per cent 
is of doubtful validity. While it is true that impalpable 
powders tend to resist bonding under pressure, it would 
seem that the hardness of the aggregates, regardless of 
particle size, is the major determinant of final tablet 
hardness. Thus the only instances in which the per- 
centage of fines would be critical would be those where 
the granules themselves are too soft to remain distinct 
granules under pressure. 

In the compression stage the major factor which in- 
fluences the quality of the tablet is the speed of com- 
pression. The force of compression causes the granules 
to deform plastically and form a cohesive tablet. How- 
ever, during compression the air between the granules 
must be forced out. Obviously the more gradual the 
compression, the more complete will be this ejection 
of air. Too rapid compression can cause entrapment 
of air and the resulting tablets will be more easily 
broken. Unfortunately, current compression machines 
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operate within relatively narrow limirs with respect to 
speed of compression. A radical change in the design 
of such machines is necessary if speed of compression is 
to be reduced appreciably without reducing the pro- 
duction rate. Perhaps the adaption of hydraulic pres- 
sure, which can be slow and steady, will result in a 
tablet press of wider usefulness than those in current 
use. 

In a modification of the wet granulation process 
commonly used for the preparation of tablets where the 
active ingredient is present in a very low concentration 
and the majority of the tablet is diluent, a blank granu- 
lation is employed. In this technique a stock granula- 
tion, usually composed of a mixture of sucrose, lactose 
and starch, is prepared in bulk in advance. When re- 
quired, the proper quantity of active ingredient is 
dusted upon these granules, mixed and compressed. 
This method is popular since it does away with the 
need for separate granulations for different potencies 
of the same drug. It is also applicable in cases where it 
is undesirable, for reasons of stability, to wet the active 
ingredient with any aqueous material. 

The problem that arises in such a method and one 
which occurs whenever two dissimilar granulations are 
mixed just prior to compression, is that of the classifica- 
tion of the powders. This classification is the migration 
of the smaller particles downward in the hopper of the 
tablet machine, and is caused by the vibration of the 
machine. If the granulation is entirely homogeneous 
with respect to the distribution of the active ingredient, 
this problem is not serious, merely necessitating periodic 
adjustments to assure uniform tablet weight and 
hardness. 

On the other hand, if the granulations are not 
homogeneous, as in the instances previously cited, this 
can cause significant variations in the concentration of 
active ingredient in the tablets, resulting in too potent 
tablets at about the halfway mark and substandard 
tablets near the end of the run. 

One method to alleviate this problem is to keep only 
a small amount of granulation in the hopper and to add 
more granulation at intervals. Another is to dampen 
the granulation slightly with alcohol to cause the 
powder to adhere somewhat to the granules. Both these 
methods lead to decreased efficiency in operation and 
the best solution is to discard this method of tablet 
manufacturing if classification becomes a serious 


problem. 


Slugging or Double Compression 

This process offers many basic advantages over the 
wet granulation method of tablet manufacture. ‘No 
wetting or drying of the powders is involved and thus 
the process is considerably shorter. In addition, in- 
compatible substances can be tableted without regard 
to any problem of instability since water and heat are 
not involved. 

The process involves the production of “slugs” or 
large tablets which are subsequently screened and 
recompressed into finished tablets. 
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There are several drawbacks to this process however. 
First, the tablets which are generally produced by this 
method are not as hard as those prepared by wet granu- 
lation. Secondly, in order to form satisfactory slugs, a 
slow, rugged tablet press, capable of exerting tremen- 
dous pressure is required. This is expensive in equip- 
ment and man hours necessary to continually oversee 
the operation. In addition, since great pressures are 
involved, the life of the punches and dies used is rela- 
tively short. 

A third and most important drawback is the fact that 
few materials lend themselves to tableting by this 
method. Only those substances which by their co- 
hesiveness can, in crystalline form, achieve satisfactory 
bonding under pressure can be tableted by this process 
and yield a good finished product. Such materials are 
relatively few. 

\ recent advance which embodies a modification of 
this process was developed at Columbia University 
College of Pharmacy. Briefly, the development 
resulted from an investigation to discover a material 
which would have sufficient bonding properties in the 
dry state to extend the usefulness of the slugging method 
to a wider range of medicaments. Among all the ma- 
terials investigated it was found that Carbowax 4000 
provided the best answer to the problem. It was pos- 
sible, through the bonding effect of the Carbowax, to 
produce tablets of a wide variety of medicinals which 
were comparable in quality to those made by wet 
granulation. 

In addition, this process does not require the use 
of a slow, heavy duty press to prepare the slugs. A 
single rotary tablet machine is adequate. It was also 
found that satisfactory tablets of many materials could 
be made upon single compression. _Incompatibilities 
were noted only with aspirin and sodium salicylate. 
These materials lowered the melting point of the Carbo- 
wax mixture. The problem of classification, discussed 
above, was completely eliminated. 

The general formula which was found to be most 
widely applicable involved the introduction of up to 
20 per cent of Carbowax 1000, 80 mesh, as the binder 
and the usual amounts of corn starch and calcium 
stearate as disintegrating agent and lubricant re- 
spectively. 

The general procedure was simply to mix the finely 
powdered materials intimately and to compress on a 
single rotary tablet machine at high speed. The re- 
sulting tablets were screened and recompressed if 
necessary. This procedure thus expands the usefulness 
of the slugging process with its many advantages while 
eliminating most of its drawbacks. 


Tablet Coating 

The coating of tablets involves techniques which have 
been developed empirically over many years and are 
used today with little modification of the original. 
Current tablet coating procedures do not stand as 
monuments to the science and art of pharmacy but 
rather are blights upon the name of scientific progress. 
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They involve long and tedious manipulations and 
days of time for their proper execution and if one batch 
turns out to resemble a past batch it can usually be 
chalked up to coincidence. 

However, the pharmaceutical industry must be satis- 
fied with these outmoded practices for in the main they 
seem content to simply indoctrinate new men in the 
ancient art of tablet coating while they hesitate to de- 
vote research facilities to answer the question, why?, 
with reference to these practices. It admittedly involves 
less initial expense to continue current practice than it 
does to modify or change it. Yet in the long run the 
road of progress in pharmaceutical technology, in order 
to lead to more efficient and less costly operation, must 
involve the modification or discarding of outmoded 
practices. 

Tablet coating may be classified into several cate- 
gories depending upon the purpose of the coating. 
Sugar coatings are applied to all coated tablets for 
many reasons which are concerned with the stability, 
elegance or distinction which the coating confers upon 
the tablet. 

Protective coatings, usually moisture resistant, are 
applied to increase the stability of labile components, 
prevent incompatibilities by separating reactive com- 
ponents, or prevent penetration by the aqueous fluids 
used in sugar coatings. In addition, protective coatings 
are useful in delaying the release of the medicament 
from the tablet. 

Enteric coatings, which are usually related to pro- 
tective coatings in so far as composition is concerned, 
have as their purpose the prevention of tablet disinte- 
gration in the stomach, providing release of medicament 
in the intestine. In actual practice, however, modern 
enteric coatings are little better than protective coat- 
ings, merely delaying the release of the medicament for 
a sufficient length of time until the tablet reaches the 
intestine. Generally no enteric coating has consistently 
met these expectations. 

The simple sugar coating requires an average of three 
days time for its application and is replete with vari- 
ables to which little heed is paid. Certainly the speed 
of rotation of the pan, the volume and means of applica- 
tion of the coating solutions, the temperature and 
humidity of the environment, as well as the size, shape 
and angle of the coating pan are important variables. 
Unfortunately little has been done to discover the ex- 
tent of the importance of these variables. 

\ modification of the sugar coating process was re- 
cently developed at Columbia University College of 


Pharmacy. It was theorized that the basic difficulty of 


the process lay in the nature of the material used 
sucrose. Sucrose is not a plastic, but a hard crystalline 
material which powders upon abrasion and tends to 
make the production of a smooth, uniformly colored 
coating a difficult and tedious process. [It necessitates 
the application of a subcoat to round off the edges of 
the tablet since sucrose will not spread and cover the 
edges. It also requires that the final coats be carefully 
and slowly applied to prevent roughening. 
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In the search for a replacement for sucrose among the 
commonly available plastic materials which could meet 
all the requirements for a tablet coating material, it 
was found that a high molecular weight polyethylene- 
glycol fulfilled the requirements. The coating procedure 


was developed using a coating solution composed of 


Carbowax 6000 in Alcohol USP. More recently it was 
discovered that other high molecular weight poly- 
ethyleneglycols could be used. 

The coatings applied with these solutions are equal 
to or superior to sugar coatings as regards quality and 
smoothness of coat and uniformity of color. They pos- 


sess the following advantages over sugar coatings: 
|. No morssture-resistant protective coatings are 
required since the vehicle is predominantly 


alcohol. 


¥ 


Subcoating is not required since the material is 

sufficiently plastic to coat uniformly even stand- 

ard concave tablets. 

3. The time required is considerably shorter than 
that for sugar coating; one day is sufficient. 

|. Coating technique is simpler, easier to learn and 


reproduce. 


Certainly we should be able to develop similar im- 
provements throughout the tablet coating process, 
particularly in the equipment involved as well as in the 
techniques of coating. 

Protective coatings are becoming increasingly im- 
portant, especially as more firms are becoming inter- 
ested in delayed or continual release of medication. 
Protective coatings on tablets have been used for many 
years to overcome problems of stability. Certainly 
shellac dispersions have a long record of usefulness for 
this application. There are many other materials such 
as some natural and synthetic high melting point waxes 
and wax-like materials which are proving even more 
useful. 

The protective coating of granules is perhaps the 
most interesting recent application of this technique. 
Such coatings can not only provide gradual and con- 
tinual release of medicament but can offer a solution to 
problems of incompatibility and instability in com- 
pressed tablet manufacture. 

We have recently found that the silicone resins are 
admirably suited for this latter application. Coating 
separate granulations of incompatible materials with 
approximately six per cent of DC Silicone Resin 803 
prior to compression was found to be an effective means 
of reducing incompatibilities in tablets without a great 
increase in the time required for release of active in- 
gredient. 

I would like to conclude with a plea for a more gen- 
erous attitude by the pharmaceutical manufacturer 
toward technological research. Certainly the develop- 
ment of superior dosage forms is as important to the 
manufacturer as the discovery of a new medicinal 
agent, especially since the effectiveness of the medicinal 
depends upon its availability from the dosage form and 
the consumer acceptance of the dosage form. 
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From the standpoint of economics alone it does not 
require unusual percipience to discover that the ma- 
jority of our processes for the manufacture of such 
dosage forms as compressed and coated tablets are out- 
moded, inefficient and overly costly. In order to make 
improvements we must engage in basic research on the 
factors involved and discover the nature of such things 
as the forces involved in tablet bonding. From this in- 
creased knowledge of basic factors we can then proceed 
to greater technological accomplishments. 


LYOPHILIZED PHARMACEUTICALS 


(Continued from page 469) 

ceniage solids of the frozen plug. However, 0.9 per cent 
sodium chloride tends to result in a crusty, caked ap- 
pearance. Lesser percentages of this salt may be used 
to advantage in increasing plug size. Dextrose has a 
tendency to carmelize and results in darkened products 
if subjected to excessive heat during drying. Buffer 
salts are useful to produce a large volume plug with the 
fine network of crystals necessary for a solid plug with 
good reconstitutive characteristics. The mono and di- 
basic sodium phosphates are ideal in this respect. In 
non-parenteral lyophilized preparations the percentage 
of such additives as sodium chloride, dextrose, lactose, 
sucrose, buffers and stabilizers is not critical; but in 
parenteral medication, formulation is confined to cer- 
tain chemical substances and those only to a limited 
percentage per unit dose of injectable product. With 
the use of small quantities of inorganic salts it is pos- 
sible either to raise the bulk volume of the lyophilized 
residue or to influence the percentage solids of the plug. 
This is particularly useful in parenieral products. 


PROCESSING INCOMPATIBILITIES 

It becomes evident that because of the physics of 
lyophilization, drying by sublimation, that volatile 
medicinals cannot be included in the lyophilized plug. 
For this reason, camphor, menthol, eucalyptol, chloro- 
butanol, benzyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, choline and other 
similar medicinals are not found in freeze-dried prod- 
ucts. The oil soluble vitamins as A, D, E and k like- 
wise are noi lyophilizable due to the oleaginous nature 
of the vitamin or its ester. 

These processing difficulties may be resolved by 
providing an accompanying diluent containing any of 
the unlyophilized constituents in a solution which may 
be used io reconstitute the dried plug to its liquid siate 
immediaiely prior to use. Additionally, the separation 
of chemically incompatible medicinals may be accom- 
plished by this dual package arrangement. 


FREEZING THE PLUG 
\ correlation exists between suitable characteristics 
of the frozen aqueous fill and acceptable lots of lyophil- 
ized product. Freezing characteristics such as tem- 
perature and rate of solidification have marked in- 
fluence on the success of the finished product. Many 
pharmaceuticals, particularly those predisposed to form 
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long needle-like crystals, if frozen too rapidly and if 


subjected to improper freezing temperature for the in- 
dividual product, result in plugs of undesirable prop- 
erties. Such substances should be slowly frozen with 
constant examination to insure the desired crystal size 
in the frozen plug, or they may be quickly frozen and 
allowed slowly to elevate in temperature until they 
approach their “fine crystal” temperature. During 
this temperature elevation, the crystalline network 
appears to rearrange, for the particle size of the ice 
grains diminishes. A means of checking for the proper 
frozen grain size is to examine the product to determine 
if the frozen plug resembles the color of the finished 
product. Usually if this condition exists, a suitable 
lyophilized plug which will remain intact will result. 

Departure from the correct granule size in the plug 
will cause darkened or discolored products, crusts, fis- 
sures, heterogeneous plugs, bubbling during the drying 
cycle, and, in some cases, remelting of the product 
during sublimation. Van der Held* substantiates these 
v ews concerning the effect of grain size and its influence 
on capillarity, thermal conductivity, and heat of 
vaporization. He concludes that grain size is of prime 
importance because of its direct relationship to molecu- 
lar interaction as applied to the boundry layer concept 
of vaporization. 

A desirable temperature range for the frozen plug 
immediately prior to vacuum drying of many pharma- 
ceuticals is -—30° C. to - 35° C. The individual tem- 
perature peculiar to each product should be determined 
for best results. 

The transfer of product from freezer chest to vacuum 
chamber may have a detrimental effect on the plug if 
performed at lower temperatures causing excessive 
container frosting. This may occur despite temperature 
and humidity control due to a great temperature dif- 
ferential between container and atmosphere. Subse- 
quently, these frosted containers may cause several 
undesirable effects when processed. A longer period of 
vacuum subjection is necessary to reduce the chamber 
to the 100 micron level because of the rapid vaporiza- 
tion of this shell of ice surrounding the container. This 
interrupts the quick and regulated introduction of the 
energy source to aid in the sublimation of the product 
thus delaying the cycle. In addition the vaporization 
of this shell may induce self freezing thus further 
lowering the temperature of the product and in some 
cases changing the grain size of the frozen plug. Self 
freezing is induced by the vaporization caused by 
slowly drawing vacuum from the chamber. 

Transfer from freezer to vacuum chamber at too 
high temperatures often results in melting of the frozen 
plug, evidencing that such temperatures too closely 
approach the melting point of the frozen plug. 


DRYING CYCLE CONTROL 
Of recognized importance is the proper regulation of 
the drying cycle during lyophilization. The effective- 
ness of the unit may be impeded by improper operation 
and inadequate control. Obviously, a short process 
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time with a minimum of loss due to rejected products 
is desired for profitable production. Adequate control 
of processing as well as collected data for individual 
formulae are of stellar importance in achieving lyophil- 
ization efficiency. 

To insure closer control of the freeze-drying cycles, 
chambers for freezing and vacuum drying may be 
equipped with thermocouples which are inserted in the 
liquid fill and frozen into the plug thus enabling the 
recording of product temperature throughout process- 
ing. A continuous recording device registering product 
temperatures at various points throughout the chamber 
may be used to collect data and to provide a permanent 
record of each production lot. <A typical recording 
would show a continuous series of temperature readings 
as illustrated in Figure I, Page 469. 


END OF DRYING CYCLE 

When is the drying process complete? This is the 
query of essence. Energy cost, equipment wear, pro- 
duction scheduling and product acceptability are all 
related to this question. The ability to ascertain the 
completion of the second phase of drying which is the 
extraction of the last traces of ice crystals is of impor- 
tance in determining efficient production cycles and in 
the elim‘nation of costly “melt-backs,” lots of material 
which liquefy when removed from the drying chamber. 

The length of the lyophizing cycle is essentially in- 
fluenced by the amounts of heat supplied to aid in 
sublimation. It is therefore desirable to apply heat as 
soon as practicable and to maintain the energy input 
at its maximum throughout the cycle. Such accelerated 
drying can only be maintained by accurate control of 
heat input, high vacuum, and proper adjustment of 
sublimation and condensation temperatures’. The 
initial phase of vacuum drying by infra-red radiation 
with its rapid sublimation of ice is easily discernible 
by microscopic examination via viewports. The prod- 
uct assumes its finished color and texture initially as 
a small layer at the surface. This layer increases and 
moves downward until the entire plug has assumed its 
final appearance. However, the end of the secondary 
drying phase is not detectable by cursory examination. 
To break vacuum and perform moisture determinations 
is costly, time consuming and may result in a melt-back. 
Conscientious recording of experimental and produc- 
tion lot drying-cycle data proves valuable in deter- 
mining the completion of drying, and the calculation 
of energy transfer during drying is essential. Once the 
true cycle for a product has been established for the 
operating conditions, such an energy summation may 
serve as a means of control for ensuing lots. 

An immediate processing measurement for moisture 
can be obtained by the use of a pair of vacuum gauges. 
One gauge measures dry vacuum while the other addi- 
tionally indicates the presence of vapor pressure due to 
moisture in the drying chamber. A large differential 
in readings indicates residual moisture in the plug, 
while differences approaching zero indicate product 
dryness. Such measurements used in conjunction with 


energy input summations may provide the necessary 
process controls for dry‘ng cycles. 


MOISTURE 

Several techniques are of assistance in maintaining 
the moisture-free state of the final product. Residual 
or reabsorbed water not only hastens product deteriora- 
tion but also hinders the rapid solubilization derived by 
lyophilizing. The final moisture content of most 
pharmaceutical products should never be more than 
one per cent. One-half per cent residual moisture is an 
acceptable inner specification for such freeze dried 
products. There is a rapid loss in rate and complete- 
ness of solubility when a moisture content greater than 
one per cent exists in a lyophilized plug. 

To eliminate the reintroduction of moisture when 
vacuum is broken, purified nitrogen which has been 
dried by passage through a column of sterile dessicating 
agent and filtered through sterile bacteriological filters 
is bled into the evacuated vacuum chamber thus ad- 
justing it to atmospheric pressure prior to unloading. 
Thereby, containers in the chamber are filled with 
nitrogen. During the time necessary for this gas to 
diffuse, secure stoppering may be completed. 

Prestoppering by means of fluted rubber closures is 
of advantage in the ready completion of stoppering. A 
slight pressure exerted over large numbers of fluted 
stoppered containers can be used to quickly seat such 
stoppers. An apparatus is now commercially available 
which may be used to stopper lyophilized vials using 
sterile technique either under vacuum or in the presence 
on an inert gas. It is imperative that aluminum seals 
are immediately machined over the rubber closures to 
insure an air-tight and moisture-proof seal. The use of 
paraffin and silicone impregnated rubber stoppers is of 
aid in insuring longer moisture-free shelf life for the 
lyophilized product. 


FREEZE DRYING EQUIPMENT 

Some observations as to the relative capabilities of 
radiant energy freeze drying units and conductance type 
drying chambers may be of interest. In the use of either 
of these units certain advantages and shortcomings 
arise which should be considered. 

In conductance drying the heat must pass up through 
the entire plug to assist sublimation. This may result 
in overheating of the bottom of the container. To avoid 
this a lower temperature drying cycle must be used 
thus prolonging the processing. Certain formulations, 
especially those with low melting points, will bubble 
and crust when conductance drying is used. 

On the other hand, it is possible for the operator to 
control the temperature of the product more effectively 
with conductance units. The ability to withdraw heat 
as well as apply heat at any time during the processing 
cycle is most desirable for processing. If heat is applied 
too quickly or if vacuum is insufficient, the product can 
be maintained in its frozen state or refrozen without 
breaking vacuum or removing product containers to a 
freezer chest. This is time and labor saving and aids in 
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maintaining sterility. Many radiant energy drying 
units make no allowance for refreezing without removal 
to separate freezer chest. 

Attention should be focused on errors produced by 
thermocouple readings taken in units utilizing radiant 
energy heating sources. Zamzow and Marshall noted 
the result of penetration of energy to the thermocouples 
imbedded in the frozen plug resulting in temperature 
recordings higher than the temperature of the product 
in process. 

Of particular interest is a comparison of the energy 
requirements of both type drying units. Zamzow and 
Marshall* concurred in the observations of Levinson 
and Oppenheimer® tabulating a comparative drying rate 
for radiant energy of 0.134 Ibs. /(hr.)(ft.2) with a corre- 
sponding value of 0.077 for conductance freeze drying. 
In addition the terminal phase of the drying cycle in 
radiant energy drying is diminished with respect to the 
overall cycle. 

Should the product separate from its container during 
drying, the cycle is greatly prolonged with conductance 
drying while there is a similar but lesser effect: with 
radiant energy sources. It is imperative that containers 
used shall not be silicone treated for such surface 
treated vials will exhibit this break-away of the plug 
from the container wall. In organic salts added to the 
formulation as buffers or isotonicity producers tend to 
produce products which adhere to their containers. 
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KEEPING PACE WITH THE 
ANTIHISTAMINES 


(Continued from page 472) 


nausea and vomiting of pregnancy. In his study, 60 
patients suffering from gastric disturbances in preg- 
nancy were treated with antihistamines and an equal 
number were given an inert preparation. The results 
showed that a high proportion (88 per cent) of the pa- 
tients obtained relief with these agents and only a small 
proportion (10 per cent) were relieved with the inert 
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preparation. Some of the patients who did not respond 
to treatment, showed improvement after the dosage 
was increased or a more powerful form of antihistamine 
was given. 

Kaplan and his colleagues** have reported that an 
antihisiamine preparation served as an effective ad- 
juvant measure in the treatment of psychogenic vomit- 
ing. They cite the case of a young man who had vomit- 
ing of two years’ duration on a psychogenic basis with 
a subsequent loss of 30 pounds in body weight. With 
the administration of the antihistamine there was 
immediate cessation of emesis and increased appetite. 
This favorable response to the drug permitted the in- 
stitution of intensive psychotherapy. 

Also highly indicative is the report by Warrington 
and his associates*® on the successful use of an anti- 
histamine (diphenhydramine hydrochloride) to control 
postoperative emesis. The drug was administered in- 
travenously to 106 surgical patients immediately pre- 
ceding anesthesia. The antihistamine thus given pro- 
phylaciically protected 87 of these patients from post- 
operative nausea and vomiting. The antiemetic effect 
appears to persist for about three hours. 

In another group of 58 surgical patients, the anti- 
histamine was not given prophylactically but was ad- 
ministered only in the event of postoperative nausea 
or vomiting. Fifty-four or 93 per cent of these patients 
were free of nausea within a few minutes after receiving 
injections of the drug. Medical patients suffering from 
severe nausea or vomiting were also treated with the 
antihistamine. In 18 out of 25 cases in which the drug 
was effective, the relief lasted for three hours or more. 
Considering these results, Warrington and associates 
recommend the routine use of the antihistamine to 
control postoperative nausea and vomiting. 

Other postoperative sequelae have been benefited 
by the antihistamines. Indicative are the observations 
made by Kessler and Van Emburgh* on 98 cases of 
surgical trauma and 100 cases of accidental trauma that 
were treated with antihistamines by the oral and intra- 
muscular route. Their findings indicate that pain is 
greatly lessened following the administration of these 
drugs. Edema of accidental trauma, which is of great 
concern where casts must be applied as well as in other 
orthopedic problems, was markedly decreased. Simi- 
larly, these drugs caused a definite decrease in the edema 
following surgical trauma, as evidenced by freedom 
from tissue reaction around the traumatized area and 
absence of cutting of tension sutures and clips. 

Silverman” has studied the effect of antihistamines 
in oral surgery. With these drugs, pain, swelling, 
bleeding and trismus appeared to be substantially 
diminished. Local slough was absent and healing oc- 
curred more frequently and rapidly. No drains were 
needed in this group of 555 adult patients, and local 
treatment was required in only three cases. “Dry 
sockets” of long standing responded quickly to anti- 
histamine therapy. There were few failures, 21 in the 
entire series, when the drug was given both precper- 
atively and postoperatively. 








The Maslanskys* also found that the antihistamines, 
given parenterally and orally, were valued aids in oral 
surgery. Postoperative sequelae, such as swelling, pain, 
trismus and bleeding, were significantly reduced or 


abolished in patients given an antihisiamine as part of 


treaimeni. 

The oral administration of antihistamines, in addi- 
tion to local measures, has proved of benefit in the 
treatment of burns. In a controlled study, Kessler* 
gave such drugs io patients with first and second degree 
burns. First degree burns responded dramatically to 
the treatment. Erythema disappeared by the second 
day and there was no evidence of local edema. In con- 
trast, erythema persisted for three to five days in the 
control group and approximately 40 per cent developed 
tissue edema. Patients with second degree burns treat- 
ed with antihistamines showed less vesiculation and 
exudation and faster healing than the control group. 

In England, Milne and his colleagues* administered 
an antihistamine to all their patients with burns and 
scalds during a six-months period. The resulis of this 
routine measure, they reported, were “striking.” In 
every case so treated the pain was relieved or banished 
within a few hours, no blistering occurred, and no sepsis 
developed. The burned areas merely became red and 
returned to normal within a week. It is important, say 
these workers, that the first antihistamine tablet be 
given not later than four hours after the injury. 

However, in cases where blistering had already oc- 
curred before antihistamine treatment was begun, ad- 
ministration of the drug caused partial or complete 
relief of pain. In addition the serous discharge dried up 
within 24 hours and the area became dry and healed in 
a much shorter time than usual. 

In the field of ophthalmology, it has been found that 
allergic diseases of the eye often respond well to either 
the oral or local use of antihistamines. Feinberg! ob- 
serves that if allergic conjunctivitis caused by inhalant 
allergens and associated with rhinitis does not respond 
satisfactorily to oral medication, the local use of anti- 
histamine eye dreps or ointment will often give the 
desired effect. 

In addition to their use in eye conditions which may 
be allergic in origin, antihistamines may also be ad- 
ministered where atropine-like mydriatic effects are 
desired. It is said* that corneal damage due to various 
causes may be avoided or diminished by the use of 
topical antihistamines. In dendritic ulcer, Halleit™ 
advises the use of antihistamine eye drops. In cases of 
extra ocular surgery, such as postoperative pterygia, 
the use of topical antihistamines hastens the disap- 
pearance of vascularization.%° 

In addition to their role as local anesthetics to facili- 
tate diagnostic urethral manipulation, urologists have 
found that the antihistamines may be useful in the 
treatment of various conditions of the urinary tract. 
Herbst,” for example, used antihistamines plus chemo- 
therapy to successfully treat nine patients with acute 
inflammatory lesions involving the urethra, bladder 
and upper urinary tract. 
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However, the value of antihistamine treatment of 
acute nephritis has been questioned. Earlier findings 
which suggested that these agents might be of value 
in this disorder were not confirmed in Lawson’s®* more 
extensive studies. 

Apparently results are more consistent when anti- 
histamines are used in the treatment of dysmenorrhea, 
Macpherson” achieved excellent results in the treat- 
ment of this painful menstrual condition with the oral 
administration of various antihistamines. Relief was 
prompt, generally within 24 hours, in the successful 
cases. Similar siriking benefits was reported by 
Orban'®’ who prescribed an oral antihistamine for a 
group of 38 patients with essential dysmenorrhea. All 
of these women were completely or largely relieved of 
their symptoms. 

All 20 of the cases of primary dysmenorrhea treated 
by Maietta'® were relieved by the administration of 
an antihistamine (thephorin). In his opinion, such 
antihistamine therapy for the symptomatic relief of 
primary dysmenorrhea appears to be safe, practical, 
convenient, and economical. It gives prompt and 
effective relief, can be given orally, is attended by 
minimal and inconsequential side effects, improves 
morale, and allows a continuance of normal activities. 

Many drugs have been tried in the treatment of 
Parkinson's disease (paralysis agitans) and trials with 
the antihistamines indicate that these agents may be 
of benefit in some cases. Illustrative are the results 
obtained by Cohen and Criep'® with antihistamines in 
17 patients with this disease. In 12 cases there was 
slight to moderate improvement of some symptoms, 
but five patients failed to show any response. Relief 
of symptom occurred only in the cases classified in the 
early and moderately advanced stage of the disease. 

The symptom responding most favorably was tremor 
of the extremities, especially of the hands. Associated 
with this response was a decrease of muscular hyper- 
tonicily and rigidity, with, to a less degree, a gain in 
voluntary motor power of the extremities and diminu- 
tion in salivaiion. When a beneficial effect occurred it 
was Observed in five days to a week after the beginning 
of treatment. Therapeutic response was present only 
so long as the drug was administered. 

lt is probable that better results in this disease can 
be obtained by combinations of an antihistamine wiih 
one of the solanaceous drugs. Several investigators! :' 
feel that such combinations are superior to the in- 
dividual components used separately. 

The antihistamines have been tried in the treatment 
of other nervous conditions with varying degrees of 
success. For example, O'Leary and Gitt' suggest that 
aniihistaminie drugs may be useful adjuncis in the 
therapy of vertigo. Recently, Vaisberg'® reported 
amazingly consistent and rapid gratifying results in the 
treatment of migraine with injections of dimenhydrinate 
(Dramamine). In each case, says he, there was com- 
plete subsidence not only of the nausea but total relief 
of the pain within four minutes when the drug was given 
intravenously, and within 15 minutes when given 
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American Manufacture 











CHAS. L. 


Telephone: GRame 
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PEDER DEVOLD OL CO. Div. SANTONINE CO. OF AMERICA DIV. 


21§ FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3. WN. Y. 
Factory & Warehouse: 45 CLINTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN 5. N. Y, 


rey 5-3900 
Telegrams: HUISKING, WUX, NEW YORK 


Wheeler & Huishing Ltd. 
Cables: HUISKING, NEW YORK 26 Greet Tower St. £.C.3 






HUISKING & CO., INC. 22> 
Ar, 


London Agents. 











ragra- 
scents 


FINER PERFUME BASES 


Modern + Exotic 


Floral » Bouquet 
Types 


Manufactured by: 


NEUMANN, BUSLEE 








& WOLFE, INC. 


5800 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY CHICAGO 31, ILL. 








LIPSTICK - COLOGNE - DEODORANT 
STYPTIC PENCILS - MASCARA 
SUPPOSITORIES 


PROGRESSIVE LABELING MACHINE, Inc. 


137 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 








ROUGE COMPACT POWDER 
PUNCHES FOR TABLETS 


also 
FOOT & POWER PRESSES FURNISHED 








THE OXYCHOLESTERIN 
ABSORPTION BASE 


Suggested Formulae on Request 


Pfaltz, @ Bauer. Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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intramuscularly. He recommends the use of this anti- 
histamine drug for the effective relief of migraine. 

In Europe, working on the assumption that a symp- 
tomatic psychosis might be the result of an allergic 
encephalopathy, Tolsma'® administered an antihista- 
mine to three patients with this condition. Results 
were favorable. 

Martensen-Larsen'®* found an antihistamine to be a 
useful adjunct to disulfiram (Antabuse) in the treat- 
ment of alcoholics. Disulfuram could be given in re- 
duced dosage to intoxicated patients when combined 
with an antihistamine and sodium chloride. This com- 
bination, he reported, prevents nausea and vomiting 
while providing sufficient sedation. Furthermore, the 
symptoms of hangover and the craving for alcohol are 
considerably reduced, if not abolished, during the 
period immediately following. 

A note by Ingram'®® mentions the use of antihista- 
mines in the treatment of two women with Weber- 
Christian disease, a disorder marked by the formation 
of painful nodules in the subcutaneous fatty tissue. 
The lesions cleared in one patient after several day's 
treatment with an antihistamine and had not returned 
after three years. The second patient derived some 
slight improvement from these drugs, but clearance did 
not take place until cortisone was given. 

In Germany, Priessnitz"® found that patients with 
olecranon bursitis and painful heels obtained good 
relief of pain when given intravenous injections of a 
preparation containing calcium and an antihistamine. 
He had tried this product after reading of the good 
results obtained in epicondylitis treated with combined 
intravenous injections of calcium and the antihistamine, 
antazoline. 

A promising use for antihistamines appears to be in 
the treatment of pinworms (oxguriasis) which is con- 
sidered to be one of today’s most important pediatric 
problems. In a clinical evaluation of various agents 
used to treat this condition, Killingsworth and _ his 
associates" tried an antihistamine and obtained a high 
proportion of cures. One investigator in this group, 
on the basis of 80 per cent cures in 250 cases, believes 
that the use of such an agent (stripelennamine hydro- 
chloride) is the treatment of choice. It is felt that more 
studies with the antihistamines in pinworm infestation 
should be made. 

Also pointing to new uses for certain of the anti- 
histamines are studies which suggest that these agents 
may be suitable replacements for quinidine in the 
therapy of auricular fibrillation. In their experimental 
work, McCawley and his colleagues"? had found that 
the benzhydryl ether antihistamines prevent ventricular 
arrhythmias in animals. In tests to determine their 
value in clinical auricular fibrillation, these workers ob- 
served that the antihistamines under investigation pro- 
longed the refractory period at concentrations lower 
than those required by quinidine. This and other find- 
ings led to the belief that the antihistamine, diphen- 
hydramine, was worthy of trial in patients with auricu- 
lar fibrillation. 
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sults sulfate was effective, while the remaining four did not 
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reat an evaluation of antihistamine therapy in epidemic TRIPLE REFINED 

eal hemorrhagic fever, a disease that has occurred among 

ined United Nations troops stationed in Korea. This type SNOW WHITE 
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| are appeared to be a more rapid disappearance of symptoms WAX U % @ 
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Service 


Classified Advertising 








Machinery and Equipment Fer Sale 


Machinery and Equipment For Sale 








EVANS RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Chemical research—processes— 
products 
Special facilities for cosmetics 
SEND FOR BOOKLET “D” 

250 E. 43rd St., N. ¥.17 N.Y. MU. 3-0071 











*ARLINCO RESEARCH LABORATORY, INC. 


Research, Formulation and 
Application to the Industry. 
Ethical Pharmaceuticals, Drugs, 
Cosmetics and Perfumery. 
33] W S2ndSt., New York 18, N.Y. 
Plaza 17-3861 


*A-R-L-ince means’ Appliod Research Laberatery, Incorp. 














LEBERCO LABORATORIES 
Hormone Assays * Drug Assay 
Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic 
Research 


Sterility Tests * Toxicity Studies 
Send tor information concerning our services 








125 HAWTHORNE ST.. ROSELLE PARK, N J. 














FOSTER D. SNELL wne.-#00; 


29WEST IS*ST.NEW YORK I1,NY.—WA 4-8800 














SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, INC. 
Analytical, Consulting, Research Chemists 
Established 1921 

Specialists in analysis of Drugs, Cosmetics 
Essential! Oils. 
Ask for Estimates-Quotations-No Obligation 
Lab's: 16 East 34th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
Telephone Murray Hill 3-6368 

















The Washington Institute 


Zuperimentat Medicine 
Herndon, Virginia 
just across the Potomac from the 
Nation's Capitol 


FOOD, DRUG 
and COSMETIC RESEARCH 


Screening tests and Toxicological Studies. 
75 acres devoted to growth and development. 

















Project Research, Consultation, 
and Production Control Services 
ALUMNI =i Acer hme e “eB 
RESEARCH in Bioc ws © ry. 
FOUNDATION Bacteriology, Entomology, 
and Pharmacology 





WISCONSIN 
















WISCONSIN 





o4 
ee 
Product 4 
& Process ' 
Development 
Texolegy—- ~ 
Sterility Tests | * 





Charter Member ACIL 
TL-151C DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY 


» 
Rebuilt 
Machiner y=) 
Established 1912\y=4) 





LATE-TYPE REBUILT AND 
GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT 
Reduced for Quick Sale 


Fitzpatrick “‘D'’ $.S. Comminutors 

Stokes RB, RD, Eureka Tablet Machines 

Colton 2RP and 3RP Rotary Tablet Machines 

Capem ISF and Resina LC Auto. Cappers 

Copper Coating Pans, 24” to 40” diameter 

B. P. 2 to 200 gal. Double Arm Mixers. 

Pfaudier King, Horix, Elgin Stainless Steel 
Rotary Fillers 

Pony M, MX, ML; Ermold, World Semi and 
Pneumatic Auto. Labelers 

Kyler and Burt Wraparound Labelers 

Day Powder Mixers, 15 to 10,000 Ibs. cap 


Robinson, Tyler Hum-mer, Gayco, Raymond, 
Great Western Sifters 


Mikro Bantam ISH, 3W, 4TH Pulverizers 
Hobart, Read, Glenn 10 to 120 qt. Mixers 
S. & S. Gl, G2, HG88 Powder Fillers 
Stokes Electric Shelf Drying Oven 
Hayssen, Package Machy., Oliver, Hudson 
Sharp, Scandia, Miller Wrappers 
Immediate Deliveries 


Tell Us Your Requirements 
Complete Details and Quotations 
Promptly Submitted 








<n STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO 
8-322 Lafayette St.. New York 12. N.Y 















FOR SALE: 1-Baker Perkins S.S. jacketed Mixer 
35 gal.; te 8.S. Mixer 50 gal.; 9-Stokes DDS2, 

D2, BB2, D4, D3 and B2 Rotary Tablet Ma- 
chines: 1-Mikro No. 2 TH S.S. Pulverizer; 6-Rotex 
Sifters 40’’x120”, 40x84”, 40x56”, ———4 single 
and double deck; 1- Robinson 4000 ibs. hea duty 
Powder Mixer; 1-Day 2000 Ibs. solr veh Fad 
2-Shriver 30” and 24” aluminum P&F Filter 
Presses; 3-Groen 150 and 125 gal. S.S. agitated 
Kettles; 4-Devine Vacuum Shelf Dryers 4, 6, 10 
and 17 shelves. Partial Listing. Send for “News 
Flash”, BRIT. EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 2402 
Third Avenue, New York 51, New York. 





ron Ln | E: Stainless Steel tanks and kettles, new 

Mixers, filters, tablet presses, etc. 
PERRY E UIPMENT CORP., 1429 N. 6th 
Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE: At our new location in Hoboken. N. J. 
Send us your inquiries for SS. Kettles and Tanks, 
Filter Presses, Mixers, Filters, Grinders, Pebble 
Mills, Portable Agitators, Filling Machines, Dryers 
Pulverizers, Labellers. We are interested in buying 
your idle or surplus machinery; single items to 
complete pants. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
co. 69 Garden Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
HO3-4425. N. Y. Tel. ‘BA 7-0600 
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FOR SALE: Stokes B-2 Rotary Tablet Press: 
Stokes & Smith Gl & G2 Auger & Scale Fillers: 
Stokes 138F-Six Shelf and Buflovak 20 Shelf Vac- 
uum Shelf Dryers; Micro Samplmill & 2TH Pul- 
verizer with 10 & 15 H. P. Motors; Colton Tube 
Fillers & Closers; Rotex Screens 20” x 48” to 40” x 
120”; Eppenbach QV-6 Colloid Mill; Premier U-5 
Colloid Mills; Dry powder Mixers 200 to 4000 Ibs 
Cap.; Glass Lined Reactors 50 & 100 Gallon; Stain- 
leas Steel Kettles & Tanks; Labelers, Conveyors, 
ete. Send for complete listings. We buy single 
items or complete plants. THE MACHINERY & 
EQUIP — NT CORP., 533 West Broadway, New 
York 12, N. Y. GRamerey 5-6680. 





FOR SALE BY LARGE PHARMACEUTICAL 
MANUFACTURER: Laboratory furniture and 
fixtures ideal for chemical and pharmaceutical work 
Approximately 23 center tables, 46 wall tables, 16 
fumehoods, also storage cabinets, bookcases, bal- 
ance tables, sectional cold boxes, constant tempera- 
ture room, complete with equipment and controls 
Available about May 1, 1955. Equipment in ex- 
cellent condition. Complete list furnished to inter- 
ested parties. Philadelphia, P. O. Box 209# 


FOR SALE: Stainless Steel Tanks & Kettles. Tab- 
let Machines. Portable Elec. Agitators. Mixers 
Grinders, Pebble Mills, Filter Presses, Dryers, 
Filling Machines, Labelers, Capping Machines, etc. 
Send for listing. STEIN EQUIPMENT CO., 107 
Sth St.. Brooklyn 15, N. Y. STerling 8-1944 





Machinery Wanted 





WANTED: To round our production; Automatic 
Filler & Closer for collapsible tubes, Fitzpatrick 
8/S Comminutor, Tablet Counter, and high speed 
Packaging Line. Give full details and once. Box 
.-5 RUG AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 








Situations Wanted 





MEDICAL WRITER, editor, literature searcher 
desires free-lance assignments: brochures, articles 
bibliographies, advertising. Jenfred, 2035 Spruce 
Philadelphia. 





Business Opportunities 





MANUFACTURER OF NATIONALLY 
KNOWN DRUG ITEM; manufacturing other 
items also. Wishes to sell. Opportunity to expand 
business. Box S-3, DRUG & COSMETIC IN- 
DUSTRY 


TOP-NOTCH PERFUMER, over 20 years ex, 
perience, with wide variety of excellent formulas 
interested in forming partnership with well intro- 
duced salesman or sales organization Box O-1, 


DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY 








FOR SALE 


Age and illness make it necessary to 
sell Mary Hall's “Milky-Way” Cos- 
metics formulas and mail order business, 
created and patented by Mary Hall 
in 1928 


They are still protected by Pat. Div. of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Wash 
ington, D. C. from “Unfair Trade 
Practice.” 


Bids and letters will be received by her 
attorney, Chas. W. Kingsley, Coldwater, 
Michigan 
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Aromatic Chemicals 
FOR PERFUMERY AND FLAVORS 


lsopropy! Quinoline s Isobuty! Quinoline 
Ethy! Anthranilate @ Isobuty! Anthranilate 
Diacety! a Acetyl Propiony!l ° Acetoin 





EAIRMOUNT 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


600 FERRY STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 

















HIGH GRADE 
COSMETIC POWDERS 





@ Powdered Talc ® Infusorial Earth 
@ English Kaolin ® Clay and Silica 
@ Precipitated Chalk 


Write us about your special needs. 
Send for prices and samples. 


TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. RM-11, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago | 








@PURE WHITE 
@ EXTRA QUALITY 
@ ABSOLUTELY PURE 


@ABOovEU.S.P. 
STANDARDS 


@ Sampies will gladly be sent 
an raquest—at no obligation. 


Boo] 


THEODOR LEONHARD WAX CO., INC. 


Serving the Trade for 102 Years 





"*ALEDON, PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
Western Distributor: A.C. Drury & Co., 219 E. North Water St., Chicago, 11, Ill 








“WHIRL SEAL” 
Aluminum Seal 
Crimping Machine 


Will crimp any size seal 11mm 
to 40mm on any size vial or 


bottle 1 cc to 50 cc 
Prices $139.00 up 
Speed 30 to 50 per minute 
Send for descriptive literature 


Forest Drug Products Co. 
Box 1123 Kingston, Pa. 























MOTION SICKNESS 


A new approach to 
motion sickness therapy 


SCOLAMINE NYSCAPS 


is featured in the September issue of 
Nysco News and Notes 
7 * + 
Another NYSCO First! 


NY SCG laboratories, inc., 22-20 40th Ave., 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
TEL: RAvenswood 9-6960-1 @ CABLE: NYSCOLAB New York 


























Ase LABELS ww SEALS.. 
JOHN HORN 


835-839 TENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK i9, N. Y. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


for greater sales appeal 


METAL * EMBOSSED + ENGRAVED 
DIE STAMPING FOR BOXMAKERS 

















VANILLIN 


ZIMCO°LIGNIN VANILLIN U.S. P. 
A Natural Source Vanillin Originated 
and Manufactured in the United States. 


A Finer Vanillin of Exquisite Aroma. 











Consult your flavor supplier 


Sxtorunic Chamiiall . 











SUBSIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC. 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
2020 Greenwood Ave., Evanston, tii. 





FACTORY: ROTHSCHILD, WISCONSIN 
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WITCO Cosmetic-Grade STEARATES 


Buty! 
Calcium 
Lithium 


Manufactured in Witco’s own modern 


plants under strict controls. Very fine 
particle size assures efficient, econom- 


Sodium 


ical, uniform performance. Write 


today for Stearates Bulletin 53-1. 


Zinc 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Los Angeles + Boston + Chicago + Houston + Cleveland 
Akron + San Francisco + London and Manchester, England 


Magnesium 
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Pfizer & Co., Inc, Chas 


Pittsburgh Lectrodrver Corp 


Plax Corporation 
Polak’s Frutal Works 
Polak & Schwarz, Inc 
Popper & Sons, Inc 
Potdevin Machine Co 
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Richford Corporation 
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LU) S Automatic 
U.S. Bottler 


van-Ameringen-aebler, Inc 
Verley & Company, Albert 
Verona Chemical Company 


Welch, Holme 
Wheaton Co ( 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels 
Will & Baumer Candle Co 
Witco Chemical Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Cx 


& Clarke, Inc 


Box Machinery ¢ mi 


Machinery Co 
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by UNGERER 


An excellent reproduction of the natural Otto Rose Bulgarian 
offered as an ideal extender or substitute im the preparation of 
Fine Perfumes and Perfume Specialties 


A product of the Ungerer Laboratories 
achieving the fresh natural quality of the scarce Otto Rose 


at a fraction of the cost of the genuine distillate 


161 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 
UNGERER, VIDAL-CHARVET , ill hal is 


18 Avenue Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Paris 8, France Totowa, N. J. 
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